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Deep-Hole Drilling in Large Lathe 


Success in Drilling Printing Machine Rolls Attributed to 


Boring Bar—Machining of Rolls Described 





Special 


Milling Attachments Developed 


been satisfactorily worked out at the plant of 
Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J., manufacturers 
of printing machinery, in the drilling of forged steel 


[tes problem of drilling parallel deep holes has 





Fig. 1. (Above) Rolls of 0.40 Carbon Steel Are Drilled 

To Depth of 45 In. The lower right hand roll shows 

one side finished, two holes having been drilled, a 

slot planed, and the remaining material between holes 
removed with an end mill 


Fig. 2. (At Upper Right) A Special Boring Bar With 
Two Oil Tubes and Chip Clearance Is Used 


Fig. 3. After Drilling and Planing Operations, the 
End Mill With Guide Shoe Is Used to Remove Metal 
Between Holes 
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rolls 80 in. long, and ranging from 13% in. to 16% in. 
in diameter. 

The rolls, an end view of which may be seen in Fig. 
1, are of 0.40 per cent carbon steel. Drilling is of 2% 
in. from the solid at the rate of % in. per min. and the 
two holes must register parallel within 3/32 in, at a 
depth of 45 in., as the finished rolls are required to be 
in balance. The work is held in the carriage of a large 
lathe in a V-block cradle, and fed against the boring 
bar. The latter-is held in the lathe spindle with a draw 
bar, and has a stuffing box at each side of a groove 


around the bar at the fast end for admission of lubri- 
cant. 

The design and construction of the bar, the end of 
which is shown in Fig. 2, are of interest. Two %-in. 





holes lead from the groove through the bar to the cutter 
end and serve to deliver lubricant under pressure, in- 
troducing it immediately: behind the cutter. These oil 
channels are produced from slots milled lengthwise of 
the bar after it has been rough turned. Steel cover 
plates are then set into the bar over the slots and oxy- 
acetylene welded in place, after which the bar is finish 
turned to 1/64 in. under size, allowing for lubricating 
clearance. Next, two chip clearance slots are milled in 
the bar. 

The cutter set in the end of the bar is full diameter 
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and is ground with a special undercut at the center to 
produce a thin point. It is pinned in place. The back 
of the cutter is supported by the bar to within 5/32 in. 
of the edge. The bar is cut back % in. from the top 
or cutting edge of the cutter to allow room for chips 
to feed into the chip clearance slot. The cutter edge 
is nicked to break chips. 

A special bracket for setting the bar is mounted pn 
the lathe carriage. This bracket was bored in the lathe 
while set close to the headstock. The bracket with! a 
bushing holds the end of the bar parallel with the lathe 
bed while the hole is being started, after which the 
guide bushing is removed. 

Oil pressure for removing chips and lubricating the 
bar is secured from a pump designed and built by the 
company. This pump is 4 in. outside diameter and has 
a chamber 3 in. in diameter by:2 in. In the chamber 
revolves a collar attached to the 1 in. pump shaft. 
Transversely through this collar is a slot in which the 
pump vanes or blades work. The shaft is set in the 
pump body in an eccentric position leaving % in. space 
as the greatest distance between the chamber interior 
and the periphery of the collar. The blades are L- 


Fig. 5. 
\ Relieved Area To 
Permit Removal of 
Dogs From T-Slots 
Is Produced By Ar 
Air Operated 


Milling Attachment 
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Fig. 4 


An Ongine Lath« 
Has Been Equipped 
With Two Milling 
Attachments O1 
Carriages to Mi| 
T-Slots in Opposite 
End of Rolli 


shaped and when assembled with springs between ar¢ 
placed in the slot in the collar. The springs serve to 
hold the blades tight against the chamber diameter 
thereby providing against leakage under driving pres- 
sure. Oil flows from a storage tank through a %-in. 
intake pipe to the pump and fills the chamber behind 
one blade before the other blade passes the intake 
orifice, which is placed close to the position of minimym 
clearance between body and collar. As the second blade 
passes the intake opening it starts to force the oil in 
front of it into a smaller space. The outlet is placed 
at the point of smallest area on that side of the pump 
body and leads to two %-in. pipes for delivery to the 
groove in the boring bar. The action serves to deliver 
oil under heavy pressure at the rate of 10 to 15 gal. per 
min. 

After:the two holes are drilled in the roll a slot is 
planed centrally between and parallel with the holes, 
as shown in the upper roll, Fig. 1. In addition to ful- 
filling a specific function when the roll is in operation 
on the machine on which it is employed, this planed slot 
is used to guide a pilot block for the next machining 
operation, the block sliding along under a clamping 
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The piloting is to steady the end of a boring bar 
ar to that previously described, but which carries 
id mill, as shown in Fig. 3. With this end mill the 

left between the two drilled holes is removed. 

the end of the operation, the pilot is taken out 
, guide bushing inserted to finish. Oiling in this 
ition is through the slot in the roll. 
lhe roll is next transferred to a planer which ma- 
; six slots 30 in. long equally spaced around the 
it the end opposite the slots just described. Fol- 
ng this the six slots are undercut for T-slots two 
: time, as shown in Fig. 4 in a double carriage lathe. 
roll does not turn in the lathe but is placed in a 





Fig. 6.—A Combined Milling Operation to Mill Keyways 
ind Square the Ends Is Accomplished in a Standard 
Horizontal Milling Machine Equipped With Vertical At- 


tachment 





fixture between the two carriages, one of which is 
nounted on the front of the lathe and one on the back. 
[he carriages are provided with heads having back 
geared milling spindles individually motor driven, and 
these milling heads are traversed along the roll to pro- 
vide the milling feed to produce the T-slots. The mill- 
ng cutters are guided by blocks sliding in the planed 
slots. The milling heads were designed and built at 
this factory. 

The next operation on the roll consists of milling 

clearance midway of the T-slot to widen it sufficiently 
) permit the dog to be removed from the slot without 
‘aking it all the way to the open end. The device with 
which this operation is accomplished is a special ver- 
tical milling head built by the company, shown in Fig. 

The head has longitudinal adjustment and cross and 

ertical feeds. It is driven through a universal shaft 
rom an air motor. The whole device is mounted on a 

: which clamps to the roll by means of a bolt in 

T-slot. 

\nother vertical milling attachment designed and 
ed by Walter Scott & Co. is that shown in Fig. 6, which 
employed for squaring out the ends of keyways in 
ifting and is made to fit an ordinary horizontal mill- 

machine. Multiple V-blocks are mounted on the mill- 

machine table to hold several shafts at once, and 

rresponding number of milling cutters is ganged on 
arbor and serve to mill the keyways. The vertical 
‘tachment is driven by a chain from the milling ma- 

e spindle. It is adjustable horizontally on the over- 
and may be pinned in place by a spring plunger 
ioles in the overarm, an arrangement intended to 
the vertical cutter in position corresponding to the 
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keyways. The cutter is adjustable vertically for depth 
of cut. This attachment permits the key slots to be 
milled and squared at the closed end in one setting of 
the work. 

At this plant the handling of large castings which 
require drilling is simplified and the removal of chips 
facilitated by the arrangement illustrated in Fig. 7. 
A special iron platform has been built on which is 
mounted a radial drill, as shown. Large work instead 
of having to be lowered into a pit is bolted to the side 
of the platform within reach of the radial drill; the 
chips fall to the floor, being thereby much more easily 
removed than were they in a pit. 





Fig. 7.—Mounting a Radial Drill on a Special 
Stand Avoids Dropping Latge Work into a Pit 
for Drilling and Also Facilitates Chip Removal 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s Savings Plan 
for Employees 


President Eugene G. Grace of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation announced the inauguration of an em- 
ployee’s saving and stock ownership plan at the annual 
meeting of employees’ representatives at the Lacka- 
wanna plant last week. He stated that the corporation 
will assist its employees to purchase 7 per cent cumu- 
lative stock on easy terms. This comes as the result 
of repeated requests to the management for a plan 
that will help workers to save systematically and, at 
the same time, to become part owners in the business. 
By the recent extension of properties and readjustment 
of the financial structure, Mr. Grace said, the offering 
was made possible. 

Employees will be permitted to subscribe for one 
share of stock for each $400 of annual earnings under 
the plan. The offering price for the first year has been 
fixed at $94 per share, with credits for dividends and 
interest charges reducing the net cost. Special bonus 
payments on the stock, ranging from $1 to $5 per 
share over five years, will be made as an added incen- 
tive to employees. 


Pressed metal engineering is to be discussed at a 
meeting of the machine shop section of the Providence 
Engineering Society at the rooms of that society on 
the evening of Feb. 12, by Douglas P. Cook, president 
Boston Pressed Metal Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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Removing Dust from Blast Furnace Gases 


Electrolytic Process Installed by Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


—Corona Discharge Produces Ionized Field 
Which Precipitates the Dust 


BY N. H 


IVE years ago there was not an electrical blast 
K furnace gas cleaner in the world. Today three 

installations are running successfully in the 
United States, two having been in more or less con- 
tinuous operation for the last four years and one 
started lately at the plant of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. In Addition, several of these cleaners are operat- 
ing in Europe. 

Blast furnace gas presented, to those interested in 
cleaning gas by electricity, a problem a great deal dif- 
ferent from that of those pioneers who, in the early 
days of precipitation, undertook to clean gases from 
smelters and cement plants. Their problem was one of 
dust, while that of blast furnace gas is one of gas. To 
them the dust content of the gas was important because 
in the dust lay their greatest values. We clean to get 
rid of the dust, for in the gas lie our values. They 
could condition their gas so as to create the best pos- 
sible operating conditions by changing the gas and its 
content, while we must leave the gas severely alone so 


. GELLERT* 


cent with a wet-cleaned gas. This was before the time 
of dry cleaners. To recognize what actual saving may 
be accomplished by the use of a dry cleaned gas as com. 
pared with a wet cleaned gas, it is necessary to examine 
the composition of blast furnace gases and determine 
what it is possible to do with these gases by wet clean- 
ing and dry cleaning. 

If blast furnace gas of the average composition 
shown in Table I is used for our purposes of discussion, 
it will be found that there is available as latent heat 
5,447,200 B.t.u. in the 59,000 cu. ft. of gas which comes 
off from an average 500-ton blast furnace in one minute. 

It will be noticed that the greater part of this gas 
is inert and has no latent heat of combustion. Al] 
gases, however, have a thermal capacity for carrying 
heat, due to the input of energy caused by the ¢ombus- 
tion of the gas itself and the consequent temperature 
to which these inert gases are raised. 

If we compute the sensible heat existing in these 
gases between the limits of 0 deg. and 400 deg. Fahr., 


Table I.—Latent Heat of Combustion of Blast Furnace Gas 


Weight per 





Per Cent Cu. Ft. at 62 

by Cu. Ft. Deg. Fahr. 
Constituent Volume per Min. ( Lb.) 
Carbon dioxide... 12.5 7,375 0.1163 
Carbon monoxide 25.4 14,986 0.0736 
Hydrogen ....... 3.5 2,065 0.0053 
a 0.0 000 0.0841 
NEFOGOM on ccces 58.6 34,574 0.0737 

BR bss ann 59,000 


as not, by conditioning, to interfere with its combusti- 
bility. They dealt with non-inflammable gases and we 
deal with gases that burn. 


Gas Is Worth Cleaning 


There is no doubt that every blast furnace man, who 
has gone through all the anguish of recheckering 
stoves because flue dust with a high alkaline content 
has burnt out his brick work, is convinced that blast 
furnace gas is worth cleaning. The value of clean blast 
furnace gas was discussed by me in a paper read before 
the Birmingham section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in October, 1921. I wish briefly 
to bring before you a few of the facts there presented 
to establish the values of clean blast furnace gas as 
against dirty gas. 

Mr. Diehl, several years ago, showed that the avail- 
able heat in raw gas was 77.03 per cent; the available 
heat in partially cleaned gas was 74.33 per cent, while 
the available heat in wet cleaned gas was 79.51 per 
cent. In his 1913 figures, he showed that the savings 
in increased stove efficiency was nearly 10c. per ton of 
iron, while the saving in limestone and the value due to 
increased production gave an additional 6c. per ton of 
iron made. Here is a total of 16c. per ton of iron in 
the saving caused by using a wet cleaned gas as against 
a dry, raw gas. 

Figures taken from his paper show that the boiler 
efficiency was 62.3 per cent with dirty gas, and 66.1 per 





*President Gellert Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 
abstract of a paper read before the F 
gineers, Pueblo, Colo., Dec, 17. 
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— —Latent Heat in B.t.u.———, 
Per Cent pér Cu. Ft. 

Total y at 62 Total 
Wt., Lb. Weight Deg. Fahr. Per Lb. per Min. 
838.3 18.6 Ter tau | Seba eeses 
1,103.2 24.6 318.2 4,325 4,771,100 
10.9 0.2 328.0 62,032 676,100 
000 000 eeee ‘se 2 28=© a OOO 
2,548.3 C6 §= 8 (wees. SRS © Sarwar. 
4,500.7 5,447,200 


which we may accept as the outlet temperature of the 
burnt gases, we find that there is an additional quantity 
of 499,040 B.t.u. in the form of sensible heat. We are 
thus able to compute the total sensible heat at limits 
0 deg. to 62 deg. Fahr. These figures, subtracted from 
the sensible heat at the limits 0 deg. to 400 deg. Fahr. 
give sensible heat of gas at 400 deg. Fahr. as 499,040 — 
74,390 = 424,650 B.t.u. per min. 

The total thermal value of the gas which comes 
from the furnace is 5,772,500 B.t.u. per minute. This 
is true of dry cleaned gas having a moisture content of 
35 grains per cu. ft. at standard conditions of temper 
ture and pressure. With wet cleaned gas, which it will 
be assumed is reduced to a temperature of 70 deg. ™ 
the cleaning, with a moisture content of 7.89 grains Pe! 
cu. ft., the net latent heat value is of course exactly the 
same. Adding to this the net sensible heat of the £4, 
it will be found that there is available 5,425,520 B.tu. 
per minute. f 

Now when using a dry cleaned gas, the products 
combustion as calculated, have a total weight of —* 
lb. with a volume of 59,000 cu. ft. at 62 deg. Fahr. T , 
determination of the sensible heat of these products ° 
combustion at 600 deg. (Table II) shows that the . 
has a total sensible heat of 1,194,980 B.t.u., from whi! 
must be deducted 114,380 B.t.u. which were present } 
the beginning. 5 

Then the net sensible heat of the products of ye 
bustion will be 1,194,980 — 114,380 = 1,080,600 Btu 
per minute. 

The total value of the original gas for both oo 
and sensible heat was 5,772,500 B.t.u. The net sens! 
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of the products of combustion is 1,080,600 B.t.u.; 
s available heat, 4,691,900 B.t.u., and 10 per cent 
because of the original loss in gas, 469,190; net 
able heat per'minute, 4,222,710 B.t.u. 
rhe gas therefore escapes with a net total of 1,080,- 
B.t.u., leaving 4,222,710 B.t.u. The net total avail- 
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Sectional Elevation and Plan of an Electrolytic Unit 
for Depositing Blast Furnace Dust and Cleaning the 
Gas Without Use of Water 


ible in wet cleaned gas on the other hand is 3,964,995 
B.t.u., or a difference of 257,715 B.t.u. per minute. This 
lifference has been calculated to amount to 15.6c. per 
ton of iron in the saving of coke alone. 

Wet cleaners will cost for water alone approxi- 
mately 3c. per 100,000 cu. ft. of gas. If the labor for 
both the wet and dry cleaners is assumed to be the 
Same, and the charge against the dry cleaner is taken 
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at 0.6c. per 100,000 cu. ft. of gas, then, based on the use 
of 0.3 kw. per 100,000 cu. ft. of gas, there will be a 
saving of 2.4c. per 100,000 cu. ft. of gas, or 4.lce. per 
ton of pig iron made, when using electricity instead of 
water as a cleaning medium. The savings can be tabu- 
lated in somewhat this fashion: 
15.9c. per ton of pig iron made, due to the use of 
wet cleaned gas in a hot stove as against raw gas. 
15.6c. per ton, due to using hot cleaned gas as 
against wet cleaned gas for thermal value alone. 
4.1c. saving in the operating of a dry cleaner as 
against the wet cleaner, making a total saving of 
35.6c. in the use of hot cleaned gas over dirty gas. 

It has been estimated that about 5c. a ton of iron is 
saved in using dry cleaned gas as against wet cleaned 
gas in boilers. It is also estimated that at least 6c. is 
saved in the preservation of boiler brick, hot stove 
brick and linings, due to the use of a cleaned gas as 
against a dirty gas, which gives an additional llc. 
saving per ton of pig iron or a total saving of 46.6c. 
per ton of pig iron. In a year, on a 500-ton furnace, 
this saving will amount to over $85,000. 

Many benefits to be derived in cleaning gas electri- 
cally can be mentioned briefly. Ease of operation, elim- 
ination of stream pollution, simplicity of plant construc- 
tion, non-requirement of water, cleanliness of the plant 
and other matters all are factors which should be con- 
sidered in a cleaning plant. 


Principles of Electric Cleaning 


We are all familiar with the old high school experi- 
ment where a pith ball was charged and repelled from 
the charged body. This simple fundamental experiment 
is really the basic principle of the electrostatic precipi- 
tation of dust from blast furnace gases. 

Current at 220 volts is impressed on a transformer 
especially built for the rugged service required in this 
kind of work. Here it is stepped up from 220 volts to 
approximately 35,000 or 40,000 volts. The alternating 
current at this high voltage is then converted to uni- 
directional or so-called direct current at the high vol- 
tage by means of a rectifier. 

Unidirectional current at a high voltage is secured 
for precipitation. The precipitator itself is filled with 
6-in. steel pipes, each of which has suspended through 
its center a negative electrode of chain or wire held 
taut by a 15-lb. cast iron weight. This electrode is 
properly insulated and is directly connected to the out- 
put side of the mechanical rectifier. 

If a mechanical rectifier is not used, kenotrons may 
be used. These kenotrons are more familiar now to lay- 
men than they were before the days of radio broad- 
casting. In principle they act somewhat the same as 
electrical check valves, allowing electrical impulses to 
flow in one direction only, by virtue of hot and cold 
electrodes. 


Action of Corona Discharge 


By the impression of voltage in the center of the 
pipe, a corona discharge takes place between the chain 
as a negative electrode and the pipe as the positive elec- 
trode. This corona discharge—easily seen when look- 
ing through the bottom or top of an open precipitator— 
gives off a faint bluish light which, under certain con- 
ditions, looks like a snowstorm in the dark. Any gas 
which passes through this highly ionized field is bound’ 
to become ionized of itself, and any particles of dust 
found in the gas receive an electrical charge from the 
ionized gas similar to the charge carried by the nega- 
tive electrode. 

These charged dust particles are repelled to the 
sides of the pipe and held there until the electrical cur- 
rent is shut off. Every particle of dust, therefore, is 
affected by an oblique force which is the resultant of 
the force due to the velocity of the gas passing up 
through the pipe and the horizontal force of the elec- 
trical impulses, forming a gradient which makes pre- 
cipitation possible. In the design of a precipitator, 
therefore, it is necessary to see that the resultant forces 
acting on each particle of dust are sufficiently near the 
horizontal so that precipitation may be effected within 
the pipe during the time that the particle of dust is 
traveling from bottom to top. 

The dust, having been deposited on the sides of the 
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pipe, will build up until that point is reached when in- 
sulation will take place to such an extent that the 
corona discharge between the negative and positive 
electrodes is considerably weakened. At this point the 
precipitator should have the current cut off and the 
pipes should be rapped by mechanical hammers in- 
stalled for that purpose. On rapping, the dust drops 
from the pipes into a hopper at the bottom of the pre- 
cipitator, and may be discharged at intervals of 12 or 
24 hr., depending on the size of the hopper. 


This in brief is the theory of precipitation. The 
construction and operation of a precipitator, or more 
truly an electrical gas cleaner, are as simple as the 


theory itself. 
Development of Apparatus 


When Dr. F. G. Cottrell decided to make use of the 
fundamental principles of corona discharge, in aiding 
industry get rid of dirt and dust nuisances, he had 
before him the problem of finding electrical equipment 
which could give him continuously, and without too 
much expenditure, the electrical effects needed for the 
purposes of precipitation. It was no easy task to de- 
velop this electrical equipment. Great credit is due 
the large electrical companies, particularly the General 
Electric and Westinghouse companies, for the initia- 
tive, energy and intelligence which they have given to 
the general problem of precipitation. Without their 
work in the development of electrical apparatus it 
would have been impossible for precipitation to have 
taken the lead in the field of cleaning gases which it 
now holds. 


But electrical equipment was not alone required. In 
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sulators had to be devised to withstand high voltages 
under conditions of mechanical, electrical and physical 
stress present in no other kind of service. Having 
worked out all the problems in connection with the 
electrical equipment and insulators, there was left only 
the problem of structural detail to build precipitators 
which would withstand the rough usage a blast furnace 
usually gives its auxiliary equipment. 


First Installations 


The history of blast furnace precipitation has been 
interesting. Five years ago it was undertaken at the 
plant of the American Manganese Mfg. Co., Dunbar, 
Pa., on a problem far greater than had ever before been 
approached. This furnace was then making ferro- 
manganese. The furnaces had top heats as high as 
1200 deg. Fahr. The gases were what is known as 
limey and contained a very high percentage of alkaline 
and manganese fume. The problem of cleaning these 
gases was so great that large expenditures of money 
for all sorts of wet cleaners had been made to no pur- 
pose. The electrical method was tried because no other 
method had proved successful. The first electrical blast 
furnace cleaning plant in the world was then designed 
and installed at this plant. 

Shortly thereafter another plant was built to clean 
the gases from a smaller furnace at Sheridan, Pa. This 
plant also has been operating during these years with- 
out difficulties of any sort. 

Since the electrical cleaning plants were first in- 
stalled at these two points the furnaces had intermit- 
tently been making first ferromanganese, then spiegel- 
eisen and then pig iron. The electrical cleaners have 
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worked as effectively on one gas as on anothe; he 
results obtained in cleaning have been unifory ch 
tests as have been made at various times }\ tal 
measurement indicate that cleaners are remo, il] 
the dirt from the gas down to a point where ony 9.2 
and down to less than 0.2, grain of dust per cu. ft. re. 
main in it. The greatest measurement, howe as 
been that of the increased stove heats and of le. 
creased losses in brick work throughout the pla In 
addition, there has been a physical demonstra: by 
means of the large amounts of flue dust collect: 

Colorado Equipment 
The latest installation which has been made hat 


now running at the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo. 
This small unit is the culmination of the five years of 
experience obtained in the operation of the plants at 
Dunbar and Sheridan. Not only does it contain many 
improvements that the other installations naturally 
could not have, but it has been built on the new stand- 
ardized plan whereby several small units take the place 
of a few large ones, and whereby these units may be 
fabricated in the shop and erected there ready to be set 
up without any considerable field erection. Precipita- 
tion has become so standardized that these unit pre- 
cipitators may be used at any blast furnace operating 
under any conditions, with similar results. 

The unit which has been constructed here contains 
90 pipes each 6 in. in diameter and 10 ft. long. Each 
pipe has through its center a chain which is charged 
with the electrical current of the precipitator. All of 
these chains are hung from a top frame and steadied 
by a rigid bottom frame so that no swaying can take 


Is Combustion of Hot Gas at 600 Deg. Fahr. 


DASIS. ) 


At 600 Deg. Fahr —At 62 Deg. Fahr.— 


Total B.t.u. Total 
Specific B.t.u B.t.u. Sen- Specific per B.t.u. Sen- 
Heat per Lb. sible Heat Heat Lb. sible Heat 
0.2260 135.60 350,020 0.1937 12.0 31.000 
0.4818 289.08 113,640 0.4264 25.4 9,980 
0.247¢ 148.56 731,320 0.2412 14.9 73,400 
0.2522 1,194,980 0.2841 114,380 
place. The gas, entering under a header at the top, 


envelops all the pipes, heating them up to an even tem- 
perature, so that, when the gas enters at the bottom 
of the pipes, the distribution is proper. The inspection 
of these pipes time after time has shown such an even 
distribution of dust as to prove conclusively that the 
distribution of gases has never been a problem in this 
type of an electrical cleaner. 

The gases with their burden pass partly up the 
pipes, when the electrostatic field begins its action and 
the dust is precipitated. The gas then passes from the 
top of the pipes and above the header outlet into the 
main. Intermittently, perhaps every 30 or 60 minutes, 
depending on the dirt contained in the gas, the precip!- 
tator is shut down and the pipes rapped. This is 4 
matter of one or two minutes, when the precipitator 
is again put into operation. With an installation of 
six or eight to a blast furnace, one precipitator is off 
while the other five or seven are operating. As these 
precipitators are designed to handle a safe overload, 
there is practically no loss in efficiency during the 
cleaning periods. 

Precipitators are designed to handle gas flowing 
through them with velocities ranging from 10 to 15 ft. 
per sec., depending on the nature of the gas. The more 
we deal with precipitators the more we realize that 
blast furnace gases act the same at all plants and that 
precipitators which will work well between 10 and 10 
ft. velocity will work well anywhere. 

When precipitators are installed in groups they may 
be placed in a long line or put in couples. With the 
most modern type two of the 90 pipe units are installed 
together on one electrical unit, with a capacity rated at 
nearly twice the consumption of current of both 
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cipitators. The reason for this is that, during an arcing 
period, a momentary overload may be twice the actual 
capacity and the equipment for precipitation must 
stand the terrific blows which occur at rare intervals. 


Action During Slips 


During slips the dust content is naturally greater 
and the velocity of the gas is somewhat greater. This 
point, however, must be borne in mind, that the dust 
content of the gas increases in a great degree during 
the slip while the velocity of the gas increases to a 
small degree. The precipitator is designed to operate 
at certain velocities and, unless these velocities become 
excessive, it will function properly, irrespective of the 
dust content of the gas. For this reason the precipita- 
tor will remove a large amount of the dust during a 
slip, while wet cleaners will fall down under the same 
conditions. 

Cost of Operation 


The operating cost of a precipitator is small, as one 


Malleable Casting Production 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—The Department of Com- 
merce announces statistics on the production of malle- 
able castings manufactured for sale by months. The 
returns include only those castings manufactured for 
sale as such and do not include those used in the plant 
or finished and sold as other products. 

. Figures are also shown comparatively for June, July, 
August, September, October, November and December, 
covering the operations of 107 identical plants for 
which reports were received each month. 


Monthly 

Plants Total Total Capac- Per Cent 

Re- Produc- Ship- Orders ity of of Total 

porting tion ments Booked Plants Capacity 

Month (Number) (Tons) (Tons) (Tons) (Tons) Operated 
May ...« “S8 64,726 62,806 52,898 91,174 71.0 
June .... 109 65,168 64,648 12.067 96,240 67.7 
July ‘a 57,881 60,102 41,723 98,241 58.9 
August .. 116 68,069 65,405 39,830 103,068 66.0 
September 116 60,930 59.396 38,636 101,750 59.9 
October .. 116 62,238 59,129 48,621 103,837 59.9 
November 125 53,727 $9,426 37,231 107,350 49.1 
December 126 49,72 16,664 $5,012 106,825 46.5 

Comparative Summary for 107 Identical Plants 
Monthly 

Plants Total Total Capac- Per Cent 

Re- Produc-  Ship- Orders ity of of Total 

porting tion ments Booked Plants Capacity 

Month (Number) (Tons) (Tons) (Tons) (Tons) Operated 
June “. ae 63,298 62,888 39,814 94,840 66.7 
July .... 107 54,483 55,922 39,131 94,826 57.4 
August .. 107 63,038 60,207 36,753 94,858 66.5 
September 107 56,024 54,378 35,452 93,565 59.9 
October .. 107 56,798 54,221 43,978 95,652 59.4 
November 107 47,112 44,215 34,817 95,801 49.2 
December 107 44,580 41,328 40,800 94,751 47.1 


Kalman Steel Co., Chicago, Buys Corrugated 
Bar Co., Buffalo 


Purchase of the Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo, by the 
Kalman Steel Co., Chicago, has just been announced by 
Paul J. Kalman, president of the latter organization. 
Acquisition of the Buffalo company is expected to put 
the Kalman Steel Co. in first place among distributors 
of reinforcing steel bars in the United States. Both 
the Kalman Steel Co. and the Corrugated company are 
fabricators of building materials and reinforcing bars. 
The merged organizations will be operated under the 
name of the Kalman Steel Co., with capital stock of 
approximately $2,000,000. The Kalman company will 
take possession of the Corrugated Bar Co. plants at 
once, but the actual operation of the Corrugated com- 
pany by the Kalman organization will not begin for 
about 30 days. 

Plants of the Corrugated Bar Co. are located at 
Hammond, Ind., Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia and At- 
lanta, while the Kalman company already has plants at 
Chicago, New York, Youngstown, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. 

The Corrugated Bar Co. was organized in 1892 and 
the Kalman company in 1901. Now located at 22 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, the Kalman Steel Co. will re- 
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man can handle the plant which will c’ean the gas 
coming from one, two or three furnaces. The dust 
which accumulates in the hopper will have to be han- 
dled by other men but, since the hoppers need be 
cleaned but once in 12 or 24 hr., this is a small matter. 
As the hoppers are self-dumping, one man can dis- 
charge all the dust accumulated under these conditions. 
A 500-ton furnace will furnish anywhere from 20 to 
30 tons of flue dust in 24 hours. The damage which 
such a large tonnage of dirt shoved into the boilers and 
hot stoves can do is easily pictured. 

Electrical cleaners consume but small amounts of 
current. It is figured, from experiments obtained at 
the operating plants, that about 0.3 kw. is consumed 
in the cleaning of every 100,000 cu. ft. of gas. Since 
there are no big operating parts, the only moving part 
being a small 2-hp. motor operating the rectifier, main- 
tenance and repairs are small. I do not believe that 
the bill for maintenance of the plant at Dunbar in four 
years has amounted to $500. 


move its main offices, March 22, to the Wrigley Build- 
ing, where it will occupy the entire fourteenth floor. 

Paul J. Kalman, who will become president of the 
new organization, is also chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, Wis., presi- 
dent Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Chicago, and president 
Hudson Motor Co. of Illinois, Chicago. The Globe Steel 
Tubes Co. manufactures steel tubing and the Bliss & 
Laughlin company cold drawn steel. 

George E. Routh, Jr., who with Mr. Kalman founded 
the Kalman Steel Co., will be vice-president. Other 
officers of the reorganized company will be as follows: 
J. A. Cathcart, assistant vice-president; A. E. Pinard, 
treasurer; A. P. Clark, general manager of sales. Mr. 
Clark held the same position with the Corrugated Bar 
Co. prior to its purchase. W. S. Thomson, chief en- 
gineer Corrugated Bar Co., will have the same position 
with the Kalman Steel Co. L. O. Helgesen will be 
Eastern sales manager with headquarters in New York. 

The Kalman Steel Co. started business in a small 
way in St. Paul in 1901 and established its main offices 
in Chicago in 1920. 


Economics for Employees 


Under the above title the American Management 
Association, 20 Vesey Street, New York, has published 
a 20-page pamphlet covering the report of its com- 
mittee on economics. Fifteen concerns or institutions 
are listed as having a known system of imparting 
economic knowledge to their men. These include the 
Brooklyn Edison Co., Bridgeport Brass Co., Cambria 
Steel Co., American Steel & Wire Co. and American 
Rolling Mill Co., besides a number of insurance com- 
panies, banks, etc. The committee worked out a list of 
topics frequently recurring in discussions with em- 
ployees, as a suggested basis for talks on the subject, 
and briefly discusses some of the methods used by com- 
panies which have taken up this work. 

One recommendation is to keep the groups or classes 
small—10 or 12 individuals. In some cases, however, 
where the work has been carried on by means of definite 
papers with lantern slides, moving picture projections 
and other visual means of carrying the message, the 
groups have been large and have participated, after the 
paper, in lively discussion of the points brought out. 


The Krupp Co. of Germany will take over Spain’s 
oldest engineering works, La Maquinista Terrestre y 
Maritima, and also the Cardona dockyard, according to 
a dispatch from Barcelona. It is understood that the 
Germans will supply technicians, and Spanish banks the 
capital for extensions and that large orders will be 
placed for work proscribed in Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Steamers will be built at the plant for 
German and South American lines and locomotives for 
Spanish railroads. 
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Conical [lumination in Metallography 


”% 


New Method of Illuminating Opaque Objects Obliquely 
—Practical Application and 


Advantages 


BY 


BILITY to distinguish and interpret metal struc- 
A tures is fundamentally affected by the method 
of illumination. The methods heretofore in us¢ 

are of two distinctly different kinds. The distinguish- 
ing difference is that while in one system, light is ad- 
mitted to the object through the objective, returning 
upon itself through the objective and being suitably 
deflected to the observer; in the other system, light is 
thrown on the object from some point outside the ob- 
jective and then is reflected through the objective to 
the eye. The first system is known as vertical or axial 
illumination and the second, as oblique illumination. 
These have become so familiar to metallurgists through 
long use, that anything radical in the way of imvrove- 
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ment or modification will be greeted with at least a 


degree of curiosity or even doubt. 

Metallurgists become so familiar with metal struc- 
tures that they perhaps do not realize that the mental 
picture seldom coincides with the physical image in the 
micrescope. The process of examination has become 
second nature and tie observer is not always aware 
that he is not actually seeing physically all that he 
visualizes mentally. To take a simple illustration, a 
polishing scratch on a polished metallographic speci- 
men appears under vertical illumination to be a black 
line on a bright surface. We interpret this to mean 
that a hard abrasive particle has plowed a furrow 
through a yielding metal even though the furrow is not 
seen. Again, a polygonal configuration of thin black 
lines on a bright surface is the outlined cross-section 
of grains of metal although few know the nature of 
these outlines, whether a grain boundary is a step down 
from one level to another, or a ditch etched out between 
grains, or a ridge. 

The reason why constituents are seen only in outline 
under vertical illumination is, of course, that they are 
illuminated by light parallel, or very nearly parallel, 
to the axis of the lens system, and as this light falls 
normally upon the surface of the object no shadows are 
cast and very little shading is manifest. This is an 
unnatural condition but has become so familiar as to 
seem natural. It would be desirable, then, to view 
microscopic objects in a more natural way; to see them 


in relief, as one sees a man’s facial characteristics. 

*Abstract of a paper presented at the annual convention of 
the society in Pittsburgh, October. 1922 The author is as- 
sociated with the Union Carbide & Research Laboratories, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y 
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lurthermore, as the trend of practice seems to require 
examination at higher magnifications, any method im- 


parting a natural appearance should be adapted to high 
power lenses. 


Conical Illumination Described 


The method described in this paper is applicable to 
all objectives for it is based on the fact that the objec- 
tive itself is transmitting oblique as well as axial light 
to and from the object. Reference to Fig. 1 will make 
this clear. The arrangement shown is purely diagram- 
matic, the usual glass reflecting disk, stellite mirror 
and eyepiece being omitted for simplicity. Also, of 
course, in actual practice, the light source is not a point 


Fig. 1—Diagram of 
Path of Light in 
Metallographic Mi- 
Using 
Illumina- 
tion 


croscope, 
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nor is it situated at the focal distance from the con- 
denser. The design of the figure is merely to show 
clearly the fact that so-called axial illumination is 
really composed of true axial light and, also, of oblique 
light. 

Light traveling approximately parallel to axis AA 
of the lens system (axial light) falls normally upon 
the object and masks any relief effect produced by the 
oblique light. To obtain relief, it is necessary to stop 
out axial light only. One way of doing this is to place 
an opaque disk in the illuminating beam perpendicular 
to the axis AA. (See Fig. 2.) An image of the disk 1s 
formed near the back lens of the objective, thus pro- 
ducing a hollow cone of light in the objective, having 
its apex on the object. 

Since making this simple discovery, it has been 
pointed out to the writer that the method is essentially 
similar to oblique illumination by means of a substage 
condenser and stop in ordinary microscopic work with 
transmitted light. With reflected light and vertical 
illumination, the objective takes the place of the sub- 
stage condenser and instead of placing a stop at the 
back lens of the objective, this method virtually places 
one there by the expedient of locating the image of one 
at that point. 

The disk is preferably placed slightly eccentric so 
that light will fall upon the object from one direction. 
The particular direction of illumination, as well as te 
size of the disk, is best determined by trial for each 
individual subject and purpose. 

While in some cases a definite, fixed size and post 
tion of stop is adequate, yet in most instances it 1s de- 
sirable to be able to rapidly change the size of stop and 
to rotate the direction of light. For this purpose, the 
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iter has had constructed the two devices illustrated 

Figs. 3 and 4. 

The contrivance shown in Fig. 3 is simply an assort- 
nent of stops of different sizes mounted on the spokes 
fa wheel. As the wheel is rotated, any stop can be 
wung into position. The arm on which the wheel is 
mounted is pivoted at its base so that the entire appli- 
ince can be swung out of the way. Any stop may be 
otated about the optic axis by a compound rotary and 
‘votal motion of the wheel. 





Fig. 3—Device (in 
circle) for Obtain- 
ing Conical Illumi- 
nation. The disks 
are mounted with- 
in a wheel so that 
they may be readi- 
ly adjusted in the 
path of light 


on the filter affords a convenient means of noting its 
position. 


Direction of Light 


he 


‘Scratch 






.s 


a Elevated Constituent 


Fig. 6—Sketch Showing the Profile of Scratch 
(at AA, Fig. 5) Illustrating Method of Deter- 
mining Direction of Light Used in Photographing 





Fig. 5—Photomicrograph of Etched, Complex Alloy 

Under Conical Illumination. This photomicrograph 

shows the same field as Fig. 5-R, but in photographing, 

the direction for illumination for Fig. 5 was from left 

to right, while for Fig. 5-R it was from right to left. 

(x 4000, 1.9 mm. objective, 10.0 x eyepiece.) Reduced 
about one-half from the original 
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The shadow of the stop . 
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Fig. 4—Device for Obtaining 
Conical Illumination Using an 
Auxiliary Iris Diaphragm 
Mounted Within a Wheel Whose 
Center Is at the Optic Axis 


The device illustrated in Fig. 4 serves the same pur- 
pose in a different way. It consists of an auxiliary iris 
diaphragm mounted within a wheel whose center is at 
the optic axis. The knurled adjusting nut controls the 
degree of eccentricity of the auxiliary iris. With the 
microscope nicely adjusted, the latter method is more 
conveniently operated than the one first described. 
Moreover, it is the more rugged in construction but has 
the disadvantages of requiring more accurate adjust- 
ment of the microscope and of cutting down the amount 
of light. 


Terminology and Microscopic Appearances 


In the following, the term conical oblique illumina- 
tion or simply conical illumination will be used to des- 





Fig. 5-R—Photomicrograph of Same Field as Fig. 5. 

If Fig. 5 and Fig. 5-R are illuminated by a strong 

light from the left, Fig. 5-R usually presents an illu- 

sion, making the broad light areas appear depressed, 

whereas in reality they are elevated as usually appar- 

ent in Fig. 5. (x 4000, 1.9 mm. objective, 10.0 x eye- 
piece.) Reduced about one-half 
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ignate the method just described to distinguish it from 
oblique illumination as ordinarily applied. The terms 
vertical, normal and axial illumination refer to so-called 
vertical, that is, mixed axial and oblique illumination, 
commonly obtained when the object is illuminated 
through the objective. 

Oblique light as ordinarily applied is so nearly 
parallel to the surface of the object that it is not re- 
flected from a perfectly plane surface through the ob- 
jective to the eye because the angle of reflection equals 
the angle of incidence. Consequently, plane surfaces 
appear dark by ordinary oblique illumination and bright 
by ordinary vertical illumination. Rough surfaces, de- 


pressions or elevations, for the same reason, appear 





Etched 


Fig. 7—Photomicrograph of 
Under Conical Illumination. (x 2000, 1.9 mm. objec- 


Complex Alloy 


tive, 6.4 x eyepiece.) Reduced about one-third 


either light or dark, depending on whether they are 
viewed by ordinary oblique or by ordinary vertical illu- 
mination. In other words, the view obtained by ordi- 
nary oblique light is the negative to the positive appear- 
ance obtained from ordinary vertical illumination. 

Conical oblique light, on the other hand, does not 
give this negative appearance. The rays of light in 
this case are more nearly parallel to the optic axis and, 
therefore, are reflected back through the objective from 
plane surfaces, making them appear bright, as with so- 
called vertical illumination, and imparting a natural 
relief effect to the appearance. 


Conical Illumination and High Power 


Resolution, which is the optical quality of differen- 
tiating or distinguishing as such two lines which lie side 
by side, is directly proportional to the numerical aper- 
ture of the objective. In general, the greater the aper- 
ture, the more resolution attainable. Also, the greater 
the aperture, the more oblique are the outer rays in 
the light cone, between the objective and object. It is 
also evident that immersion oil will increase the 
obliquity of the extreme rays because its index of re- 
fraction is greater than that of air. As the method of 
conical illumination depends for its effects on the 
obliquity of the light passing through the objective, it 
follows from the above optical considerations that it is 
particularly adapted to high power work. 


Illustrations and Apparatus 


The accompanying photomicrographs will illustrate 
the method in its application to low and high power 
objectives. They were taken with a Bausch & Lomb 
inverted metallurgical microscope and camera mounted 
on a horizontal bed. A Wratten B filter was used in 
conjunction with a direct current are for illumination. 
Achromatic objectives and Huygenian eyepieces were 
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used in all cases. 
ard orthonon. 
With few exceptions the photomicrographs 
here, which were taken by oblique conical illum 
are orientated the same with respect to the direc f 
light used in photographing which is, with resp 
these pages, downward from left to right, at an 
of 45 deg. The left side of elevations and the righ: s; 
of depressions will then appear bright. The se of 
sight is very easily deceived, however, and unles 
direction of light used in photographing is known. 
impossible to tell, in the case of unknown structypes 
whether the appearance is real or an illusion. |} il] 
aid in avoiding the illusion if the light used in exam; 


The photographic plates wer, 








Fig. 8—Photomicrograph of the Same Field as Fig. 7 
Under Vertical Illumination. (x 2000, 1.9 mm. objec- 
tive, 6.4 x eyepiece.) Reduced about one-third 





Fig. 9—Field Lighted from the Left Shows Angulat 
Material Deeply Recessed by Etching, Contrasting with 
the Scratch Running Diagonally Across the Field. The 
light colored areas, whose west slopes are lighted and 
Reduced 
about one-half from an original of 2000 dia., etched 


whose east slopes are shaded, are plateaus. 


ing the micrographs be a strong one and have the same 
direction as that used in photographing. 

One of the exceptions in orientation mentioned above 
is Fig. 5R which, when compared with Fig. 5 under 4 
strong light from the upper left illustrates the illusion 
referred to. Under this condition of lighting most ob- 
servers see Fig. 5R as the inverse of Fig. 5. The reason 
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this is that while the fields are orientated the same. 
direction of light was reversed in Fig. 5R. What 
elevations in one seem to be depressions in the 
her. Turning the pictures upside down or allowing 
e light to come from lower right usually inverts the 
pearance of both pictures. When one is familiar 
vith a particular structure the illusion rarely occurs 
respective of the direction of light used in photo- 
raphing relative to that illuminating the picture. The 
llusion may also manifest itself while an object is be- 
g examined through the microscope, but only rarely 
with known structures or when a known detail such 
; a polishing scratch is visible in the field. 

The point to be emphasized in connection with con- 
cal illumination is that in interpretation of structure, 
t is dangerous when examining an unknown structure 
to rely on appearances. For correct interpretation, the 
direction of illumination must be known. The facts of 
‘elief must then be deduced. If the appearance co- 


Fig. 
rite. 


Fig. 


incides with the deduction, it is real. If it does not, it 
is an illusion. When this process has been applied to a 
view which persists in being an illusion, it will suddenly 
nvert and present the true appearance. 


Value of Polishing Scratches 


Because of the foregoing when examining an un- 
known structure, if this illusion proves confusing, it is 
advisable to analyze the structure with reference to a 
known surface detail such as a polishing scratch. If 
a scratch is large enough or under sufficient magnifica- 
tion it serves as a criterion to determine whether the 
illusion is present. Reference to Figs. 5 and 6 will 
make clear the use of a scratch in determining the di- 
rection of the light. Fig. 6 is a profile across the 
scratch at AA. From Fig. 5, it will be seen that the 
left side of the scratch is darker than the right, hence 
the light is coming from left to right as shown by the 
irrows in Fig. 6. 


Other Practical Applications 


Other interesting features attending the use of 
blique lighting are to be noted in Figs. 7 and 8 
(< 2000, etched) are of a different material at higher 
magnification, as is also Fig. 9 (x 2000, etched). Inci- 
lentally, the angular material in Fig. 9 has been 


roved, by focussing measurements, to be actually 
‘eeply recessed by etching. This corroborates the evi- 
ence furnished by the scratch which runs diagonally 
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11—Photomicrographs Showing Slip Lines 
Boundaries in Ferrite. 
conical illumination from four directions as indicated by Arrows. 
(x 1000, 
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across the field in Fig. 9, i.e., the field was lighted from 
the left and, therefore, the light colored areas, whose 
west slopes are lighted and whose east slopes are 
shaded, are plateaus. Likewise the angular areas, 
whose west sides are shaded and whose east sides are 
lighted, are hollows, etched out. 

Figs. 5, 5R (x 4000, etched) are of the same field 
as Fig. 9 but at twice the magnification. No advantage 
is derived from the higher magnification. It is appar- 













10—Photomicrographs Showing Grain Boundaries in Fer- 
This figure shows the same field under conical illumination 
from four directions as indicated by 

objective, 6.4 x eyepiece.) 


arrows. (x 500, 4 mm. 
Reduced about one-half (Left) 


and Grain 
This figure shows the same field under 


1.9 mm. objective, 6.4 x eyepiece.) Reduced about 
one-half from the originals (Above) 


ent, however, that magnification is no obstacle to this 
method. 


Grain Boundaries Under Conical Illumination 


In the introductory remarks of this paper the nature 
of grain boundaries was referred to. In the case of a 
pure metal, or of a solid solution, it has been inferred 
by some from focussing measurements that the sur- 
faces of individual grains etch to varying depths owing 
to the differential existing between the rates of attack 
along different crystallographic axes. From this it is 
commonly conceded that black lines representing grain 
boundaries are really steps from one grain level to an- 
other. If this needs corroboration, it receives it from 
examination of grain boundaries under conical illumi- 
nation. In Fig. 10 is shown the appearance of grains 
of ferrite etched with picric acid in alcohol, strained by 
compression, and magnified < 500 under conical illumi- 
nation. A similar series, taken with oil immersion ob- 
jective (<< 1000) of a different field, is shown in Fig. 11. 

The difference between the photomicrographs in 
Figs. 10 and 11 illustrates an interesting application of 
conical illumination similar in effect to that produced 
under ordinary oblique light by rotating the specimen. 
In the present case, the direction of illumination was 
changed in 90 deg. steps. Thus, in the left-hand photo- 
micrograph the direction of the light for photographing 
was, with respect to these pages, horizontally from 
right to left; that for the upper photomicrograph was 
vertically upward; for the right-hand photomicrograph 
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horizontally from left to right, for the lower photo- 
micrograph vertically downward. Knowing the direc- 
tion of illumination, it is easy to tell by inspection, the 
relative elevations of the grains. 
In addition to corroborating the step theory of grain 
boundaries, several other features are revealed by these 
illustrations. Referring to Fig. 10, (upper and lower 
photomicrographs), the short horizontal grain boun- 
dary in the top center is evidently a ridge, for in the 
upper photomicrographs, its lower slope is lighted and 
its upper is dark, while in the lower photomicrograph, 
the reverse is true. Furthermore, the curving grain 
boundary in the center of the figure will be seen, at its 
horizontal sector, to be a combination of ridge and step. 
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Fig. 1 Diagrams of Types of Grain Boundaries in 


Ferrite Horizontal broken lines represent original 
Inclined broken lines 
epresent grain boundaries below the surfaces. Solid 


polished surfaces before etching 


Hatch lines indi- 
1 orientation between adjacent grains 


represent the etched surfaces. 


A third type of boundary is seen in Fig. 11 (right-hand 
and left-hand photomicrographs). The boundary be- 
tween the central and lower left-hand grains is evi- 
dently a ditch, both grains being at the same level. 

Fig. 12 depicts various types of grain boundaries 
observed under conical illumination in very mild steel. 
An attempt is made by dotted lines to reconstruct the 
grains, as they were before etching, and to indicate the 
continuation of boundaries below the surface. The un- 
shaded portions represent metal removed by etching. 
It is thought that these sketches will be suggestive in 
themselves of various possibilities in the way of ex- 
planation. 

Practical advantages of the method suggest them- 
selves continually, not the least of which the writer 
has found to be the sense of pleasure and lack of 
fatigue attendant upon its use. Without doubt, this is 
the consequence of viewing objects in the microscopic 
field in their natural relationships. 


Methods for analyzing molybdenum and various 
other rare metals have been described by the Bureau 
of Mines in Bulletin 212, which may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, at a price of 40 cents. 
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Developments in Hot Procea®Galvaniyi, 


The coating on an ordinary galvanized sheet 
sists of several layers and, by reference to the 
librium of the iron-zine system, the first layer is ; 
to be one corresponding to the solid solution 
80 to 100 per cent iron phase, says an artic! 
Metal Industry (British), Nov. 2, 1928. Ata dip 
temperature, the rate of zinc diffusion will be 
but the high iron percentage will make this layer 
ductile. The next layer formed will be equivalent {0 
the FeZn; compound, and possibly also to thé Fe7Zy 
compound and solid solutions of the high zinc propor 
tions. This layer will be very brittle. The third lave, 
is produced on withdrawal from the bath, and its com 
position will be that of the molten metal in the same. 
It will likewise be ductile. The article is in part as 
follows: 

The process now in general use in Austria aims at 
omitting this brittle phase. An illustration shows the 
type of kettle used, which is almost completely filled 
with lead, there being only, say, 1% in. of spelter on 
top. Sheets, after pickling and cleaning as usual, are 
dipped into the molten lead, go through the flux, are 
passed under the flux-box, and then drawn out through 
the thin layer of spelter, no further operation being 
necessary. Very pure lead, free from antimony, should 
be used, and the best spelter—on no account remelted 
metal. 

Another new process, called “galvannealing,” has 
been brought out for galvanizing wire, which prevents 
the coating flaking off or stripping when the wire is 
sharply bent. In the new process, the zinc actually 
penetrates or is amalgamated with the wire. The zinc 
is applied much more thickly, and it is almost im- 
possible to break through or peel it off. Instead of 
having the zinc wiped off on emerging from the pans, 
the wires are passed through a long heat-treating fur- 
nace which keeps the heavy zinc coating molten long 
enough for it to spread evenly and to penetrate until 
it becomes part and parcel of the wire. The heat used 
is a bright cherry-red, at which temperature there is 
a strong affinity between the two metals. 


Ai- 


Open-Hearth Refractory Materials 


In connection with the study of open-hearth refrac- 
tory materials, being undertaken at the Ceramic Experi- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines, Columbus, Ohio, 
experimental work has been started which has as its 
aim the produetion of a high alumina refractory using 
a kaolinitic bauxite as the raw material. There are large 
deposits of bauxite high in silica, that have found a 
very limited field of usefulness, which it is hoped can 
be utilized to produce a less acid refractory than silica 
and which will at the same time have a higher fusion 
temperature. When such material is fused or highly sin- 
tered, it can be made into a brick which will be practically 
free from the high shrinkage characteristic of bauxite 
brick burned at the ordinary kiln temperatures. The 
mineralogical composition aimed at is a mixture 0! 
sillimanite and corundum together with the eutectic 
formed between these two minerals. It is proposed to 
prepare the sinter by the method proposed by Lecesne 
or by whatever modification of it may seem desirable. 
One modification which has been suggested is the utiliza- 
tion of oxygen-enriched air for the blow toward the end 
of the burn. 


Request for Unpublished Data 


The editorial board of International Critical Tables 
will appreciate receiving from scientific investigators 
any numerical data which they are able and willing 
to furnish, which have not been published prior t° 
Jan. 1, 1924. All data are desired which characteriZ 
the behavior of any definite material, substance 0 
system. Data will be included in International Critica 
Tables, and the source will be indicated by “private 
communication from, etc.” All data should be sent to 
International Critical Tables, National Research (ou 
cil, Washington. 











Woodrow Wilson and War Industries 


Full Cooperation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers Secured Without 
Legislative Control of Production—The Marvelous 


Work of Various Boards 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The lamented death of Wood- 
row Wilson recalls vividly the close relationship the 
war President had with the iron and steel and allied 
ndustries during the struggle against the Central 
Powers. His vast intellectual powers quickly took in 
ind analyzed problems that ordinarily would be out- 
side the thought of one of his training and tempera- 
ment. Devoted to world peace, he was by no means 
a pacifist. During the war he urged production relent- 
lessly—production and still more production—and was 
a tremendous driving force to this end back of the great 
war machine he had caused to be set up. To Woodrow 
Wilson all industries were important and the contact 
he had with them was remarkable. But to say that 
he had a particularly close acquaintance with the prob- 
lems of the key industry, iron and steel, is only to state 
a fact. 


A Leader Among Leaders 


It was not unusual to see President Wilson in one of 
the Government departments or bureaus, appearing un- 
announced, to confer with their heads or subordinates 
on the progress that was being made in setting up the 
war machine. His words were not alone those of com- 
mand to speed up preparation, but of encouragement, 
advice and offers of help. At no time did he indicate 
discouragement, no matter how depressing the prob- 
lems might be, including those of the iron and steel 
and cognate industries. The attitude of the war Pres- 
ident was one of cheerfulness, frequently shot through 
with rays of delightful humor and confident smiles. 
Woodrow Wilson never liked the title of “intellectual 
machine” which an admirer had given him. He wanted 
to be known as a human machine as well. His visits 
among those in war service in Washington and his con- 
ferences with industrial leaders during the struggle 
revealed him in this light to a remarkable degree. 

That he had an extraordinary equipment for his 
great task was manifested constantly from April 2, 
1917, the day he appeared before Congress with his war 
message, until the armistice. He was well aware of the 
fact that America was pitifully unprepared for the war 
and faced demands that seemed to be overwhelming. 
The outstanding problems were the keeping of the allies 
from starvation by supplying food, assisting the allied 
armies by great shipments of material, expediting as 
large fighting forces as possible to France and 
equipping them with the implements of war. Being 
without a merchant marine, the United States also had 
to build a vast fleet of vessels to transport men and 
supplies along with increasing its naval units vastly. 
All called for immense quantities of steel. 

Coordination between the United States and the 
associate powers was quickly brought about, conferences 
held and plans made for exchange of information and 
materials, much necessary legislation passed, including 
appropriations and the creation of war organizations, 
such as the Council of National Defense. Conditions 
were more or less chaotic, but with a clear vision Pres- 
ident Wilson made short work of obstacles. Thanks 
to the intelligent and devoted work of the Council of 
National Defense, definite ideas were evolved for the 
building of a war machine. The War Industries Board, 
organized for creating facilities for manufacture, open- 
ing new sources of raw materials, allocating materials, 
decreeing priorities, fixing prices and acting as pur- 
chasing agent for the allies, became the greatest indus- 
trial clearing house that the world has ever known. 

The War Industries Board was created on July 28, 
1917, by the Council of National Defense and promptly 
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approved by the President. For its head the President 
chose Bernard M. Baruch, a man whose name was 
hardly known to the iron and steel industry, but the 
great organization he built and the great service he 
rendered fully justified the selection of the President. 
This machine was destined to control with absolute 
power the entire industrial resources of the nation, and 
without any legislative mandate ‘to name prices and 
perform its many other functions, in all of its activities 
having the cheerful cooperation of the industries of 
the country. The War Industries Board was expected 
to provide iron and steel to the Allies at the same prices 
at which they were provided to the United States Gov- 
ernment, for on July 12, 1917, President Wilson had 
declared that there must be a “just price” and that 
“prices for the Government must be the same as for the 
public.” On the same day, Secretary of War Baker 
issued a statement saying that the steel men had given 
assurance that their entire product would be available 
for the war and that they were doing everything pos- 
sible to stimulate and increase production and speed 
deliveries. The price, he said, for iron and steel prod- 
ucts was left to be determined after a cost inquiry by 
the Federal Trade Commission was completed. 

Following conferences of steel manufacturers with 
Mr. Baruch and others, the President on Sept. 24, 1917, 
issued his first price fixing announcement. This was 
followed from time to time by other announcements and 
throughout the war the prices announced by the Presi- 
dent were adhered to with patriotic unanimity by iron 
and steel manufacturers without any compulsion of 
statute. The history of the manner of reaching the 
prices, of supplying material, of increasing plant facil- 
ities and setting up added war units, the whole-hearted 
support of manufacturers of iron and steel, is illumi- 
natingly set forth by Grosvenor B. Clarkson in his book, 
“Industrial America in the World War,” which was re- 
viewed in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 20, 1923. Mr. Baruch 
also made public an interesting report, “American In- 
dustry in the War” on March 20, 1921, detailing work 
of the War Industries Board and making recommenda- 
tions for industrial preparedness. 


Cooperation of Iron and Steel Leaders 


Many prominent men were associated with the War 
Industries Board. All iron and steel producers were 
in contact with it in one way or another. Chairman 
Elbert H. Gary of the United States Steel Corporation 
headed a committee of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute which worked with the board. The Director of 
Steel Supplies of the board was J. Leonard Replogle. 
The price fixing committee was headed by a man outside 
the steel industry, Robert S. Brookings of St. Louis. 
To name all iron and steel men who worked with the 
board and lent their utmost efforts to production would 
mean almost the naming of the entire list in the indus- 
try. The selections made from the iron and steel in- 
dustry showed the great confidence President Wilson 
had in its representatives. His appointment of Chair- 
man Charles M. Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration to head the Emergency Fleet Corporation was 
further proof of the discernment of President Wilson in 
selecting big men to perform big tasks, and he was free 
to pay tribute to them and their work. 


No Steel Price Legislation 


The quick acquiescence of steel manufacturers in 
what the Government authorities did, even if the 
policies did not accord entirely with their personal 
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views, was always in evidence. There was no quib- 
bling. All had in view the common end—the winning 
of the war. The thorough support given the President 
made unnecessary the enactment of legislation, though 
bills were proposed looking to the control of prices of 
steel. Coke and coal were under legislative control 
through the Lever act but coke and coal interests were 
so regulated because of the general public use of these 
products, along with food. The railroads also were 
taken over by the Government because of their public 
service and the need to mobilize them on war lines. 
Their problems were many. They had become con- 
gested; movement of steel and other essential war prod- 
ucts was halted at times. But at length, with the co- 
operation of the Government authorities and industrial 
interests, they worked efficiently. Thus, when the 
Armistice came, the nation had begun to show its poten- 
tialities as a huge war machine, though never were 
these possibilities completely measured. 

Mr. Baruch, in his report, said that in steel the 
result of price fixing was to reduce ship plates from 
$12 to $3.25 per 100 lb.; pig iron from $60 to $33 per 
ton; coke from $12.75 to $6; copper from 37c. to 16.67c., 
23.5¢e. and and zine from 22.50c. to 12c. The 
accuracy of Mr. Baruch’s higher figures may be chal- 
lenged so far as concerns their applying to any consid- 
erable tonnage, but it is fair to say that price fixing 
by agreement with the iron and steel manufacturers’ 
committee represented a saving of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, when comparison is made with prices pre- 
vailing in the open market previous to Sept. 24, 1917. 


) 2 
20C., 


A Marvelous Performance 


Figures of production are an impressive reminder 
‘f the cooperation of the steel industry. While, due to 
fuel shortage, production of pig iron declined from 39,- 
435,000 tons in 1916 to 38,650,000 tons in 1917, produc- 
tion of steel ingots and castings was the greatest on 
record, running close to 45,000,000 tons, compared with 
42,773,680 tons in 1916. 

The enormous demands made for steel for ships, 
munitions, cars and locomotives, and many other chan 
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nels of consumption were strikingly shown whe) 
Replogle told the American Iron and Steel Ins: 

at its meeting in New York in June, 1918, that so 
War Industries Board then had unfilled orders on tha 
books of steel manufacturers and in Washingto: = 
16,800,000 tons of steel for the United States and a)\ica 
Governments. Yet despite methods of conserv: o 
adopted by the board, steel and more steel was in Je. 
mand and the problem at times was extremely perp|cx- 
ing. The demand rose until in the middle of Augys: 
1918, it was 23,000,000 tons. Iron and steel units were 
added, especially plate mills and ordnance plants, and 
the industry, responding to the ever urgent appeal! for 
more steel, had considerably augmented its output, and 
was producing in huge tonnages when the Armistice 
came. 

Prior to 1914, says Benedict Crowell, assistant to 
the Secretary of War and director of munitions, in 
“America’s Munitions,” there were but six Government 
arsenals and two large private ordnance works which 
knew anything about the production of heavy weapons. 
After 1914 war industry sprang up in the United States 
yet in 1917 there were only g score or so of firms en. 
gaged in the manufacture of artillery ammunition, big 
guns, rifles, machine guns and other important ordnance 
supplies for the Allies. When the Armistice was signed 
nearly 8000 manufacturing plants in the United States 
were working on ordnance contracts. In the 19 months 
of war American factories, he says, produced over 
2,879,000,000 rounds of rifle and machine-gun ammuni- 
tion. Prior to Nov. 11, 1918, America produced in the 
75-mm. size gun alone about 4,250,000 high-explosive 
shells, over 500,000 gas shells and over 7,250,000 shrap- 
nel. At the request of President Wilson through the 
War Department, the United States Steel Corporation 
was erecting on Neville Island without profit to itself 
an ordnance plant which would have produced weapons 
of the character of those used with railroad mounts and 
would have turned them out in large numbers had not 
the Armistice come to put an end to the immense enter- 
prise. Ultimately it would have involved an expend- 
iture of $150,000,000. 


Steel Treaters’ Fifth Sectional Meeting 


Tool Steel Problems, X-Ray Analysis and Scientific Control of 
Production Discussed at Rochester Last Week 


IVE sectional meetings have been conducted by the 

American Society for Steel Treating. The most 
successful one was held last week under the auspices 
of the Rochester chapter at the Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. It was characterized by 
the largest attendance of any of the previous sectional 
meetings and was featured by an unusually high grade 
program of technical papers. Nearly 150 members 
and guests were registered, the preponderance being 
representatives of chapters in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and other sections. The 
object of these sectional meetings, which is to bring 
together the membership of chapters in certain parts 
of the country for the discussion of various subjects, 
and the promotion of a better acquaintance, was fully 
realized at the Rochester meeting. 

The first day was devoted to technical papers and 
the second day to plant visitations. After the usual 
registration on the morning of the first day, the first 
technical session was called to order by J. J. Desmond, 
chairman of the Rochester chapter, who extended a 
brief welcome to the visiting members and then in- 
troduced Edwin F. Cone of THE IRON AGE as chairman 
of the meeting. 


Carbon and High-Speed Tool Steels 


The first paper was presented by A. H. d’Arcambal, 
chief metallurgist, Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., who discussed “Some Carbon and High-Speed 
Steels Used in the Manufacture of Small Tools.” The 





speaker had a large assortment of specimens to illus- 
trate his address, which was largely from notes. It 
discussed in general the importance of metallurgical 
control in the manufacture of such steels. After a 
general presentation of the importance of chemical 
and physical tests and the value of keeping individual 
records of each grade of steel and of each type of tool 
in its heat treatment in a plant such as his own, the 
speaker suggested that, in addition to this, visits to 
the steel mills where the steel is produced are often 
advisable. 

Mr. d’Arcambal referred to the poor quality of tool 
steel made during the war in open-hearth furnaces 
and then dwelt upon the subject of electric and crucible 
steel for the manufacture of tool steel, stating his 
decided preference for the electric process as insuring 
proper temperature control, as well as close chemical 
regulation, adding that by contrast the crucible process 
was more liable to vary in chemical results. His 
address was divided into two parts covering, first, 
carbon steel and, later, high-speed steel. He dwelt 
upon the importance of not hammering or forging ¢ar- 
bon steel at too high a temperature, and then described 
some of the various types of carbon and semi-high- 
speed tool steels, passing around the audience samples 
of some of these and giving various illustrations of 
good and bad heat treatment. 

In discussing the various types of carbon steel the 
speaker mentioned six, those containing 1.10 to 1.29 
per cent carbon, those containing 0.90 to 1 per cent 
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bon, and then those having small percentages of 
romium, others having chromium and tungsten in 
all proportions, as well as some types, mostly semi- 
gh-speed, having silicon, chromium, vanadium, 
lybdenum, and possibly other elements each not 
ceeding 1 per cent. 


Electric Hardening Room a Possibility 


The speaker discussed the hardening, quenching and 

empering of these various steels, dealing with both 
e open-fire and the bath method of heating, assert- 
ng that one method might be better than another in 
articular cases, but expressing his preference for the 
ectrie process wherever possible. He made the 
ignificant remark that he believed that within three 
ears it will be possible to equip a modern hardening 
oom with electric heating equipment exclusively, and 
e unqualifiedly approved such an aim. 

Under high-speed steels, Mr. d’Arcambal discussed 
the 18 and 14 per cent tungsten varieties, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the 18 per cent has a wider 
ange of hardening with less liability of a coarsening 
f the grain. He dwelt rather briefly on cobalt steels 
ontaining 3.50 per cent cobalt, and also on those con- 
taining molybdenum, uranium, etc., as being more sales 
propositions than really high-grade steels. In all 
high-speed steel he insisted that carbon was the most 
important element and that for the best cutting 
efficiency a carbon range of 0.65 to 0.75 per cent was 
preferable. 

Dealing with the hardening of high-speed steel, the 
speaker described the salt bath, the pack hardening, 
and the open-fire methods, dwelling upon the ad- 
vantages of the last where proper equipment could be 
obtained. He referred to the Ryan electric high-speed 
steel treating furnace (described in THE IRON AGE, 
Jan, 24) as a new development and one of considerable 
interest because of the high temperature obtainable 
and urged those present to inspect this furnace at the 
Gleason Works in Rochester the following day. In 
general, he stated that a high-speed tool may be con- 
sidered as properly hardened if it is file hard on a 
ground surface after drawing at 1100 deg. 

A few miscellaneous questions were answered by 
the speaker, but sufficient time for adequate discussion 
of the paper was not available. 


Structure of Metals 


The second paper of the morning session was 
entitled “Structure of Metals,” by Prof. O. W. Ellis, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Can., which was pre- 
sented in abstract by R. M. Bayliss, editor of the 
Transactions of the society. The paper was a highly 
technical discussion and presented the author’s col- 
loidal theory as contrasted with the amorphous and 
other theories. 

The paper was briefly discussed by S. L. Hoyt, 
metallurgical engineer, research laboratory, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and by Dr. Zay Jef- 
fries, research bureau, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Cleveland. Both of these speakers took considerable 
exception to Prof. Ellis’s colloidal theory, characteriz- 
ing it as highly speculative and not based upon as 
many facts as some other theories which the speakers 
manifestly have preference for. 

Five papers were presented at the afternoon session, 
nost of them being informal addresses, illustrated 

slides and specimens. The session was turned 
ver by the chairman of the Rochester chapter to A. 
W. H. Green, Philadelphia chapter, chief metallurgist 
\llingsworth Steel Co., Philadelphia. 


Scientific Control of Production 


“Control of Production by Scientific Methods” was 
the title of the first address delivered by Prof. H. M. 
Boylston, department of metallurgy, Case School of 
\pplied Science, Cleveland. The address was of a 
veneral nature, illustrated by slides, and dealt with 
some of the modern methods of scientific control as 
ipplied to the production and heat treatment of steel, 
nis object being to present a general picture. Going 


ack to the earliest days and alluding to Tubal Cain, 
s the first iron metallurgist and heat treater of steel, 
‘ traced the development down to the present time, 
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stating that now the purpose of all investigation was 
the improvement of the product combined with a reduc- 
tion of waste. 

Professor Boylston divided his subject into five 
parts, discussing control by heat treatment, control 
by chemistry, control by physical testing, control by 
structure, and the inspection of raw materials. He 
dealt largely with the various processes and instru- 
ments used under the various heads referred to, throw- 
ing on the screen pictures of modern apparatus of all 
kinds. 

In the brief discussion which followed, allusion was 
made to X-ray analysis and to some recent develop- 
ments in metallography, such as the possibility of un- 
usually high power magnification and the use of coni- 
cal illumination. 


Magnetic Testing as a Means of Control 


A brief description of some of the recent work 
of Dr. C. H. Burrows was presented by Edwin F. Cone, 
New York chapter, who stated that recently he had 
had the good fortune to be present, with a group of 
invited guests at the laboratory of Dr. Burrows in 
Jersey City, where a demonstration was given of some 
of the recent results obtained, after several years’ in- 
vestigation, as to the application of magnetic analysis 
to the heat treatment of steel, and also some of the 
further refinements of apparatus perfected by Dr. 
Burrows in the testing of the homogeneity of steel. 
The details of the description referred to are given 
elsewhere in this issue of THE IRON AGE. If the claims 
of Dr. Burrows, that the magnetic testing of steel as 
applied to heat treatment has been put upon a com- 
mercial basis, are borne out, the speaker pointed out 
that it is an important step in advance not only as 
applied to the scientific control of heat treatment, but 
of production as well. 


X-Ray Analysis of Steel 


Taking as his subject “X-rays and Steel,” Dr. Ancel 
St. John, Research Laboratories Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Co., Long Island City, N. Y., delivered an inter- 
esting address on various phases of this subject. He 
stated that his present lecture was really an elabora- 
tion of the two articles on the same subject which ap- 
peared in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 27 and Oct. 4. 

The speaker illustrated his discussion with various 
models of different crystals, and also had in operation 
a small X-ray machine with which he demonstrated 
the application of X-rays to the examination of iron, 
aluminum and other metals. He also discussed, with 
the aid of lantern slides, the work of the Watertown 
Arsenal in perfecting its foundry practice by means 
of the X-ray examination of steel castings and also 
delivered a somewhat elaborate explanation of the ap- 
plication of the X-ray to crystal analysis, fully illus- 
trating this with lantern slides. 

Dr. St. John expressed the opinion that he helieved 
that some day the X-ray will be not only a method of 
control in metallurgical operations, but available on a 
commercial scale for the examination of steel. 


Annealing of Tool Steel 


The third paper of the afternoon was read in -ab- 
stract by J. V. Emmons, chief metallurgist, Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio, who took as his sub- 
ject the “Annealing of Tool Steel.” The speaker dis- 
cussed somewhat minutely some of the more important 
phases of this subject, dealing largely with carbon tool 
steel containing from 0.60 to 1.50 per cent carbon. He 
discussed some of the various factors, having to do with 
the machinability and hardening of steel as affected by 
heat treatment, as well as the refinement of the grain. 
He stated that annealing depends upon the condition 
the steel is in before being subfected to that process, 
but that it is safely conducted if done just above 
the critical point. Among the interesting points which 
he brought out was the fact that graphite in high car- 
bon tool steels has now practically disappeared, where- 
as a few years ago it was not unusual to find con- 
siderable present after heat treatment. One cause of 
this change was the presence of small amounts of 
chromium in many of the carben steels, introduced 
either purposely or as a constituent of the scrap or pig 
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iron used. In fact, plain carbon tool steel with no 
chromium is now rare. 


Motor Pinions and Photoelastic Analysis 


The session concluded with the presentation of two 
brief addresses, one on the photoelastic method of analy 
sis as applied to the design of railroad motor pinions, 
delivered by A. L. Kimball, and the other, the properties 
of railroad motor pinions, presented by G. R. Brophy, 
both with the research laboratory of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, Bs 

Mr. Kimball by means of lantern slides described 
an apparatus which uses refracted light which, when 


applied in special apparatus and special material, 
brings out in the form of various colored bands of 
light the stress strains which ma_ ve expected in the 


design of certain products, such as motor pinions when 
made from a model. Mr. Brophy’s address was the 
demonstration of some of the foregoing results of 
photoelastic analysis, as shown by the fracture of the 
teeth from certain railroad motor pinions. The frac- 
tures plainly indicated that the lines of strain in the 
were in nearly the same general location as 
shown by the photoelastic representation of the ma 
terial used in the original models. 


steel 


Banquet and Plant Visitation 


By invitation of the Rochester Chamber of Com 
merce, the convention united with that body in an in- 


formal banquet Thursday evening, held in the cham- 
ber’s own building. It had originally been intended 
hat Dr. George K. Burgess, national president of the 


society and the director of Bureau of Standards, would 
be the chief speaker, but it was impossible for him to 
leave Washington. In his place Ray M. Hudson, as- 
sistant chief division of simplified practice of the De- 
partment of Commerce, delivered an interesting address 
on “Simplification and Standardization.” In the ab- 
sence of Dr. Rush Rhees, president University of 
Rochester, originally scheduled as toastmaster, S. M. 
Havens of Chicago, a director of the society and as- 
sistant manager Wyman-Gordon Co., officiated in his 
place. There were brief addresses by James E. Glea 
son, president Gleason Works, Rochester, representing 
the Chamber of Commerce, and by Arthur S. Gale, 
professor of mathematics and dean of the University 
of tochester. 

Piant visitation occupied the larger part of the 
second day, Friday, Feb. 1, when about 50 visiting 
members were escorted through the plants of the Glea- 
son Works, the Taylor Instrument Co., Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., where luncheon was served, and the re- 
search laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Co. 

It is understood that the next sectional meeting will 
probably be held under the auspices of one of the chap- 
ters in Illinois or Minnesota. 


The corporate name of Milwaukee Rolling Mill Co., 
Milwaukee, recently purchased by Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, has been changed to Inland Steel Co. of Wis- 


‘onsin. Officers have been elected as follows: Chair- 
man, P. D. Block, who is president Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago; president, C. A. Irwin; vice-president, in 
‘harge of sales, Edward M. Adams; vice-president, C. 
M. Easterly; secretary-treasurer, W. D. Truesdale; 
works superintendent, Boyd B. Jack. Messrs. Irwin 


and Jack held the same positions in the old organiza- 


) 


New guards for 25 and 50-watt mill type lamps, 
made of expanded steel, reinforced and tinned, have 
been placed on the market by the Flexible Steel Lacing 
Co., 4607 Lexington Street, Chicago. Key locking and 
non-locking styles are available. 


A pamphlet on trademarks, trade names and unfair 
competition has been prepared for general distribution 
by William C. Linton and a copy may undoubtedly be 
obtained by addressing Mr. Linton at 918 F Street, N. 
W., Washington. 
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Appointee to Federal Trade Commission \}., 
Not Be Confirmed 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The sensational Teapot 
Oil investigation has become of such great mag: 
as to confine the activities of the Senate to th 
subject almost exclusively. Because of this it h: 
sulted in delay in acting on the appointment by 
dent Coolidge of George B. Christian to succeed \ 
Murdock as a member of the Federal Trade Con 
sion. Mr. Murdock, who recently resigned to re 
editorial work on his paper, the Wichita Eagle, Wi 
Kas., gave up his official duties with the commissi: 
Feb. 1. There promises to be a lively fight in the Ser 
over the confirmation of the appointment. 

Mr. Christian, intimate friend of and former seer 
tary to the late Warren G. Harding, when the latter was 
Senator and President of the United States, is looked 
upon by progressives in the Senate as being a conserva 
tive. Because of this his confirmation will meet with 
opposition, but friends of Mr. Christian express con 
fidence that in the end he will be confirmed. 

The appointment of Mr. Christian would mean that 
he would take part in considering cases of great interest 
to the iron and steel and related industries. The out- 
standing case of this kind is the Pittsburgh plus pro- 
ceedings. When the original vote was taken in this 
case, Commissioners Gaskill, Murdock and Colver voted 
against the issuance of the complaint. Subsequently, 
Mr. Colver was succeeded by Commissioner Nugent, 
who voted for a complaint, which was issued by a 
vote of three to two. Mr. Murdock and Mr. Gaskill 
again voted against the issuance of a complaint. Since 
that time Commissioner VanFleet has taken up his 
duties on the commission, and, while it is not known 
what his position in the Pittsburgh base case is, if 
he and Mr. Christian should be opposed to a cease and 
desist order, and if Mr. Gaskill has not changed his po- 
sition, this would mean dismissal of the proceedings in- 
asmuch as a majority would vote for such action. 


Metal Finishers’ Exposition 

The Metal Finishers’ Exposition, held in Dayton, 
Ohio, last year, will be repeated this year on a larger 
scale, April 14 to 19, inclusive. The purposes of the 
Exposition are to acquaint the buying public with the 
various phases of the metal finishing business necessary 
to produce decorative and protective finishes and to ac- 
quaint the manufacturer and dealer of these products 
with the materials, processes and equipment necessary. 

The exhibition will be held under the auspices of the 
Dayton branch of the American Electroplaters’ Society. 
M. G. Kopf, chairman of the executive committee, 612 
Schwind Building, Dayton, is director of the exposition. 


The Southern Railway is developing its Finley 
yards at North Birmingham, Ala., and specifications 
are out for 2000 tons of structural steel for a car shop 
and locomotive erecting shop. Dwight C. Robertson & 
Co. of New York have the contract for much of the 
construction. Cement in quantity is being purchased 
in the Birmingham district, and from 75,000 to 80,000 
bbl. will be used. The car shops will do some of the 
work that was done at the Gadsden car works which 
were destroyed by fire a few months ago. 


The Chicago Foundrymen’s Club will hold its regu- 
lar monthly dinner-meeting at the City Club, Chicago, 
Saturday evening, Feb. 9. The program calls for a 
round table discussion in which the members them- 
selves will participate, relating pertinent incidents 
from their own foundry experiences. 


} 


The New York Central Railroad plans the elimina- 
tion of thirteen grade crossings ‘through the city of 
South Bend, Ind. The proiect will entail an outlay ©! 
over $1,000,000 and considerable structural stee! ¥ 
be required. 
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LeBlond 17-Inch Lathe 


he R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
added to its line the 17-in. heavy-duty rapid pro- 
tion lathe illustrated, which among other features 
rovided with a six-speed selective geared headstock, 
tended to adapt the machine to the heavier phases 
plain turning and facing work. 

The spindle speeds range from 50 to 250 r.p.m. and 

anges of speed may be made selectively without the 

essity of going through intermediate speeds. The 
tire range of spindle speeds is obtained by the ma- 
pulation of two levers. The driving pulley is 14 in. 
diameter, the driving belt 4 in. wide and the pulley 
eed 500 r.p.m. The driving pulley runs on an oil 
ish to relieve the drive shaft of belt pull, and is 
itched to the shaft by an automobile-type multiple- 
sk clutch which runs in oil. The clutch is operated 
1y the lever at the front of the headstock. 

The headstock is of the flooded lubrication type, 
eing filled with oil to a level in- 

ated on the front. Gears are of 
hrome-nickel alloy steel, heat 
treated and hardened. They have 
tub form teeth and are rounded. 
The sliding gears are mounted on 
short high-carbon steel shafts with 
six hobbed splines, the correspond- 
ing keys in the gears. being 

roached from the solid. The spin- 
dle is large and is a high-carbon 
crucible steel forging. Spindle 
boxes are tapered and are adjust- 
able. End thrust is taken against 
ball bearings. 

The apron is of the company’s 
patented construction. A positive 
jaw feed clutch controls both the 
longitudinal and transverse feeds. 
Gears are drop forgings, heat 
treated, and the rack pinion has 
four keys milled integral, the rack the Heavier Phases 
gear having multiple broached key- 
ways. The bed is of the company’s 
heavy duty design and the improved compensating vee 
is incorporated. 

Nine changes of feed, from 0.010 to 0.123 in. per 
revolution of the spindle, are obtainable with the use 
of two change levers, the bottom lever compounding 
the range obtainable with the top lever. The gears 
f chrome-nickel alloy steel, hardened, and shafts are 
short, the sliding gear shafts are multiple splined. The 
mechanism is driven from the spindle by a roller chain, 
the drive being completely inclosed. 

Constant speed belted motor drive with the motor 
carried in the base of the head end cabinet leg, is 
ivailable. A 5-hp. 1200-r.p.m. motor is recommended. 
lhe swing over the shears is 18% in. and over the 
arriage 12% in. Work up to 2 ft. 9 in. long may be 
held between centers on the lathe with 6 ft. bed. The 
shipping weight of the machine with 6 ft. bed is 2300 Ib. 


‘i 


Otticials of the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Mil- 
waukee, tendered a banquet to 250 employees who have 
credit for five years or more of continuous service, 
and presented each with a gold service pin, each of 
pecial design to fit the term of service. The emblems 
for men in the 25-year and 30-year class were em- 
bellished with a diamond. Plans were laid for a per- 
manent organization of veteran employees. Speakers 
at the dinner were Henry Harnischfeger, president; 
Arthur G. Henricks, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Rene V. Schleinitz, secretary, and M. J. Yocum, 
vho recently retired as secretary. 


The first haulage electrification of an open-pit 
ron mine in America will be made with the installa- 
tion of three 60-ton electric locomotives recently pur- 
chased by the M. A. Hanna Co. from the General Elec- 
trie Co. Each locomotive will be equipped with an aux- 
iliary cable reel to be used when temporary track ex- 
tensions are made beyond the third rail. 
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Decision as to Rates on Plates 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—Rates charged on steel plates 
in carloads from Eastern points to Portland, Ore., be- 
tween Feb. 26 and Aug. 18, 1920, were not applicable, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission held in a decision 
last week in passing upon the case of the Williamette 
Iron & Steel Works and others vs. Director General, 
et al. Reparation was awarded. It is to be made up 
of the differences between the charges collected and 
those that would have accrued had the proper rates 
applicable to ship plates been applied. Lower rates 
applied on ship plates than on plates of similar gage 
and transportation characteristics. In assessing the 
lower ship plate rates, the railroads looked for a cer- 
tificate from some ship qualification bureaus proving 
that the plates were for use in the hull of the ship or 
suitable for that purpose. 

The decision pointed out that the only difference 
between ship plates and ordinary plates of No. 11 gage, 





A Six-Speed Selective Geared Headstock Is Intended to Adapt the Machine to 
of Plain Turning and Facing Work. The swing over the 
shears is 18% in 


or heavier, was that produced by the degree of heat in 
the ingot when the rolling took place. Lower rates 
were made on ship plates than on other kinds of plates 
in the war period, to expedite construction of ships on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The plates were No. 11 gage or heavier. Commod- 
ity rates of $1.375 applied from Claymont, Pa., $1.315 
from Johnstown and $1.25 from Pittsburgh. Rates of 
$1.10, $1.065 and $1 applied on “plates, ship, in con- 
nection with a minimum of 80,000 lb.” The higher rates 
were applied on the plates shipped to the complainant. 
Most of its steel was of grades more expensive than 
ship plates. More than half of the steel, however, was 
either ship plates, or marine steel. Some of it was 
used in repairing steel vessels. The commission said 
that the record left no doubt about the intention of the 
defendants to limit the lower rates to ship plates. But 
it said that that intention could not control the appli- 
cation of the tariff naming lower rates on ship plates 
than on plates of the same thickness used for other 
purposes. 


New Records on Silvery Iron 


Jisco Furnace of the Jackson Iron & Steel Co., 
Jackson, Ohio, has been breaking records. Saturday, 
Jan. 26, it made 197 tons and on Sunday, Jan. 27, it 
made 199 tons. This is considered the largest tonnage 
ever made on silvery iron anywhere in one day. The 
furnace blew in Thanksgiving day last year, after 
being down three months for relining, improvements 
and repairs. A new water system, a Berg mud gun 
and a Dovel pig iron breaker were included in the im- 
provements. The furnace has a 13-ft. hearth with 8 
tuyéres, is 75 ft. high with an 8-ft. bell and 12-ft. 
stock line. In all, $125,000 was spent. H. R. Shick, 
formerly blast furnace superintendent, Cambria Stee] 
Co. and Pittsburgh Steel Co., is the general superin- 
tendent. 
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Improves Design of Hardening Machine 


A hardening machine adapted particularly to large 
bevel gears, spur and internal gears up to 25 in. in 
outside diameter, but which may be used on a variety 
of work that has a tendency to warp when hardened 
in the usual way, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The machine which is being marketed by 
Gleason Works, Rochester, is similar to the equipment 


described in detail in THE IRON AGE of June 18, 1914. 








Hardening Press for Bevel, Spur and 


Internal Gears 


Air is used exclusively to control the action of the 
machine. Two air cylinders, upper and lower, are em- 
ployed. In hardening a gear, the pilot end of a plunger 
on the upper piston enters a split centering bushing, 
bringing the bore to approximately correct central 
position. A taper sleeve or expander on the plunger 
enters the taper bore in the split centering bushing and 
spreads it to fit the bore of the gear when it is ex- 
panded by heat, thus assuring correct centering. Air 
applied at the back of the expander exerts pressure on 
the centering bushing, preventing the bore of the gear 
from going “out of round.” 

The die on the upper piston comes down to bear on 
the face of the gear and web to hold it from warping 
“out of plane.” The pressure in the upper air cylin- 
der increases until it exceeds the pressure acting 
against the lower die holder piston. The gear is then 
forced under the oil and the pressure is maintained 
until it is cold, the gear being held central and round 
while contracting. 

Both the upper and lower die plates are cored out 
and provided with grooves in the surface to permit 
free circulation of oil. It is said that the gear comes 
out uniformly hard and, with dies arranged to provide 
a forced oil circulation, the teeth are harder than when 
hardened in an open tank. 

The upper die movement is controlled by a four- 
way valve, while full line air pressure is at all times 
acting eon the piston supporting the lower die holder. 
The taper expander is under air pressure controlled 
by a reducing pressure valve which may be regulated 
from 1 lb. to full line air pressure. With an air line 
pressure of 100 lb. per sq. in. the gear is subjected to 
8000 lb. pressure to hold it plane at submersion. 
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The capacity of the machine ranges from 
gears an hour. Pipe connections are provided 
circulation from an outside reservoir or cooling 
A compressor supplying from 20 to 25 cu. ft. 
of free air, with a storage tank of not less than 
ft. capacity is considered ample for the machin. 
pressure of 80 to 90 lb. is recommended. 

It is necessary to have the gears turned try 
interchangeable in face angles and backs to corres», 
with the standard dies. The oil circulated throuc) 
machine to absorb the heat varies from 11 to 30) »»' 
per min., depending upon the inlet and outlet 
perature of the oil. The size of the storage tan) 
determined by the inlet oil temperature desired. 
whether artificial cooling is employed. 


Important Decision as to Disclosing Costs [s 
Expected 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 5—Early decision is expected to 
be rendered by Justice Siddons of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia in the case instituted by 
the Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co., seeking a writ 
of mandamus to compel the United States Tariff Com- 
mission to disclose all information in its files concern- 
ing the investigation of the sodium nitrate duty which 
the commission has under way. Arguments were 
closed in the case last week in which Judge DeVries 
appeared for the petitioners who are seeking to force 
the commission to disclose information which it has 
regarding production costs of the American Nitrogen 
Products Co. The latter some time ago filed an appli- 
cation under the flexible provision of the tariff act 
asking the commission to increase the duty on sodium 
nitrite by 50 per cent. 

The proceedings have been given special importance 
as being the opening of a test as to the authority of 
the commission under the flexible provisions as well as 
to the legality of the provisions themselves. It is be- 
lieved that the case will be carried through the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Judge DeVries argued that the petitioners are en- 
titled, under the flexible provisions, to see all the data 
gathered by the commission as it affects the Ameri- 
can Nitrogen Products Co., while Vice-Chairman Cul- 
bertson and Commissioner Glassie declare that the 
proposal of the petitioners was preposterous. Com- 
missioner Glassie said that the commission considers 
itself bound by law and principle not to disclose any- 
thing in the nature of competitive information or any 
other data which would tend to give one firm unfair 
knowledge of the business of a competitor. He de- 
clared that costs of production and similar material are 
considered by the commission in the nature of com- 
petitive information which cannot be disclosed except in 
the form of a summary such as is used by the com- 
mission. 


Anti-Corrosive Solution 


An anti-corrosive solution known as the Gardco, in- 
tended to prevent the rusting of iron, steel and zinc, 1s 
being marketed by Lockwood, Eslick & Pfohl, Buffalo. 
It is claimed that the solution, in addition to being 
rust preventing, resists the action of acid fumes, 
alkalis and brines; will not blister under heat; and 1s 
unaffected by moisture. 

The solution has the appearance of an enamel or 
paint, has the consistency of varnish, and after it has 
been applied to a surface, becomes tough and hard. 
Various colors are available. Black hardens with 4 
high gloss and other colors with a medium gloss. 
The viscosity of the solution being practically constant, 
it is said to be applied with equal facility in hot or cold 
weather. The solution may be applied by spray'ns, 
dipping, or with a brush. : 

The surface is said to harden by air drying and 
with proper ventilation the hardening will take place 
within a few hours. The hardening from surface of 
metal to surface of solution is said to be a chemical 
hardening and not a drying process. The solution 
does not become dry enough to chip or curl. 
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CAMPAIGN FOR CLEAN COAL 


Southern Ohio Pig Iron Manufacturers Consider 
Methods of Sampling and Classifying 


The Southern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke Association 
met at the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, the afternoon and 
vening of Jan. 29. The association had as its guests 
the members of the Ohio section, Association of Mining 
nd Metallurgical Engineers, and the members of both 
rganizations were guests at dinner of the Cincinnati 
Coal Exchange, members of which also attended the 
essions during the afternoon and evening. 

The meeting of the association was called primarily 
to discuss the coal situation, with particular reference 
to the association’s campaign for clean coal, inaug- 
irated at its midsummer session last year. From re- 
ports much progress has been made in the campaign and 
the meeting was called to devise ways and means to 
put the industry, in so far at least, as the blast furnace 
yperators are concerned, on a better basis with regard 
to the quality of coal supplied. 

The discussion was brought up under the heading of 
“The Adaptation of the Methods and Customs of the 
Iron Ore Business to the Coal Trade,” and centered 
about how best to bring this about, and a committee was 
appointed to go into the question in detail and report 
at the next meeting. 

In regard to sampling of coal, C. B. Murray, Cleve- 
land, described some methods tried and in use at the 
present time. He believed that the best samples of coal 
could be secured either at the point of loading or un- 
loading. In his opinion it was not practical to take a 
1000-Ib. sample from each car. 

T. F. Hindman, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories, 
Cleveland, gave it as his opinion that proper samples of 
coal could only be taken at the point of loading or un- 
loading. In his opinion 1000 lb. to every 500 tons 
would be a fair sample, and for a single car 200 lb. 
would be sufficient. 

Prof. D. J. Demarest, Ohio State University, de- 
scribed the methods used at the university, where 
sampling is done when cars are partly unloaded. Be- 
fore much can be done on inspection, the allowable er- 
ror in analysis must be determined. In his opinion the 
errors in sampling coal were many times greater than 
the errors in analysis. 

Prof. H. E. Nold, Ohio State University, stated that 
channel sampling was better for the coal operator than 
for the buyer. The best place to sample coals was at 
the point of loading or unloading. 

H. A. Jepson, superintendent of mines at the 
\merican Rolling Mill Co., described the method in 
operation at his company’s mines. The coal is sampled 
as it is unloaded from mine cars to railroad cars. Ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the coal is sampled and in- 
spected. The samplers are also inspectors, and after 
having a special course of training, are able by a 
visual inspection to estimate the analysis of the coal, 
which checks very closely with laboratory analysis. In 
addition the mines of the company are sampled. The 
securing of clean coal is a matter of education of 
miners. Through its method the company reduces the 
average ash content of coal shipped from 9 to 6 per 
cent. Another question that must be determined is 
what is impurity in coal. 


American Rolling Mill Classification 


President R. H. Sweetser discussed the practicability 
‘f making classifications of coals such as is done in iron 
‘re. The question, he thought, was one of grading, and 
e gave to the meeting coal classifications adopted re- 
ently for use by the American Rolling Mill Co., but 
which have not been in operation long enough to; de- 
termine whether they were satisfactory. These classi- 
fications are: 

Grade A coal—Maximum ash, 6 per cent; maximum 
iiphur, 1 per cent; for use in gas producers. 

Grade B coal—Ash, 6.01 to 8 per cent; sulphur, 1 to 


0 per cent; for certain other producer gas. 
9 


Grade C coal—Ash, 8.01 to 10 per cent; sulphur, 1.50 to 2 
r cent; for boiler plant. 
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Grade D coal—Over 1 per cent ash and over 2 per cent 
sulphur; use not specified 

Methods of classification were discussed at length, it 
being the general opinion that various groups of indus- 
try could make coal specifications to meet their own 
particular needs. However, in order to get the matter 
under way, the association appointed a committee to 
take up the question of grading coal according to uses, 
this committee, headed by W. W. Stevenson, Semet- 
Solvay Co., Detroit, to report at next meeting. 


Results of Eight-Hour Day 


President Sweetser brought up the question of the 
8-hr. day at blast furnaces in connection with the 
workman’s compensation act in the State of Ohio. In 
his opinion the reduction of hours meant a correspond- 
ing reduction in the hazard, and by way of proving the 
statement, he said that since the 8-hr. day was in- 
stalled at furnaces, the number of lost time accidents 
had been materially reduced. Plans are now in progress 
looking toward the readjustment of rates, based on the 
experiences of the past five years. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the experiences of the members 
of the association, particularly with regard to hazard 
and rates, as affected by the 3-shift plan, and present 
them to the Ohio Industrial Commission. 


W. L. Saunders Heads Engineering Society 


William L. Saunders, chairman of the board, Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., New York, chairman Naval Consulting 
Board and deputy chairman Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, has been elected president of the United 
Engineering Society, succeeding J. Vipond Davies. Mr. 
Saunders is a past president of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, New York 
Chamber of Commerce, and American Manufacturers 
Export Association. He is a member of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

The total membership of the four founder societies 
which compose the United Engineering Society is 
54,224. Membership of the associate societies aggre- 
gates 25,615. 

George H. Pegram, chief engineer Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., New York, and past president of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, was chosen 
first vice-president. J. V. W. Reynders, for several 
years connected with the Pennsylvania Steel Co., and 
vice-president American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, was named second vice-president. 
Other officers elected are: Alfred D. Flinn, secretary; 
Joseph Struthers, treasurer; Henry A. Lardner, assis- 
tant treasurer. New members of the board of trus- 
tees include Lewis D. Rights, vice-president Shoemaker 
Bridge Co., New York; James H. Herron, consulting 
engineer, Cleveland, and H. H. Barnes, Jr., assistant 
district manager General Electric Co. New York. 


New American Museum of Safety 


The new American Museum of Safety at 120 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York, was opened on Jan. 
15 with the pioneers of the safety movement, captains 
of industry and State officials present. Scores of people 
passed through the museum on the opening day to in- 
spect the numerous devices being used in industrial 
plants, mines, public utilities and on railroads through- 
out the country for prevention of accidents. At a 
meeting held before the opening, Arthur Williams, 
president of the museum, announced that $50,000 which 
had been donated as a nucleus for a building fund, has 
been appropriated for the maintenance of the present 
museum until a new building can be erected. He also 
said that the Scientific American will offer the gold 
medal again this year which, until closing the old 
museum in 1920, had been awarded annually for the 
best safety device exhibited there. The Louis Living- 
ston Seaman medal will be offered by the museum this 
year for the best work in industrial sanitation. 
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Hinge-Forming Machine for Large Work 


A hinge-forming machine or brake of the bulldozer 
type built for handling large work and heavy material 
has been brought out by the Yoder Co., Cleveland. 

The machine is designed particularly for forming 
hinges on automobile hoods and will handle sheets up 
to 50 in. in length. It will form hinges up to % In. 
in diameter and with any width notch from 18 gage 
and lighter steel. It can also be used for rolling the 
bottom edges of hood side panels. The hinge is formed 
by two consecutive operations without changing the 
dies, and the machine is said to be rapid and positive 
in its operation. The dies are reversible so that two 
sizes of hinges can be formed on the same dies. 

The general construction of the machine may be 
noted from the illustration. The base or frame is of 
one piece and all bearings are cast integral with the 
frame, a construction intended to provide maximum 
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Hinge 


Forming Machine or Brake for Handling Large 
Work and Heavy Material. The machine is particular- 
ly adapted for forming hinges on automobiles 


rigidity. A heavy fly wheel pulley, 36 x 4 in., provides 
power to care for the intermittent load. A _ positive 
stop and control is provided, control being by foot 
treadle. Provision is made for necessary adjustments 
of working parts. 

Either belt or direct motor drive may be employed. 
The principal specifications are: Length, 76 in.; width, 
70 in.; height, 41 in.; height of working table, 32 in.; 
speed of pulley, 150 r.p.m., and net weight, 4000 Ib. 
Three horsepower is required to operate the machine. 


Hearing in Bethlehem-Midvale Steel Merger 
Case Continues 


Chester A. Wales, Commissioner of Supply of Troy, 
N. Y., formerly purchasing agent of the Federal Signal 
Co., testifying in the Federal Trade Commission hear- 
ing in the Bethlehem-Midvale steel merger case, being 
held at the Federal Building, Broadway and Park 
Place, New York, testified that he did not consider the 
3ethlehem Steel Corporation “a low price mill.” He 
added that it had been his observation that the Bethle 
hem company was never a leader in any downward 
movement of prices. 

He stated that on one occasion he had changed from 
3ethlehem to another source of supply for bolts, nuts 
and rivets because of Bethlehem’s “rigid price policy.” 

There was considerable competition and variations 
in prices of steel products in 1921 and 1922, Mr. Wales 
said, but in 1923 prices were more nearly uniform. 

As to conditions which prevailed before the absorp- 
tion of the Midvale, Cambria and Lackawanna plants 
by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Mr. Wales said 
that the Lackawanna Steel Co. was “usually in a recep- 
tive mood,” meaning that its price policy was not al- 
ways rigid, and with regard to Midvale and Cambria, 
he said that these mills were often leaders in down- 
ward movements of prices. 

George H. Heilman, purchasing agent, Otis Elevator 
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1924 
Co., New York, testified at length regarding . t 
tive conditions in the steel industry before a, ‘a 
the Bethlehem-Midvale-Lackawanna mergers, to 


present steel prices, he stated that. within a weok ho 
had received quotations of 2.35c. and 2.40c., Pit: 
on bars and shapes. 

Other witnesses of the past week were George A 


for the Lackawanna Steel Co.; George G. Bell, si 
manager, Eastern Bolt & Nut Co., Providence, R cs 
Howard R. Sherman, president, New York Switch & 
Crossing Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

The hearing will continue, according to presen: 
indications, until some time in March. 


Belt Power Transmission Formulas 
BY W. F. SCHAPHORST 
For Balata belts the writer has developed a formula 


which is based on a well-known table as published by 
a prominent belt manufacturer. This is the formula: 
—_ -iiatMiict Maia a 
W = 0.000158 N D (P—1) 
Where W = Width of belt in inches; 
H = horsepower to be transmitted; 
N= number of revolutions per minute; 
D = diameter of pulley in inches; 
P = number of plies. 

This formula is usable for Balata belts of 3, 4, 5, 6 
7, 8, 9 or 10-ply. 

Fabric Belts.—The rules as ordinarily given for 
fabric belts made up in plies are something like this: 
“A 4-ply stitched canvas belt is equivalent to a single 
leather belt’—and so forth. Then, after knowing the 
equivalent, we have to hunt up our rules for leather 
belts before being able to decide on a width necessary 
for a given drive. 

After going over these rules and equivalents, the 
writer has hit upon a formula that gives a direct 
answer. It applies to most ordinary belts made up in 
plies, such as rubber and stitched canvas. The formula 
is: 

__Ws 
94 
oust 4-136 
Where W = width of belt in inches; 
S = speed of belt in ft. per min.; 
P = number of plies; 
H = horsepower. 

For example: What horsepower may be transmitted 
by a 10-ply canvas belt whose width is 6 in. and whose 
speed is 4000 ft. per min.? 


Substituting in the formula, we get: 


6 X 4000 en 
ee ome 
“i 


Thrown into its other forms for the determination 
of W, S or P, we have: 


=H 
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U. S. Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund 


Total disbursements made by the United States Stee’ 
and Carnegie Pension Fund, applicable to employees ° 
the United States Steel Corporation, for 1923 amounted 
to $1,448,113. Pension cases continued beyond Dee. 31, 
last, numbered 4054, of which 576 were added during 
1923. The average age of beneficiaries over the period 
since the establishment of the fund in 1911 is 66.4 
years; average service, 31.6 years; average monthly 
pension, $26.90. During the 13 years of its existence, 


the pension fund has disbursed a total of $9,543,259, a 
shown in the report recently made by J. B. Erskine, 
manager. 











Cause of Red Stains on Sheet Brass—I 


Examination of Suggested Sources Shows That Iron Can Be 


Troublesome—Influence of Furnace Conditions 


Sometimes Harmful 


BY E. A. BOLTON* 


sheet manufacturers since the commencement of 
the industry. Instead of presenting, in the fin- 
ished state, a clear yellow surface, brass sheets fre- 
quently show reddish streaks, spots and bands. Usually 
irregular in outline and more or less bright in hue, 
these appear immediately upon the removal of the 
oxide scale during the pickling process. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the markings are harmless from 
a mechanical point of view, but they spoil the appear- 
ance of the sheet and make the customer dubious about 
its quality. 
Many theories have been advanced as to the cause 
of red staining. It has been variously assumed that 
the stains are due to: 


(a) Bad mixing of the metal in making the original 
strip, resulting in the entanglement and sub- 
sequent rolling out of copper globules. 

(b) Chemical action, during the annealing, of salt 
incrustations left by the use of impure wash- 
ing water after the pickling operation. 

(c) Presence of iron, setting up a couple action in 
the pickling tank. 

(d) Action of lubricating oils and greases from the 
rolls, collecting in patches and causing in- 
creased volatilization of zinc at those points 
during the subsequent annealing. 

(e) Different furnace conditions. Some have as- 
sumed that strongly oxidizing conditions 
cause the staining, others that reducing and 
smoky conditions are the cause, and still oth- 
ers that the stains are caused by the use of 
a coal of high sulphur content. Bengough 
and Hudson, in the fourth report of the Cor- 
rosion Research Committee, state that the 
spots may arise from reactions between the 
pickling acid and the cuprous oxide formed 
during the annealing. 


RR stains on sheet brass have perplexed brass 


Materials Used for Tests 


Tests were made to determine some of these points. 
From samples of different kinds of sheet brass five 
alloys in the table were chiefly used. 


A B CG D EB 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
CORDEY sa. vee etaes 62.36 63.50 65.02 70.72 72.56 
Zine (by difference)... 37.28 36.02 34.67 29.21 27.04 
Eee hee ee ew ee ee ered oie eeee eeee eees ecee eese 
LAG. one ieee meee 0.27 0.35 0.20 bia 3 0.27 
ror ‘9:3 60 Kawa 0.09 0.13 0.11 0.07 0.13 


100.00 "100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Several other alloys were used for special tests, in- 
cluding nickel silver and cupro-nickel, but most of the 
work has been done on brass C. 


Bad Mixing of the Alloy 


No experiments were carried out, but the theory 
seems to have no logical basis. Imperfect mixing in 
the works is so rare that it could not account for the 
considerable amount of staining observed in practice. 
In all cases examined the stains have been superficial, 
and have been easily removable by abrasion or by cer- 
tain etching reagents. 


Influence of Salt Incrustations 


Theory.—The stains are due to incrustations of 
salts left by the imperfect washing off of the pickling 


*University of Birmingham, England. This is abstract of 
& paper presented at a meeting of the Institute of Metals. 
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solution or by the use of an impure washing water 
after pickling. The crusts, so formed, decompose dur- 
ing the subsequent annealing, giving free acid, which 
attacks the zinc preferentially, leaving a coppery layer. 


Experiments.—It appeared probable that the stains 
might develop early in the annealing, and might then 
tend to disappear with extended time, owing to the 
diffusion of zinc from the inner layers into the surface 
coppery layer. A few experiments completely con- 
firmed this hypothesis. But the disappearance of the 
stains with extension of the annealing period will gen- 
erally not be compl@e, owing to partial oxidation of 
the coppery layer before the zinc has time to diffuse 
into it. 


Conclusions.—Although salty incrustations from im- 
pure wash water can cause staining, the severe staining 
noticed in the works is certainly not due to this cause, 
for the following reasons: 


(a) The stains occur to the same extent, even where 
no pickling and washing of the sheet has 
taken place prior to annealing. 

(b) Even if the pickling and washing have been 
followed by annealing, the amounts of salts 
left on the sheet by the good quality water 
used nowadays must be much less than that 
present in some of our experiments, in which 
practically no staining was obtained. 


Influence of Iron 


Theory.—The red stains are caused by the presence 
of iron on the surface of the sheet, setting up a couple 
action during the pickling. The iron is present in the 
brass itself in the free state, or is carried over from 
the coal used in firing the furnace. 

Experiments showed that iron oxides present dur- 
ing annealing or pickling were practically harmless, 
but metallic iron caused staining of the brass upon 
pickling, particularly when the pickling solution con- 
tained some copper sulphate. 

Works Observations.—Iron in the brass will cause 
staining if the iron is present in the free state. Since, 
however, most of the brass produced contains only 
small percentages of iron, it is certain that this is not 
the cause of the staining noted in the works. Con- 
sideration of the other view, that iron is deposited on 
the sheet from the ash of the coal used for firing the 
furnace, soon shows it to be untenable. Any small 
quantities carried over during the annealing would be 
present on the sheets as oxide, and then diluted with 
about 90 per cent of the other constituents of the ash. 

Where rolls of brass have been tied up with iron 
wire during the annealing, copper oxide scale has 
formed under the wire and has caused staining of the 
brass in the pickle tank, the wire having been removed 
before the pickling. The use of iron wire for this pur- 
pose should be avoided, and it is noteworthy that some 
firms use brass wire instead. 

Conclusions.—Iron, and to a less extent iron oxide, 
can cause red staining of sheet brass under certain con- 
ditions. The stains noted in the works are certainly 
not due to iron, for reasons discussed above. 


Volatilization and Diffusion of Zinc 


A theory widely held is that sufficient zinc is lost 
from brass, on annealing, to cause the surface to be- 
come highly copper-rich and so appear red stained. It 
has been assumed that variations of furnace conditions 
can materially affect the rate of volatilization of the 
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zinc. The temperature of the brass is one of the most 
important variables, and it is evident that increasing 
temperature will favor ths loss of zinc. 

Experiments showed that simple volatilization of 
the zinc (without oxidation) cannot cause staining by 
leaving a red copper layer, owing to the compensating 
effect of zinc diffusion. 

Effect of Lubricants 


Oils and greases are used extensively for decreas- 
ing the friction between the metal and the rolls. Dur- 
ing a subsequent annealing, the oil chars and collects 
in patches, causing increased volatilization of the zine 
at those areas, and so causing stains. A second theory 
differentiates between good oils and bad oils, and traces 
the staining to the influence of dissolved inorganic 
salts, alkalies and free acid. A third theory is that 
large amounts of sulphur in the lubricant cause 
staining. 

Experiments indicated that pure oils, such as seal 
oil, vegetable oil, and the oils generally used in the 
works, are practically harmless, only slight stains being 
caused in three cases out of sixteen tests. These oils 
were found to be neutral in character, and to leave an 
inappreciable residue on burning in air. The less pure 
oils, such as soluble oil and shalegpil, and also, as one 
would expect, the three acids, palmitic, stearic, and 
oleic, do cause staining to some extent, particularly 
with high-copper brass. The effect seemed to be in- 
creased slightly by allowing the specimens to heat 
gradually. 


Improved Broach Holder 


The holder illustrated, for attaching broaches to the 
drawhead, is a recent improvement in connection with 
machines of the Lapointe Machine Tool Co., Hudson, 
Mass. Features claimed for the new device include the 
elimination of loose parts, which may become lost, and 
simplicity of engaging and releasing the broach, little 
or no manipulation being necessary. It is also claimed 
that the broach shank is stronger than with a through 





Simplicity of 


Broacl Is a 


and Releasing 
New Broach 


Engaging 
Feature of 


Holder 


keyslot, and the crosswise slot incorporated is less ex- 
pensive to produce. 

The lower illustration shows the device with a broach 
lying before it ready to be inserted, the shank being 
pushed into the holder when the drawhead of the ma- 
chine reaches its extreme outward position. When the 
end of the shank touches the cam-shaped roller, the lat- 
ter is caused to make a partial rotation backward 
against the tension of the coil spring, thus allowing the 
broach shank to enter the shoulder. When the shoulder 
is reached, the crosswise groove in the shank is directly 
under the cam-roller, permitting the roller to snap back 
to its original place under the tension of the spring. 

The particular shape of the cam prevents the rota- 
tion of the roller in the opposite direction. To 
release the hold, the broach is given a quarter turn in 
either direction, at which the roller will turn back 
against the spring to the position it occupies when the 
broach is entering. The broach may then be withdrawn. 

The cross-handle in the cam-roller is necessary only 
for attaching the coil spring, the broach being released 
at any time by pulling the upper end of the handle for- 
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Of these impure oils, the soluble oil was ly 
alkaline and left a residue on ignition of about | er 
cent of sodium carbonate. The shale oil, containing 
5.9 per cent of sulphur, was also slightly alkaline. Tho 


theory that the reducing conditions caused }, 
charring of the oil cause staining by very rapid |, 
volatilization of the zine is quite disproved by the fact 
that none of the oils caused staining in carbo: 
oxide. 

Inquiry at the works visited showed that the oraj- 
nary animal and vegetable oils are used in the rolling 
mill, and no cases have been observed in which impure 
oils likely to contain inorganic matter are used. Cases 
have been noticed, however, in which soapsuds have 
been used for lubricating purposes, with the production 
of considerable staining after annealing. 


Conclusions.—Impure oils can cause staining of 
sheet brass. As pure oils are almost entirely used in 
the works, the staining is rarely due to this cause. 
Where oils do cause staining, the action is due to the 
presence of dissolved alkalies, salts or acids, and not 
to the local reducing conditions caused by the charring 
of the oil. Soapsuds should not be used where freedom 
from red stains is desired. The presence of sulphur in 
the oils is not very harmful as, with an oil containing 6 
per cent of sulphur (an extreme case) no marked stain. 
ing effects were observed. 


(To be concluded) 


ward. This action is utilized to release the broach 
automatically, an adjustable stud being provided on the 
frame of the machine to contact with the handle as the 
drawhead approaches the end of its stroke. 


Furnace and Mill Operations in the Mahoning 
Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, Feb. 4.—No. 1 stack Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. at Hubbard, Ohio, goes into blast this 
week and No. 3 furnace Shenango Furnace Co. also is 
scheduled to resume iron making this week. This 
means that by the end of the week, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. will have eight of its nine furnaces in pro- 
duction and there will be 100 per cent operation by the 
Shenango Furnace Co. which, having sold its No. 4 
stock for scrap, now has only two furnaces. Of the 46 
furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 33 
will be in production by the end of the week, the total 
including 26 steel works and seven merchant stacks. 

Otherwise Valley iron and steel operations are little 
changed from the past week. Carnegie Steel Co., 
Trumbull Steel Co., Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Mahoning 
Valley Steel Co., Falcon Steel Co., and A. M. Byers 
will continue at capacity. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will have another 
tube furnace in its 12-in. merchant bar mill on the In- 
active list this week, but will have on one more open- 
hearth furnace. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. schedule 
will be practically unchanged. , 

Of the 120 sheet and jobbing mills next week, 92 will 
be under power, as in the past week, and 14 of 17 tube 
furnaces. Sixty of 66 open-hearths and all Bessemers 
will make steel. Steel ingot output will average about 
90 per cent. 

Steel production in the Shenango Valley is practi 
cally at capacity. The Farrell, Pa., plant of Carnegie 
Steel Co. set a new production record in January. 


The recovery of gasoline from uncondensed still 
vapors has been investigated by the Bureau of Mines 
and a report by D. B. Dow is now available in pamphlet 
form as technical paper 310 of the Department of the 
Interior and may be obtained at 15 cents a copy on 
application to the superintendent of documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 
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SAGUNTO STEEL PLANT 


iipment of American Material—Equipment In- 
cludes 48-In. Blooming Mill 


\merica’s Industrial Armada to Spain is the way 
i-car train of steel mill plant electrical equipment 
the Cia Siderurgica del Mediterraneo (Metallurgi- 
Co. of the Mediterranean) at Sagunto, Spain, is 
ed, which left the East Pittsburgh works of the 
Vestinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. on Jan. 28. The 
il value of the shipment is more than $500,000 and 
part of a development, costing several millions, of 
ch that represented by purchases in America ap- 
‘oximates $2,000,000. 
[he shipment included a 5000-hp. motor, which will 
installed in a blooming mill with rolls no less than 
{8 in. in diameter; a 3750-hp. motor for a 28-in. struc- 
ral mill; a three unit motor generator set, consisting 
f one 3500-kw. and one 3000-kw. generator with a 
180,000-lb. flywheel, all driven by a 5000-hp. induction 
notor; a four unit exciter set, blower and air washer 
quipment for forced ventilation, switchboard and auto- 
natie control equipment. 
This comprised one unit of the shipment. There 
vas also a 3000-hp. motor for driving a 36-in. three- 


Bending and Straightening Machine 


A horizontal bending and straightening machine, on 
which bars, flat beams, channels, and other material of 
small and large section may be bent or straightened, 
has been added to the line of Henry Pels & Co., New 
York. 

The general arrangement of the machine may be 
noted from the illustration. The bending blocks are 
moved forward and backward on an arc. As the blocks 
approach the ram head, their center distance is short- 
ened to accommodate smaller sections and _ shorter 





The Bending Blocks Are Moved Forward and Back- 
ward On an Are. As they approach the head, their 
center distance is shortened to fit smaller sections 


adius curves, and as the blocks recede from the ram 
the center distance is lengthened, accommodating larger 
sections and longer radius curves. 

Special adjustment of the bending blocks from each 
other according to the size of the section to be bent is 
said to be unnecessary, the arc of travel of the blocks 
taking care of this feature. The arc lines of travel of 
the bending blocks has been determined from the mo- 
ment of resistance of various sections as figured 
theoretically, combined with tests on various materials. 
in judging whether a beam can be bent on a machine, 
the shape of the section and its moment of resistance 
nould be considered as well as the weight. For bend- 
ng rails and similar heavy sections blocks are used 

tween the ram head and the section to be bent. 

When a beam to be bent is placed in the machine, 

blocks are adjusted toward the ram head until the 

tter, in its travel, starts the bending. The blocks are 

nen further adjusted until the curve desired is ob- 
ined, then the length of section to be bent can be fed 
rough the machine as far as necessary. 
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high plate mill, and its gear unit, in addition to the 
driving motors; 85 auxiliary mill motors with auto- 
matic control equipment for use in the various mills; 
three rotary converters with accompanying switch- 
board and three transformers each with a rating of 
1100 kwa. 

The Sagunto plant, which will be among the most 
modern in the world, was designed and constructed 
from the drawings and specifications and under the 
supervision of Frank C. Roberts & Co., consulting 
engineers of Philadelphia. The plans call for com- 
plete works, including coal dock, by-product coke 
ovens, blast furnaces, open hearth steel furnaces and 
rolling mills all for an ultimate capacity of 1200 tons 
per day of finished product. 

Sagunto is the ancient town of Saguntum, captured 
by Hannibal 219 B. C., and is ideally situated for the 
new plant, according to Mr. Roberts. Iron ore lies in 
deposits that were worked by the Carthagenians and 
are located in Sierra Manera mountains, about 130 
miles from Sagunto. The ore is transported to Sa- 
gunto over the company’s own railroad. From this 
point Spain exports vast quantities of ore. The com- 
pany operates its own fleet of 50 ocean steamers. 

Practically all the machinery and equipment of 
the mill is of American design and manufacture and 
the actual operation will be in conjunction with ex- 
perienced American steel men. 


Plans of Newly Organized Belfont Company 


The Belfont Steel & Wire Co. will be the name of 
the new company formed at Ironton, Ohio, from the 
merger of the Belfont Iron Works and the Kelly Nail 
& Iron Co. The company will absorb both the Belfont 
and Kelly properties, concentrating its manufacturing 
activities in the wire and nail plant of the Belfont 
company, to which the machinery of the Kelly plants 
is now being moved. The capital will be $5,000,000. 
This will double the wire and nail capacity of the pres- 
ent Belfont company. Plans for the erection of a steel 
plant on the Kelly property are now under way, and 
this work is expected to be started this spring. The 
new company will also operate the blast furnaces 
of the Belfont and Kelly companies. Announcement of 
the new company was made in THE IRON AGE Jan. 17, 
page 218. 

S. G. Gilfillian, formerly chairman of the Board of 
the Belfont Iron Works Co., will hold a similar position 
in the new organization, with S. Coles Peebles, former- 
ly president of the Belfont Iron Works Co., president 
and I. P. Blanton, former president of the Kelly Nail & 
Iron Co., vice-president and general manager of sales 
for the wire and nail department. The company’s pig 
iron products will be sold under the direction of Ed 
C. Smith, present sales manager of the Belfont com- 
pany. 


New York Central Uses Trucks for Less Than 
Carload Lots 


Annulling its way freight train, the Putnam Rail- 
road, a branch of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, has just substituted an automobile 
truck service in Westchester County to handle less- 
than-carload shipments between various stations from 
Yonkers to Brewster. Hitherto the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has been the only one actually to place trucks in 
operation. 

Automobile trucks now take freight from the Hud- 
son Division of the New York Central at Yonkers to 
Dunwoodie station on the Putnam and all stations north 
as far as Yorktown Heights. Another truck collects 
and delivers freight between Yorktown Heights and 
Brewster, stopping at all intermediate stations. For- 
merly a local freight train picked up and delivered all 
these smaller shipments. Only two five-ton trucks are 
being used in the present experiment. If the service 
proves as satisfactory as expected, additional trucks 
will replace local freight trains on other divisions of 
the New York Central, says Superintendent Vantassel. 
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SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS MERGE 


Important Step Taken at New York Meeting 
Rules Governing Use of Light 


Consolidation of the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers and the Engineering Section of the National 
Safety Council to be known as “The American Society 
of Safety Engineers, the Engineering Section of the 
National Safety Council,” was announced at a banquet 
following a joint conference of the two organizations 
in New York, Jan. 22. The activities of the new or- 
ganization will include monthly meetings in New York 
and meetings in other cities, including Chicago, Cleve- 
land and San Francisco, in addition to the sectional 
meetings at the annual Safety Congress, participation 
in standardization and safety code work and research 
committees on special problems. 

The morning session of the joint conference in New 
York was devoted to the general topic of handling ma- 
terial, with Ralph E. Prouty, supervising safety en 
gineer, Aetna Life Insurance Co., acting as chairman. 
Various phases of the problem, with remedies for acci- 
dent causes, were presented by David S. Beyer, vice- 
president, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, F. D. 
Campbell, the Lamson Co., New York, and A. L. Lewis, 
president, Lewis Shepherd Co., Boston. The program 
for the afternoon session comprised papers on several 
subjects. Safety in electric welding and cutting was 
dealt with by D. H. Deyoe, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., and safety in gas welding and 
cutting by H. S. Smith, Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration. 

Of particular interest was the address by Dr. 
Charies Sheard, Research Laboratories, American 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., on “Glare—What It 
Is and What It Does.” Dr. Sheard gave the following 
rules governing the use of light: 


Mid-Year Safety Conference at Chicago 


The mid-year safety conference of the National 
Safety Council’s engineering section, the Chicago Safety 
Council and the Western Society of Engineers will be 
held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 19, and will 
include morning and afternoon sessions and a dinner 
meeting. The woodworking section of the council will 
participate in the morning program which will be de- 
voted to woodworking hazards, featured by an exhibit 
of home-made and commercial guards. In the after- 
noon, several phases of industrial health and medical 
work will be discussed with Dr. F. G. Barr, National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, and Dr. S. M. Francis, 
Buffalo, as the principal speakers. The program of the 
woodworking session follows: 

Chairman, George E. Sanford, General Electric Co., West 


Lyn Mass chairman, Woodworking Section, National 
Safety Council 


l. Safe 


Layout of a Woodworking Plant or Department 
A. S. Kurkjian, Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mic 


Use and Care of Saws—S. H. Disston vice-president, 
H Dis & Sons C Philadelphia 
Fire Protection for Woodworking Plants and Lumber 
Yards J n Plant, chief engineer, Bureau of Fire Preven- 
on & Pu Safety, Chicago 
Discussion led by John A. Neale, chief engineer, Chicago 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
+. Round table discussion on woodworking machinery 
safeguards Companies which have developed home-made 
guards, as well as those selling guards, have been invited 
bring or send specimens for exhibit or to send photo 
graphs or slides. 





More Pay for Iron Workers 


Another agreement in the building trades will give 
59000 iron workers in the New York metropolitan area 
an increase in wages of 50c. per day. This area in- 
cludes Jersey City and Newark, and the agreement ex- 
pires Feb. 1, 1926. The men had been receiving $10 a 
day and asked for $11. 
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1. The light should shine on the object unde, 
not in the eyes of the observer. 

2. The first remedy is the use of diffusing gla 
reflectors or shades. 

3. The contrast of brightness shou!'d be 
ratio of one to 100. This means the adoption 
or semi-indirect lighting in which the brightness of ; 
is reduced 


W 


1. Localized lighting should be used only in co; 
with some general system if lighting, so as to avoi 
contrasts. 

5. Avoid the glare of reflection from polished 

6. The eye works with approximately normal ef 
upon surfaces possessing an effective luminosity 
lumen per sq. ft. 


7. Both excessive illumination and inadequate {|| 1a- 
tion strain and fatigue the eye in order to obtain rp 
definition. 

8. Intrinsic brilliancy of more than five candk wel 
per sq. in. should be reduced by a diffusing medium if thy 
rays enter the eye at an angle below 60 degrees w the 


horizontal plane. 

9. Flickering, unsteady or streaked illumination 
the eye and produces irritation in the eye in its attempt to 
maintain vision, 

10. Special protective glasses should be used to protect 
the eye from ultra-violet radiation in excess of that present 
in daylight as well as infra-red radiatlun from high tem- 
perature molten surfaces. 

11. Windows should form as large a percentage of the 
total wall area as is possible. 

12. Window shades used indiscriminately are conducive 
to contrast glare effects. Translucent screens and shades 
are generally preferable. 

13. Ground glass and the like should be avoided in 
window sashes which are below the level of the eye, as 
they cause an increase of brightness in the retinal images 
thrown on a portion of the retina unaccustomed to such 
brightness, 

14. Dark colored finishes, walls and ceilings should be 
avoided if eye comfort is desired, since they are likely to 
introduce flaring contrasts. 


Liability of Carriers to Iron and Steel 
Producers 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—Trunk line railroads and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission apparently are about 
to reach an agreement upon the basis for settling the 
controversy of eight years as to the liability of the 
trunk carriers to iron and steel producers and other 
shippers owning industrial railroads. The subject deals 
with the question of the non-absorption of switching 
charges. On April 1, 1914, the trunk carriers complied 
with the decision of the commission cutting off these 
allowances. On April 14, 1915, the commission reversed 
its order as a result of a decision of the Supreme Court 
in the so-called Tap Line case. 

In a memorandum to Chairman Hall of the commis- 
sion last week, Attorney Examiner Thomas P. Healy, 
in passing on the case entitled the Jones & Laughlin 
Co. vs. the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, et al., suggested 
a basis of settlement of these disputes without further 
hearings. His proposal is based on correspondence be- 
tween Chairman Hall and General Solicitor Clyde 
Brown, of the New York Central Line. 

For purposes of illustration and review, Mr. Healy 
used cases involving the claims of shippers on the Mo- 
nongahela Connecting, South Buffalo, Union, Newburgh 
& South Shore and the Lake Terminal railroad, all 
owned by steel companies. Broadly, the trunk lines 
concede their liability to make reparation and it 1's 
believed they will do so. But by reason of the fact 
that they cancelled the allowances as a result of the 
original order of the commission which at that time 
held that the industrial lines were not common carriers, 
but mere plant facilities, the trunk lines object to 4m 
admission of illegal conduct. 





N. M. T. A. Convention 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the Neliene 
Metal Trades Association will be held at Hote! “s‘°" 
New York, April 23 and 24. , 








\\ aste-Heat Boilers at Weirton Steel Plant* 


Analyzed According to the Hydraulic Theory of Furnaces 
—Belief Expressed That Waste-Heat 
Boilers Are Undesirable 


BY PROF. W. E. GROUME-GRJIMAILO 


when their tube surface is swept uniformly by 

the hot gases; and when counter current circu- 

n of the water in the tubes and the hot gases sur- 

inding them is provided. These conditions are neces- 
» for the most efficient transfer of heat. 

[he waste-heat boilers at the plant of the Weirton 

| Co.+ which are installed between the 100-ton open- 

hearth furnaces and the stacks, present an erroneous 

struction when considered according to the hydraulic 

eory of furnace design. It has seemed desirable to 

e my American readers an analysis of why their con- 


W ATER-TUBE boilers will work most efficiently 





struction is based upon wrong principles and present 
them with suggestions for correct methods of construc- 
tion which will insure the logical operation for efficient 
heat transfer. 

The hydraulic theory of furnace design has success- 
fully passed the practical test of actual operating con- 
litions. Furnaces built according to these principles 
have worked successfully from the start, in an irre- 
proachable manner. When these principles of design 
are correctly used there is no more uncertainty in re- 
ard to the success of the project than there is in con- 
ection with the designing of a steam turbine, or other 
nachine, on established lines. 

Considering the violations of the hydraulic princi- 
‘es of furnace design which are presented by the 
waste-heat boilers at Weirton: After passing through 
the reversing valves the waste gases enter the first 
pass of the boilers at a temperature of about 1300 
leg. Fahr. (700 deg. Cent.). In rising to the top of 

setting their temperature drops about 250 to 375 
leg. Fahr. According to the hydraulic theory of fur- 
ice design, hot gases in giving up heat will not sub- 
livide uniformly between channels through which they 

s in an upward direction. The hot gases passing 
ipward through the tubes of a boiler tend to form local 


t currents, so that the tubes are not in contact with 
“Translated into French by Léon Dlogatch; translated 
English by A. D. Williams. 
1 sending the manuscript, Mr. Williams writes: “It is 
tically impossible, with hot producer gas as well as other 
, to reduce the waste gas temperature to that stated by 
_Groume-Grjimailo, unless a lot of air leaks into the 
mbers and flues. The reason for this is that the ingoing 
s and air do not have sufficient heat capacity to absorb 
this heat. This will be particularly the case if the 
hers are insulated. A higher degree of preheat will re- 
the surplus available for steam generation, but there are 
son the temperature to which preheating may be carried. 
oreign practice with small furnaces agrees with Prof 
e-Grjimailo’s idea, mainly because there is not enouch 
tity] heat leaving the regenerator [of the small unit] 
nerate a worth-while amount of steam.” 
‘evue de Metallurgie, 1922, page 108; THE IRON AcE, 
h 10, 1921, page 624, 


gases at a uniform temperature. From this it will be 
apparent that the gases in the first pass of the Weirton 
boilers are circulated in an irrational manner. 

_ In the second pass of the boiler the hot gases, cool- 
ing, pass downward. This will give uniform heating 
conditions in this pass. 

In the third pass the gases rise and the conditions 
are the same as those found in the first pass. 

From the top of the third pass the gases flow into 
the economizer. Here the fourth pass will give uniform 
heating and the fifth pass will give irregular heating. 

Of the five passes in the boiler and economizer, two 
have a rational direction of flow and three have an 
irrational direction of flow. Between these passes 
there are four changes in the direction of flow, of 180 
deg. each. These conditions considerably increase the 
draft loss through the boiler. 

The hydraulic theory of furnace design indicates 
that a single-pass boiler will function correctly with 
uniform heating conditions. Fig. 2 illustrates the boiler 
setting designed in this manner. Fig. 1 shows the 
setting in use at Weirton. 

In Fig. 2 the hot gases entering the setting are 
directed to the top in a clear space where they do not 
come in contact with the cold tubes of the boiler. After 
having reached the top of the chamber, the hot gases 
tend to form a zone of uniform heating conditions 
automatically maintained by the influx of hot gases as 
fast as the gases are cooled, and flow downward 
around the tubes. Each tube forms the center of a 
downward stream of uniformly cooling gas flowing to 
the boiler outlet port, through which the coldest gases 
pass away from the setting. The correct circulation 
from top to bottom will be uniformly maintained with- 
out baffles and without any disturbance of the uniform 
flow of heat from the gases to the tubes. 

By introducing a correction coefficient, the velocity 
of the downward flow may be computed by the use of 
the formula for jets of gas directed vertically down- 
ward. This formula, in English and metric units, may 
be found on page 292 of “The Flow of Gases in Fur- 
naces.” M. Slessareff, who made a special study of 
this subject at the Polytechnic Institute of Petrograd, 
has determined that this coefficient is equal to 0.7 and 
the formula may be stated as follows: 


tm — ti 
v= 0.7 —_——_ 2gh 
273 + ts 


in which: 
v = velocity of descent of the cold stream; 
tm — temperature of the hot gases; 


t; — temperature of the coolest gases; 
q = the gravitational constant; 
h — vertical height from top to bottom drum of the 
boiler 

Regardless of the number of tubes in the boiler, the 
streams of gas, at each level, will have the same tem- 
perature and weight. It is not difficult to demonstrate 
this. Assume that one of the streams becomes cooler 
than the others: Its weight will increase and it will 
commence to drop toward the bottom of the setting 
more rapidly. The influx of hot gases to the top of this 
tube will become more rapid and this will tend to in- 
crease the temperature of that stream, which in turn 
will decrease the velocity of downward flow. 

The rational construction of a boiler setting is a 
single chamber which the gas enters and leaves at the 
lowest points. This places the boiler within a pocket. 
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The hot gases rise to the top of this pocket, for ex- 
ample, as on the left of Fig. 2, descending along the 
tubes, to which they give up their heat. There is 
only one change in the direction of flow, which occurs 
without any loss of head, as it is due to the difference 
in weight of the gases. It also follows that the resis- 
tance to the circulation of the gases will be, practically, 
zero. Therefore the draft required by this boiler will 
be very small, and it will not be necessary to provide 
it with a forced draft fan. The chimney requirements 
of the furnace itself will be sufficient and will be the 
same, with or without the boiler. 

The boiler setting shown in Fig. 2 has the advantage 
of giving a counter current circulation of the water and 
the gases. This being the case, the transmission of 
heat will be proportional to the difference between the 
velocity of the water and that of the gases. This 
difference will be considerable, in spite of the low 
velocity of the gases. 

An economizer has not been shown in the suggested 
change in the boiler setting. The writer is of the 
opinion that the temperature of the waste gases at the 
bottom of the setting will be low enough to make the 
economizer unnecessary. But if the pressure of the 
steam is 16 atmospheres (about 225 lb. per sq. in.), 
the temperature of the water in the tubes being 200 
deg. (392 deg. Fahr.), the economizer may be 


Cent 


INCLUSIONS IN STEEL* 


Identification of New 


Non-Vetallie 


Vethods 


Etching 


In the tentative methods of metallographic testing 
if iron and steel (E 3—21T). presented by committee 
E-4 on metallography in 1921, the chief methods for 
identification of non-metallic inclusions were given. An 
attempt was then made to give in tabular form the 
various means of distinguishing these different inclu- 
sions. 


In actual work, while it is often comparatively easy 
to identify the larger and more characteristic inclu- 
sions such as typical manganese sulfide, iron silicate, 
oxide, sand grains, there are always some inclusions 
whose identity is in doubt. The reason for this is at 
once evident if we consider the constitution of the va- 
rious sulfides, oxides, silicates, etc. For example, when 
we examine a sample of puddle slag or tap cinder, 
which has been allowed to solidify and cool compara- 
tively slowly, the structure is quite coarse and the dif- 
ferent constituents have crystallized out in regular 
order and can be identified, but when we examine slag 
inclusions in wrought iron we find, in one and the same 
section, quite a variety of inclusions varying in struc- 
ture and apparently in composition from what we con- 
sider to be pure oxide to pure silicate. That the silicate 
is variable in composition there can be little doubt. In 
steel the variation is probably even greater. Slag in- 
clusions in steel are probably solid solutions of manga- 
nese and iron silicates in acid steel, but in basic steel 
are generally duplex in structure and show grains and 
sometimes crystals of oxide, etc., surrounded by a 
matrix of silicate. In the same way manganese sulfide 
ean contain over 50 per cent of iron sulfide in solid solu- 
tion and its color changes correspondingly. Probably 
what we generally term “iron oxide” contains more or 
less manganese oxide in solution. 

As these various sulfides, oxides and silicates vary 
in composition, so will their etching characteristics 
vary to a greater or less extent, and this must be taken 
into account in any systematic method of determina- 
tion. 

Since 1921, considerable work has been done on this 
subject and a number of new methods of etching have 
been tried or suggested. During the past year, Mr. 





*To be printed in the Proceedings of the American Society 
for Testing Materials ‘ 
Comstock, 


oF and written by William Campbell and 
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set in the same manner as the boiler. A et 
; eater 
would be set in the same manner, also. 

There are a number of details which shoy ‘are. 
fully considered in connection with the des; f the 
boiler, but they do not enter into this consideration of 
the problem. 

The writer does not consider that the sett f the 
waste-heat boiler close to the open-hearth furnace 


shows a high degree of desirability. America sion. 
ers locate it in this manner, without increasing the 
volume of the regenerators. The volume of 


tne re. 
generators at each end of the 100-ton Weirton furnaces 
is about 133 cu. ft. per ton. For this reason the gases 


leaving the chambers will be at a high temperature. 
which makes it desirable to provide boilers to utilize the 
waste heat. According to the writer’s computations. 
the volume of the regenerators should be 6 cu. m. (210 
cu. ft.) per ton, which would result in decreasing the 
waste gas temperature to about 400 deg. Cent. (752 
deg. Fahr.). This would decrease the amount of fue] 
required and give an installation which would be less 
complicated and cost less to operate. 

Without accepting the necessity of the waste-heat 
boiler on an open-hearth furnace, the writer is not 
suggesting changes in the furnace itself, but has 
merely considered the boiler setting as affording an 
application of the hydraulic theory of furnace design, 


Comstock has tried out a number of reagents and the 
accompanying table has been worked out by him with 
a view to simplifying methods of determination. This 
table is presented with a view to bringing forth discus- 
sion, suggestions and corrections rather than as thé 
final solution to the question. Where two methods 
equally definite in their results were available the sim- 
pler was chosen in order to make the scheme of easy 
application in routine work, where time is a serious fac- 
tor. For research work, in contradistinction to routin¢ 
determinations, the more elaborate and lengthy methods 
can be used. 


Determination of Inclusions in Steel 


Polish carefully with minimum pitting, and project 
magnified image on ground glass by arc or equally 
white light, without color screen. Note color. 


A. Gray or black inclusions.— 

Etch with 10 per cent nitric acid in alcohol for 10 se 
Attacked=lime compound from mold wash. 
Unattacked, etch with 10 per cent chromic acid in water 

for 5 min. 

Attacked= Manganese sulphide. 

Unattacked, etch in boiling alkaline sodium picrate [ol 
5 min. 

ittacked = Manganese oxide. 

Unattacked, etch in strong boiling KOH for 10 min 

Attacked = Manganese silicate. 

Unattacked, etch with strong solution of stannous chloride 
in aicohol for 10 min. 

Attacked=Iron oxide. (May be checked by electrolyt 
reduction with nascent hydrogen, when FeO is reduced 
to metal and other inclusions are either attacked oF 
unchanged. ) 

Unattacked, etch with fairly strong HF solution (McCance 
sol. B) 10 min. 

Attacked=—Iron silicate. 

Unattacked, repolish and note color and form: 


1. Very dark color, fine particles difficult to La 
without pitting, not elongated by hot Worm 
Alumina. 


2. Color not especially dark, easily polished smooth 
without pitting: 
(a) Fairly large angular fragments, Pe 
changeable bright spots as focus !s ‘ 1ang 
Sand grains (in steel castings). 
(b) Small angular particles, bluish in ¢ 
out changeable bright spots=Probab!y 
oxide (in titanium treated steel). 
B. Brown, yellow, red or purple inclusions.— 


showing 
ed=— 


color, with- 
titanium 


Etch in strong boiling KOH or alkaline sodium P rate for 
10 min. 
Attacked=Iron sulphide. 
Unattacked : a saat 


1. Purplish color, rather easily polished 


Chromium oxide. : lifficult 
2. Pink color, strongly angular form, rather ©. ia, 
to polish without pitting=Titanium cys" 


. . ~ Piva. jury nitride. 
3. Yellow, cubic forms=Zirconlu 


cubes or 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Problems in Machine Design. By O. A. Leutwiler, M.E. 
Pages 131, 6 X 9 in.; illustrations, 63; problems, 
514. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. Price, $1.50. 
This is by far the best collection of problems in this 

ine that the reviewer has seen; and it has the distinct 

idvantage that the problems have been selected from 
actual practice. Some of the formulas in the old text 
books and engineers’ pocket books gave ridiculous re- 
sults. For instance, one for the thickness of hydraulic 
cylinders would have given for these that raised the 
sections of the Menai tubular bridge about 14 in., 
whereas the cylinders themselves were only 4 in. thick. 
There is, however, in this volume a great disadvantage, 
that it is a supplement to the same author’s “Elements 
of Machine Design,” the possession of which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the full use of the collection of 
problems—especially those calling for formulas. For 
instance, under the head of “Cylinders” the student is 
told to use both the Lamé and the Clavarino formulas. 

But “Kent” has only the former of the two. The value 

of the excellent illustrations would be enhanced by ex- 

planatory legends. An alphabetical index to this rich 
material would also be a great improvement. 


The Price of Coal. January Number of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia. Pages 362, 6% x 9% in.; 
paper bound. 

This is a series of papers by writers in widely dif- 
ferent positions—economists, the Governor of Pennsy]l- 
vania, labor union officials, coal operators, engineers, 
dealers, and others. Several of the papers, but no very 
large part of the total matter presented, are digests 
of portions of the United States Coal Commission’s re- 
port. There are eight general divisions, each contain- 
ing several papers by different writers, these being: 
Wages, hours and working conditions in the bituminous 
and anthracite fields; wages and working conditions in 
the bituminous industry; wages, hours, working condi- 
tions and prices in the anthracite industry; labor rela- 
tions in coal mining; costs and margins in producing 
and distributing coal; efficiency and cost reduction in 
coal mining; fuel economy and giant power; some steps 
on the way out. Then there is appended an extensive 
bibliography. 

It is a collection of a large amount of information 
and a collection of the views of many people. These 
views are brought together only in the barest physical 
sense, in that the printed pages are held together in 
one binding. No one attempts, and probably no one 
would venture to attempt, to harmonize the different 
opinions. There stands out prominently between the 
lines the conception that something is radically wrong 
about coal, for much that is said is criticism and much 
more is defense, not visibly provoked, of the miners or 
f the operators as the case may be. 

One reads in one place, to illustrate, that nearly all 
the labor is the commonest kind of common labor, and in 
another place that the housing and community conditions 
are far below the general standard of industrial work- 
ers in the United States. In each case the treatment 
reads like an attack, whereas the reader may feel that 
the things are not entirely inharmonious. 

Again, one sees the familiar statement in several 
places that the coal producing capacity is largely in 
excess of the requirements, F. G. Tryon of the U. S. 
Geological Survey placing the capacity in his paper at 
900,000,000 tons in bituminous with the present labor 
force, against a demand of approximately 550,000,000 
tons. On the other hand 30 pages are devoted to dis- 


cussions relating to development of water power and 
the waste of fuel, these discussions looking to a reduc- 
tion of the 550,000,000 tons. 

Various statements are made, chiefly by the labor 
union officials, that the annual earnings of the mine 
workers are not high but rather do not afford a fair 
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living. This, of course, is merely the familiar “living 
wage” fallacy. Practically all industrial workers could 
lay claim to increases on this basis; but when all the 
increases had been made there would be no more food, 
clothing, shelter and comfort than there are now. It 
would merely take more dollars tc pay for the things. 

Much space is given to “some steps on the way out.” 
These deal largely with details and economies. 

The symposium furnishes a vast amount of infor- 
mation. We know that the public is interested in coal, 
but it is not clear that the public wants detailed infor- 
mation. We know that the public is dissatisfied; but 
it is doubtful whether the emotion of the public is a 
desire for somewhat cheaper coal; in the case of bitumi- 
nous at any rate, on an average. What every one does 
know is that the public is angry at being called upon 
at times to pay several dollars a ton more for coal than 
at other times. That is the principal feeling the public 
has and it wants assurance that its anger will not be 
aroused again by the market price of coal rising sev- 
eral dollars a ton. If a way could be found to insure 
against such raids on the pocketbook it would not re- 
quire many pages to outline it in detail. The more 
workable the proposed remedy the less space would be 
needed to explain it in full. 

Drawing Room Practice. By Frank A. Stanley. Pages 
253; 6 X 9 in.; illustrations, 487. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Price, $2.50. 

This book is especially valuable as giving, what few 
works having the same object give, hundreds of photo- 
graphic views of machine parts, tools, etc., with their 
reproduction in orthographic projection with corre- 
sponding dimensions and working instructions. It has, 
however, some faults of omission. The isometric sys- 
tem of projection receives scant attention and deserves 
much more; as isometric drawings can be understood 
by many a mechanic who cannot comprehend the usual 
orthographic system. Further, the pattern maker and 
the blacksmith can measure better from them in all 
three axial directions. 

The draftsman who reproduces all the drawings 
given should in the end prove versatile and competent; 
and such reproduction would be well worth the time of 
any learner. 


Design and Construction of Oil Engines. By A. H. 
Goldingham. Fifth edition; in two parts. Pages 
200, 5 & 7% in.; illustrations 112, tables 30. Pub- 
lished by Spon & Chamberlain, New York. Price, $4. 


The contents of this book are curiously diffused; the 
first part going into design and construction of parts, 
testing installation, operation and correction, with spe- 
cial chapters on two-cycle and four-cycle oil engines of 
various types; the second commencing with the history 
and classification of oil engines, their design and test- 
ing, and such details as cooling-water tanks; then going 
into their application to driving dynamos, air compres- 
sors, water pumps, etc.; followed by instruction for 
running oil engines, making repairs and mastering 
troubles; while then comes a description of various en- 
gines, with special chapters on portable and large-size 
engines, with final chapters on fuels, and miscellaneous 
matter. 

With such an arrangement it is difficult to review 
the book properly seriatim; but the first thing to note 
is that in this new edition the chapter on Diesel engines 
that appeared in the fourth, is omitted, (although the 
Worthington vertical Diesel type is described.) The 
Diesel engine is the subject of another book. In this 
respect, then, in this volume the author is “playing 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark”—although he 
really announces the whole play in the title. 

As each part has its own alphabetical index, it is 
difficult to find out what matters are treated and what 
are not. Of contemporary motors many good examples 
of oil engines other than Diesels and “semi-Diesels,” of 
Continental and British make—to say nothing of our 
own—find no place. Very properly the reader is shown 
that as the Carnot cycle represents the ideal efficiency 
of a heat engine, and the Rankine cycle that in a steam 
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engine, so with the internal combustion engine the air 
standard scale, which assumes that gases obey the laws 
of Charles and Boyer within practical limits, that 
complete combustion takes place at once at stroke end, 
and that the gases are always in thermal and chemical 
equilibrium, serves the same purpose. 

The mathematical treatment does not extend beyond 
quadratic equations. The advantages and the dis- 
advantages of the two-cycle and the four-cycle types 
are detailed before these cycles are described. The 
valve-setting instructions and the events in a rotation 
are well illustrated by diagrams. Although the author 
very properly deprecates the use of the term “semi- 
Diesel,” he employs it himself with reference to the 
Petter type. 

The book would be much more useful if the matter 
were redistributed, also supplemented by detailed de- 
scriptions of oil engines up to 1922. R. G. 


Annual Report Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce 


In a 170-page report to the Department of Com- 
merce, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
gives a history of its operations for the year ended 
June 30 last. The activities of the bureau and its ser- 
vices to American business are indicated by the fact 
that it responded during the year to 972,702 individual 
requests for information and assistance on trade prob- 
lems, an increase of about 65 per cent over the 589,533 
items of the preceding year. Publications of the bureau, 
covering a wide variety of materials and issued weekly, 
monthly and otherwise, form a large element in its 
activities. The several divisions furnish occasional data 
for publication in trade publications devoted to their 
specialties, as well as copy for newspaper use. In par- 
ticular, there were a large number of trade information 
bulletins prepared, covering commercial requirements 
of specific localities, surveys of the movement of specific 


materials, etc. 


Swedish Year Book. 1924 


Edited and published in Stockholm, the Swedish 
Year Book is a 265-page compendium of information 
about Sweden and the activities of its inhabitants, is- 
sued by the Consul-General, 70 East Forty-fifth Street, 
New York. It deals not only with foreign commerce, 
industry and mining, agriculture, banking and such 
matters, but also with the Government, the legations 
and consulates abroad, state finances and defense, edu- 
cation, geography, history of Sweden, labor matters, 
cost of living, music, sports, touring and a large num- 
ber of other subjects. 

Population at the end of 1922 is given as 5,987,520. 
The number of factories in 1921 was 10,775, having a 
total of 367,716 officers and workers and producing 
products valued at 4,119,241,501 kr. The book is illus- 
trated with a number of colored plates and maps and 
diagrams. 


The year book of the Comité des Forges de France 
is a volume of no less than 1570 pages published by the 
Comité des Forges, 7 rue de Madrid, Paris, France, at a 
price of 25 francs. It gives a list of all the members of 
the Comité des Forges, or in other words the metal 
working plants all over France and information as to 
the nature of their production, etc. To facilitate refer- 
ence it has an index arranged by region and by product. 
Information can also pe found respecting the Union des 
Industries Métallurgiques et Miniéres, and mechanical, 
electrical and metallurgical industries as well as al] 
allied industries, also the different provident societies 
which have been organized under the patronage of the 
Union des Industries Métallurgiques et Miniéres and 
the Comité des Forges de France. Lastly, it gives a 
technical list of the concerns which supply the metal- 
lurgical industries and the metallurgical and mechan- 
ical construction companies. 
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MACHINE TOOL PROSPECTS 


Forward Look as to Demand and Prices Given }y 
Frank A. Scott 


What 1924 promises for the machine tool builder 
was discussed at a conclusion of a review of the year 
1923 in the machine tool trade contributed by Frank A. 
Scott, president Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, to 
the annual financial number of the New York Evening 
Post, Dec. 31, 1923. What he had to say of the pros- 
pects was as follows: 

Looking forward to 1924, there are many indications 
that the industry has little to fear. It is not likely 
that any buying boom will be experienced. There will 
undoubtedly be a modest amount of expansion in some 
lines; there will be at least the usual quota of metal 
working industries started; there should be, and un- 
doubtedly will have to be, a considerable volume of re- 
placement business, coming partly as the result of need 
for machines to take the place of worn out equipment 
and in part to meet the natural and necessary changes 
suggested by better production programs. Fortunately 
for the industry, some of its largest customers have 
just completed a year which has resulted in satisfac- 
tory profits, notably the railroads, automotive, building 
supplies, and electrical industries. Replacement in the 
two former, and expansion in the latter, should develop 
a considerable volume of orders. 

The price trend in 1924 will probably be upward. 
Costs may in some instances be reduced in a small way, 
due to better methods and greater economies, and these, 
with slight increases in price, will provide a better 
profit for the industry. If the industry is to continue 
to serve its customers well, this profit will be required. 

Those companies that are prepared to render prompt 
and intelligent engineering service, whose representa- 
tion is in the hands of qualified and energetic men and 
whose product is of a sort to fit the present require- 
ments of the metal working shops, can look into 1924 
with great confidence. 


British Iron and Steel Prices 


W. Richards & Sons, Ltd., Middlesbrough, England, 
have sent out a chart showing changes in the prices of 
a number of iron and steel items for the period from 
1914 to date. These include rivets, iron castings, steel 
angles and joists, crown quality bar iron, steel plates, 
rails, No. 3 foundry pig iron, and also the bank rate 
in percentage. The diagram shows in a striking way 
the great peak of 1920 and the continuous tumble of 
prices from the end of that year until the fall of 1922. 


Cast-Iron Pipe, December, 1923 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—The Department of Com- 
merce announces statistics on production, shipments, 
orders and stock of cast-iron pipe for December, 1923. 
This report includes returns from 12 establishments 
and is confined to bell and spigot pressure pipe exclu- 
sively. The tonnage for principal items follows: 


Pipe produced during the month (tons)...... 63,7 
Pipe shipped during the month (tons)....-.. 59,4 
Orders for pipe specified to be shipped from 
stock (tons) 16,917 
Orders for pipe specified to be made (tons). .168,385 
Orders for pipe not specified as to size (tons) 


New Books Received 


Wealth and Income of the American People. By 
Walter Renton Ingalls. Second edition. Pages 372, 
5% x 8% in. Published by G. H. Merlin Co., York, Pa. 
Price, $3.50. 

Current Economic Affairs. By Walter Renton In- 
galls. Pages 211, 5% x 8% in. Published by G. H. 
Merlin Co., York, Pa. Price, $2.50. 

Commercial Statistics for the Calendar Year 1922. 
Extract of Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, 1923. Compiled by the Statistical Divisio®, 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. Pages 
1425, 6 x 9% in. Published by Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 
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Boundary Lubrication 


Being the Separation of Metallic Surfaces by an Oily Film 
of Microscopic Thickness—Conception of 
Safety Valve Action 


BY ROBERT W. A. BREWER*™ 


a state of partial oiling which occurs before the 
film of oil is completely broken down. Frictional 
losses in lubricated bearings are generally higher than 
need be, because of the factor of safety allowed to 
meet abnormal conditions. Usually this factor is 5 or 
even 10 because, in the types of bearings employed in 
common practice, the film carrying power rapidly 
breaks down when a critical condition is reached. 
What is termed “boundary lubrication” provides a 
safety valve to meet such abnormal conditions and 
further furnishes a foundation upon which a failing 
film can rapidly be rebuilt. The fact is generally ac- 
cepted that a boundary film persists and is not affected 
by what may occur on top of it. This film may be of a 
colloidal nature and the following simple explanations 
are in support of its method of formation. 


ive most recent conception of lubrication includes 
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The value of the boundary film lies in the safety it 
affords for employing a reduced film thickness for com- 
plete lubrication, with consequent reduction of the 
shearing forces in the oil film and loss sustained in 
operation. Tests of Wells and Southcombe, confirmed 
by others, show that there is a relation between surface 
tension and frictional loss. Although the weight of a 
drop of oil is proportionally reduced as the fatty acid 
content is increased, up to a certain point, the reduc- 








Fig. 3.—On a Surface of Metal With 
Boundary Lubrication, Any Excess of 
Oil Will Flow Into Mounds, With Fatty 
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Fig. 4—Same Surface With Neutral 
Oil 


tion of friction is much more rapid, with the first small 
addition of fatty acid than when larger amounts are 
added. 

There is probably what W. B. Hardy terms a “latent 
period” during which time orientation of the molecules 
occurs. He states that this has a critical value when 
the proportion of mineral oil is 99 per cent. 


Safety Valve Action 


The property of oiliness may properly be considered 
as the setting of the safety valve in a lubricating sys- 
tem. We know that in steam engine practice the higher 
the boiler pressure which can be carried, the greater 





*Chartered civil engineer; oil expert, Ridley Park, Pa. 


will be the possible power output from any one engine. 
This analogy can be interpreted to the relation between 
the oiliness property of an oil and the frictional loss 
in the place where the oil is used. For example, we 
know that a certain thickness of oil film is maintained 
in a completely lubricated bearing, which thickness de- 
pends on the viscosity of the oil and the pressure car- 
ried by the oil film. 
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Fig. 5.—Molecules of Neutral Oil on a Surface, 
With No Particular Arrangement and Easily 
Broken Up 


The thinner the oil film the less is the frictional 
loss due to shearing, so that for minimum loss the oil 
should be as fluid as can be used safely and the clear- 
ances small. As the viscosity of the oil decreases rap- 
idly with rise of temperature in the region of ordinary 
working conditions, a margin of safety must be allowed 
in the permissible thickness of film for complete lubri- 
cation. In practice this means the use of an oil of con- 
siderably higher viscosity than that which would show 
minimum frictional loss. 

If a bearing which is lubricated with a straight 
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Fig. 6.—Molecules of Oil Containing Fatty Acid 
on a Surface. Note how the fatty acids form 
in polarity and provide a safety device for the 


oil film 


mineral oil is allowed to run dry or to be overloaded 
for a short time, so that the oil film is ruptured, seizure 
will most probably occur at once. Suppose that a safety 
medium is interposed between the two metallic sur- 
faces, a sort of shock absorber, having sufficient lubri- 
cating capacity to carry over a temporary shortage of 
oil, it would not then be necessary to use a large margin 
of safety in the oil itself. 


This Safety Medium is Boundary Lubrication 
It is some intermediate stage between metal and 


oil. The reason for this deduction is that different 
Aden Neutral O/! Containing 
ye Ov, Fatty Acials 
WLALL V7] , VIFI7TITT | 77, 


Fig. 7.—Effect of Surface Tension on 
Spreading 


metals have some effect on the action. Experiments 
almost invariably show that the effect persists so that 
the film cannot be wiped off. 

The acceptance of the fact that a boundary film is 
caused by free fatty acid content, and that the oil acts 
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as a carrier, originated in the work of Wells and South- 
combe, who replaced the large amount of saponifiable 
oils or fats in a compounded oil by a small amount of 
the “active principle.” This substance, the germ, may 
consist of polar molecules which arrange themselves 
as would a number of magnets. The active group at 
the end of the acid molecule carries a negative charge, 
so that we might visualize all these ends pointing 
toward the metal surface and starting some chemical 
change on it. The thickness of this molecular layer is, 
say, a millionth of an inch, but it is there all the same. 

The tendency of such a film is to spread over as 
large a surface as possible, like iron filings dusted over 
the pole of a magnet. Each element comes as close as 
possible to the surface so that, when there is an excess 
of the active elements, they pile up in small mounds 
rather than form a complete thicker layer. This 
mounting up is interesting, as it is peculiar to oils 
containing fatty acids. It is reasonable to assume that 
the safety valve action of the boundary film is due 
partly to this formation. In fact, De Stanton, in his 
report on the carrying capacity of oil films of small 
are of contact, concluded that the loads sustained were 
enormously greater than could be supported by bear- 
ings of the usual form. 


TRAINING WELDING OPERATORS 


Cleveland School Gets Good Results—Students 
Under 25 Years of Age Preferred 


Increase in the use of gas and electric welding is 
causing a constant demand for more trained welders, 
and the supply has not yet caught up to the demand. 
In addition there is a growing demand for welding su- 
pervisors for both gas and electric welding—men whose 
duties are to keep plant equipment in repair, decide the 
welding method best adapted for repair work and who 
are responsible generally for all welding done at the 
plant. Unlike most of the other metal working trades, 
there is said to be no such class of employment as 
welders’ helpers, from which welders can be recruited, 
and manufacturers are not inclined to tie up their weld- 
ing equipment in training new men for welding work. 

Consequently, the opportunity to learn welding out- 
side of schools is rather limited and a score of welding 
schools are being conducted in various parts of the 
country. One of these which appears to be doing very 
successful work in the practical training of both oxy- 
acetylene and electric welders is being conducted by the 
Cleveland School of Technology, which is conducted by 
the Cleveland Y. M. C. A. In addition to giving prac- 
tical instruction to young men not having physical 
handicaps, the school, in cooperation with the Ohio 
State Bureau of Industrial Rehabilitation, is making 
welders of men who have met with accidents that have 
caused permanent disabilities and are no longer fitted 
for heavy work. Men who have lost fingers in punch 
presses and even some who have lost an entire hand 
have been restored to industry as good wage earners 
by converting them into welders. These are being used 
mostly for light bench welding. 

The school is in charge of R. K. Randall, who had 
several years of practical experience in welding work. 
Classes are conducted in both gas welding and cutting 
and electric welding, and accommodations are provided 
for ten oxy-acetylene students and one electric welding 
student in each class. There is one gas welding class 
and two electric welding classes each day and classes in 
each branch three evenings per week. The work of each 
class takes about four hours, three of which are in 
laboratory work learning welding operations and the 
fourth hour is taken up with a lecture. Standard Davis- 
Bournonville, Ox-weld and Torch-weld gas welding 
equipment is used. The electric welding department is 
provided with a 150-ampere Lincoln are welder. 

Since August, 1922, 156 oxy-acetylene and 42 electric 
welders have been trained in the school. The average 
course of instruction is 65 hr., that being the average 
time that it takes a young man to attain certain effi- 
ciency in his training that makes him qualified to take 
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Langmuir and Deely both suggest that there j. . 
direct intermingling at the boundary which migh: 
visualized as a surface of plush. No matter what pay 
be placed above the plush or in what irregular . ) 
bundles of sticks for example, which might indicate 
mineral oil molecules, the film will remain. 

Adsorption, meaning colloidal concentration at the 
surface, suggests that there might be some action sych 
as takes place when soap is dissolved in water, The 
active group at the end of the fatty acid molecule wij! 
dissolve in water and, supposing there were no disper- 
sion, a film of soap would form on the surface of th: 
water. This would remain when the soap itself was 
removed, the spread of the film depending upon the 
surface tension between the two substances. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show that the coefficient of friction fa}|s 
rapidly when the first small addition of fatty acid js 
made, so that % per cent produces a reduction of fric- 
tion of 20 per cent, under certain conditions. The 
weight of a drop of oil in water decreases uniformly 
as the fatty acid content is increased. Up to a certain 
point, the weight is a function of the surface tension 
between oil, glass and water, when a glass tube is used. 
When metals are used the results are generally similar, 
so far as present knowledge goes. 


a position. The school usually helps its students to 
obtain work and finds that a young man who has taken 
a course can get along on the job fairly well at the start 
provided he has a reasonable foreman who does not 
expect too much from a beginner. Young men from 18 
to 25 years prove the best students. Men over 30 are 
not advised to take the course as it is found that as a 
rule they do not develop into good welders. 


Gas Welding Taught Progressively 


Pupils in the gas welding department start their 
instructions with welding a %-in. sheet steel in flat, 
vertical, horizontal and overhead positions. This is 
followed by work in welding % to %-in. sheets. Then 
they are given cast iron welding and in this connection 
are taught the principles of contraction and expansion. 

After becoming fairly efficient in this work, they are 
given two large pre-heated castings to weld under 
actual shop conditions, the work up to this point being 
done without pre-heating. The next instructions relate 
to malleable iron. The pupil is first taught to tell 
malleable iron from cast iron and steel by looking at 
the cross section of a break and applying the flame, 
distinguishing the material by the sparks. He is taught 
how to apply the brazing process and in this connection 
it is explained to him why it is impossible to weld mal- 
leable iron. Then the welding of cast aluminum is 
taken up, the instruction being practically the same as 
for cast iron welding. The pupil is taught to build up 
pads so as to become familiar with the use of the paddle 
and learn how to control the metal. After this train- 
ing he practices on welding pre-heated aluminum crank 
cases. Quite a few of the pupils have had experience 
in steel and iron welding and take the course to learn 
brazing and aluminum welding. No instruction is given 
in copper and sheet aluminum welding as a welder can 
pick this up easily afterward. 


Are Welding Students Start on Flat Work 


The students in electric are welding start with flat 
beaded work on sheet steel from % to %-in. in thick- 
ness and then are taught to build up pads. Following 
this they are trained to weld plates set at vertical and 
overhead positions so that they will become familiar 
with the are in any position. Then they weld seams 
in the various positions and are given building up work 
on shafts and finally are given instructions in electri- 
cally welding cast iron. In connection with electric 
welding, talks are given on the theory of welding, 0? 
the proper study of welding jobs, etc., and various types 
of electric welding equipment are described. A limited 
amount of commercial welding work is taken into the 
school and this gives the pupils who are far enough 
along, the opportunity to combine practical experience 
with their training. Of the pupils who have taken the 
course about 60 per cent have stuck to the welding 
trade after leaving the school. 
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iment for Swiss Jig-Boring Machine 
iccompanying illustration shows a special at- 
t for use on the larger size jig-boring machine 
Societe Genevoise d’Instruments de Physique, 
Switzerland, for the drilling and boring of 
p to 0.2 in. in diameter, without moving the 
| the machine. The attachment, which is being 
ted in America by the R. Y. Ferner Co., Wash- 
D. C., consists of a second drilling spindle 
| on the same slide as the main boring spindle, 
ixed distance from the latter. 
drill spindle is driven by flexible shaft con- 
| to the main drive by a friction clutch coupling 
; controlled by a lever. The vertical feed of the 
is 1.6 in. This is measured by a graduated scale 
the attachment and read by an index on an ad- 
justable clamping ring which may be set to limit the 
lepth of hole. The feed to the drill is controlled by a 
ick and pinion operated by a cross handle. 
fhe drills are held by a conical chuck which is 
tightened by a tube extending through the spindle and 
trolled by a knurled head at the upper end. Small 








Drilling Attachment for Use On Jig-Boring Machine. 
It is mounted on same slide as boring spindle, as shown 





Is being subject to considerable vibration at the 
ugh speeds, which may be as much as 2000 r.p.m., a 
special form of guide has been provided to hold the 
‘ower end of the drill in place. The drill turns within 
hardened bushing and conical point. 

The attachment is for use on the company’s Nos. 4 
nd 5 machines, which have capacities for jigs 18 x 24 x 
- in, and 24 x 32 x 26 in. respectively. 


Powdered Coal for Power Plant Boilers 


} ests were made by the Bureau of Mines at Oneida 
a t power station, Milwaukee, to determine the value 
pulverized fuel for power plant use. There were 36 
Cats made on a 468-hp. Edgemoor boiler using Illinois 
['wenty-nine of the tests were of 24 hr., and the 
rtest were of 12 hr. 

\mong the results it was found that efficient com- 
‘ion can be obtained without pulverizing the coal 
“ne extreme fineness of 85 per cent through a 200- 
i screen, which has been recommended heretofore. 
pieteness of combustion seems to be more a matter 
‘oper furnace and burner design and air supply 
ol coal fineness.. Another point brought out was 
oal with as much as 8 per cent moisture will burn 
npletely as when it is dried to 1 per cent. Losses 
moisture in the coal increased at the rate of 0.1 

nt for each 1 per cent increase of moisture. 
mperatures as high as 2700 deg. Fahr. were ob- 
‘in the combustion at about the point where the 
ends upward. The effect of temperature of the 
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furnace lining on the abrasion of the brick walls was 
studied and it was found that a temperature gradient 
running up to 2650 deg. at 10 in. thickness was very 
destructive, while with a gradient not exceeding 2300 
deg. for the same thickness, it was not destructive. 

Details of the tests and discussion of the results, 
together with diagrams, sections of the apparatus, etc., 
are contained in a 92-page pamphlet, Bulletin 223, 
issued by the Bureau of Mines, Washington. The work 
was carried on by Henry Kreisinger, John Blizard, C. 
E. Augustine and B. J. Cross. 


Making Steel from Cast Iron Without Fuel 


Each week the Engineer (London) publishes some 
extracts taken from the files of the same publication 
of 60 years ago. In the issue of Jan. 15, 1864, refer- 
ence was made to a paper presented by Henry Bessemer 
before the British Association at Cheltenham and bear- 
ing the title given to this note. Before being read, the 
paper was subjected to much scoffing, but after the de- 
tails had become known, metallurgists present ex- 
pressed their sense of the importance of the process 
described. Some of the preliminary experimental work 
performed by Mr. Bessemer is described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

“Although he was not an ironmaster, nor trained to 
the routine of ironmaking, he argued that as decarboni- 
zation of pig iron was the essential factor in converting 
it into malleable iron, it would be better to bring the 
oxygen into contact with the iron than the iron into 
contact with the oxygen, as was done during puddling. 
Obtaining a small, powerful blast engine and a quan- 
tity of pig iron, he proceeded to test his idea at Baxter 
House, St. Pancras. 

“A vessel lined with fire-clay was prepared to re- 
ceive the molten metal delivered from a cupola, and to 
it a supply of high-pressure air was fed. The mouth 
of the vessel was partially closed by an ordinary cast 
iron pavement coal-hole cover suspended by a chain. 
The metal had not been long in the converter, however, 
before the cover and a large part of the chain were 
dissolved by the intense heat liberated by the decarbo- 
nization process. The air cock was too close to the con- 
verter to permit its being approached by anyone with 
the object of shutting it, but the ‘fury of the decar- 
bonization’ subsequently subsided of its own accord— 
before, it is stated, the fire-engines arrived. The result 
of the experiment was unknown, but was such as to 
encourage the inventor to proceed. 

“On a second attempt the product was unmistakably 
steel.” 


Commercial Statistics for 1922 


In a 1400-page volume the statistical division of 
the board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors—a 
branch of the War Department—has published details 
of water-borne traffic entering all the ports of the 
United States. Much of the information is detailed by 
years, by tons, and by value. For the more important 
ports, details are given of commodities by groups and 
classifications, although the sub-division along these 
lines covers the latest years only. The grand total of 
all commerce at Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports shows 
that our foreign commerce is less than half our total 
water-borne commerce. 


Simplification of Hot Water Storage Tanks 


At the meeting held Jan. 28 at the Department of 
Commerce, the manufacturers of hot water storage 
tanks submitted to the Department’s Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, tentative recommendations covering 
sizes and dimensions of these commodities. These rec- 
ommendations, if generally adopted by manufacturers, 
distributors, and users of these tanks, will represent 
a reduction from over 250 varieties as now made to 
five standard sizes and two working pressures. 
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MAGNETIC TESTING OF STEEL 


Distinguishing Proper and Improper Heat Treat- 
ment—Refinements in Determining 


Homogeneity 


Some late developments in the application of mag- 
netic analysis to the testing of steel can be recorded. 
Announcement of them was made recently to represen- 
tatives of the technical press on the occasion of a visit 
to the laboratory of the Burrows Magnetic Equipment 
Corporation, Jersey City. 

The work of Dr. C. W. Burrows, particularly in the 
use of magnetic analysis to determine the homogeneity 
of steel, has been known for some time. In the last two 
or three years, however, Dr. Burrows has been devoting 
a large share of his time, under the auspices and with 
the assistance of the Federated Engineers Develop- 
ment Corporation, to magnetic analysis as applied to 
the heat treatment of steel. According to the demon- 
strations made in the laboratory on the occasion men- 
tioned, the efforts in this direction have been success- 
ful. It now can be said that apparently magnetic anal- 
ysis will disclose whether heat treatment has been good 
or bad and also that it reveals variations in the degree 
of the treatment. 

Of the several demonstrations made probably the 
most interesting was that of the ability of the appara- 
tus as now perfected to distinguish between the quench 
and draw of certain alloy steels. Rods of chrome- 
molybdenum steel which had been quenched at a certain 
temperature and then drawn at lower temperatures, 
50 deg. apart, were submitted to the test, one of them 


Small Crane Truck and Tractor 


The gasoline industrial truck and tractor illus- 
trated, known as the Duat and said to be the smallest 
unit of its class, has been placed on the market by the 





The Crane Attachment May Be Mounted Without Use 
f Tools. It will lift and carry up to 2000 lb. The 
turning radius is 52 in. 


Clark Tructractor Co., Buchanan, Mich. The machine 
is intended for the loading and unloading of box cars, 
the lifting and towing of loads through narrow factory 
aisles and for interplant haulage. 

The machine pivots on one wheel and has a turning 
radius of only 52 in. It is rated to tow from 7 to 10 
tons or from one to 20 trailers, depending upon the 
condition of the factory floor or yard. The crane at- 
tachment may be attached without the use of tools 
and will lift and carry loads up to 2000 lb. A brake 


being used as the standard. The appara 


indicated the differences occasioned by th: i ny 
the various temperatures 50 deg. apart. ~~ 

Another test was of a group of saw | blanks 
In this case not only the homogeneity of the steo} jy: 
the variation occasioned by too high or too jow o— 


perature in the heat treatment process was plainly o} 
servable. A special apparatus was also show) }) which 
it was claimed the operator could detect cracks ‘ine 
the edge of the saw where the teeth are usually eyt . 

Apparatus for determining depth of case and heat 


treatment of pinions for automobiles was also demon. 
strated, the unique feature being that both the depth 
of case and the reliability of the heat treatment eoylg 


be determined by the same mechanism. The application 
of magnetic analysis to other forms of steel for deter. 
mining the degree of heat treatment was also explained 

Dr. Burrows states that it is now possible to employ 
magnetic analysis on a commercial scale for determin. 
ing not only the homogeneity of steel but also ihe 
proper heat treatment, also by the same means to - 
tinguish large from small grain size in heat-treated 
steel. 

Since the first work on the determination of the 
homogeneity of steel or the presence of segregation 
sonims, inclusions and other irregularities by magnetic 
analysis, the apparatus has been so perfected that the 
results are more satisfactory than formerly. In the 
ease of steel rails it is now possible to differentiate 
between non-uniformity due to poor steel and the 
strains set up in the rails by the gag press. An inter- 
esting demonstration was made on a wire cable in 
which certain wires had been purposely broken, the 
severed sections being clearly indicated by the magneti 
tests. 


device provided permits the load to be carried at any 
height up to 56 in. 

The wheels are 16 in. in diameter and have 3% in. 
solid rubber tires. The machine has a wheelbase of 4) 
in. with a tread of 33 in. A brake beneath the driver's 
seat automatically stops the machine when the driver 
dismounts. 


Patent Office Makes Progress 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Due to its increased person- 
nel and reorganization of work, the Patent Office, ac- 
cording to a report for the calendar year 1923, su- 
mitted to Secretary of the Interior Work and to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, is making a gain 
at the rate of 1000 per month in acting upon applica- 
tions for patents, designs and trademarks. At the 
same time, the addition of new employees to take caré 
of greatly increased business has resulted in the con- 
gestion of space in the antiquated building now occupied 
by the Patent Office, in which the conditions are de 
scribed as “deplorable.” 

Through coordination of work. and elimination of 
duplication, together with other economies, expenses 
operation during 1923 were reduced by thousands 0 
dollars. It is believed that the gain made in the rate 0! 
cases being handled will increase rather than decrease 
as the force becomes trained. There are, however, now 
on hand 67,000 patent cases, 900 design cases and 2100 
trademark cases awaiting action. Even with a gain 
1000 cases per month, the report says, it will be five 
years before the technical work can be current. To 
accomplish this within a reasonable time the force 
would have to be augmented by at least 100 more ex- 
aminers. 





The United States Civil Service Commission - 
nounces examinations for radio engineers to fill vacat- 
cies in the Signal Service, McCook Field, Dayton, Obie, 
and Camp Alfred Vail, N. J. Application blanks my 
be obtained from the commission at Washington, ° ’ 
post offices or custom houses. 
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Common Sense on Trade Associations 


E have referred to the recent exchange of 

correspondence between the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Attorney-General, following 
the handing down of consent decrees in two Fed- 
eral district courts in the tile-makers’ and cement 
producers’ cases, and to the disturbance created 
in the minds of many industrial and trade asso- 
ciation members. By virtue of that alone there 
may be serious and unfortunate consequences in 
the form of interference with, or check to, the 
economic work of such associations, the develop- 
ment of which has been the most important move- 
ment toward the establishment of equilibrium in 
industry. It was unnecessary that this should 
happen. The whole business has been badly 
handled in Washington. What has been needful, 
and still is needful, is the banishment of hysteria 
and the exercise of common sense. 

The Sherman law prohibits actions in restraint 
of trade. It aims to preserve free competition. In 
the nature of things such principles could not be 
expressed in aught but general terms. Equally in 
the nature of things such an expression was bound 
to afford ground for controversies, which coming 
into the courts were met long ago by the wise 
declaration of our highest court that the law must 
be interpreted by the rule of reason. 

If an industrial and trade association makes its 
statistical operations serve as a restraint upon 
competition among its members it violates the law. 
If it does that no transmission of its reports to 
the Department of Commerce either helps or ex- 
cuses it. Nor would any publication of them in a 
newspaper. The dictum of the Attorney-General 
that trade associations may not distribute their 
reports directly to their members but may to the 
Secretary of Commerce for distribution by him is 
silly. 

That the collection by an industry of statistics 
for its own information, which are merged in 
economic totals, is not a restraint of competition 
can no more be questioned than that the newly 
fallen snow is white and innocent. Without any 
doubt the honest associations (and most of them 
are honest) could go much further in their work 
than they have done, and would have done if they 
had not been frightened by the talk and threats 
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of bureaucrats. There is no reason why the; 
should not distribute their reports to their mem- 
bers and no reason why they should send them to 
the Secretary of Commerce except as a courtesy 
to assist him in drawing the general economic 
picture of national industry that he desires to give. 
This is but common sense. 

The recent fuss over this matter has had the 
effect of frightening a good many innocent and 
commendable associations. There is talk of get- 
ting legislation by Congress to-clarify their posi- 
tion. We urge them to think twice or thrice be- 
fore moving in that direction. Any invitation to 
Congress to take a hand might easily develop rea! 
dangers. In fact, the situation already has been 
clarified by the concentration of a multitude of 
legal minds upon a subject that previously had not 
received general attention. 

It is unfortunate that all of the legal decisions 
up to date have been in cases of equivocal associa- 
tions. It will be unfortunate if more light is 
sought merely by carrying either of the recent 
consent decrees up to the Supreme Court, by which 
we do not mean to prejudge those parties. What 
we do mean is that if it be deemed necessary to 
have any further clarification of the position— 
and probably it will not be unless to preclude vin- 
dictive attacks—the way to do it is to start a test 
case in the instance of some association whose 
work is unmistakably economic and unrestraining, 
as it is with 90 per cent of the associations. A 
decision by the Supreme Court in such a case, 
which as yet there has not been, would settle the 
thing once and for all. 


A Forward Step in Magnetic Testing 


AGNETIC analysis in the testing of steel has 

now been carried to the point of differentiat- 
ing not only between non-homogeneous and 
homogeneous steel but also between good and bad 
heat treatment. Several investigators in recem 
years have aimed at the latter objective. At At 
lantic City last June results of such testing 4 
applied to drills were made public, supplementing 
the same investigator’s work on the determination 
of the depth of case of chains, presented one year 


previously. The latest results, as given 0! another 
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e, exceed anything heretofore attained. Not 
» is depth of case measured but differences of 
deg. of drawing temperature after a definite 
neh are detected. Dr. Burrows announces also 
t refinements in indicating the homogeneity of 
el are now possible, particularly in the case of 
is. The making of apparatus that is capable of 
imercial use, which is the next step in magnetic 
ilysis, would mean the non-destructive testing 
railroad, structural and other steels in large 
nnages—a goal long sought. 


stocking Unfinished Steel 


EFORE the war the alinement in steel mill 
facilities was always that there was an excess 
steel rolling and finishing over steel-making 
ipacity. The fact was well recognized, but no 
yrecise estimate was attempted as to the amount 
of the excess. Guesses were sometimes hazarded 
that it was 15 or 20 per cent. When the war-time 
demand for shell steel came there was much build- 
ng of open-hearth furnaces, and it looked as if 
the steel-making capacity would come to exceed 
the steel-finishing capacity. Recent experiences, 
however, have indicated that there is still an ex- 
cess of finishing capacity, though probably not so 
large an excess as before the war. 

If the alinement at individual plants resulted 
from definite planning, the underlying theory 
rested on two considerations—that the relative de- 
mand for different mill products varies from time 
to time, so that finishing mills would not all be 
under equal pressure to make deliveries at any 
given time, and that the capital investment is 
much less in finishing equipment than in steel- 
making equipment, when the latter involves pig 
iron, ore and coke-producing capacity. 

It was the common experience before the war 
that when steel became scarce it became scarce as 
steel rather than as any particular finished form 
of steel. If any finished steel product had a rela- 
tively light demand it was allotted correspond- 
ingly less steel, because other finishing mills 
could use more. The working out of this principle 
was seen in prices, which moved up and down 
quite closely together. 

There was an opportunity to stock steel in 
times of light demand, in the form of ingots and 
semi-finished, and work the steel off in times of 
heavy demand, but the opportunity was never 
utilized to any extent. Such a policy, however, 
seems now to have been adopted by one or two 
important steel producers, which lately have been 
operating steel-making units at higher rates than 
finishing departments, and besides stocking ingots 
and semi-finished steel have been stocking some 
pig iron. 

It is impossible for the steel industry to carry 
iny considerable stocks of finished product. Sizes 
ind descriptions vary so that stocks would be un- 
vieldy, and the expense of handling is consider- 

ble. Recognized exceptions are in nails and tubu- 
‘r goods. Nails are easily handled, and the con- 
umption of individual sizes is very heavy. In 
pe the normal and most efficient operation is to 
toduce for stock and ship all orders from stock. 
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These lines, howevér, represent only a small pro- 
portion of the total finished steel output. 

The major portion of the finished steel pro- 
duced is made from steel that has never grown en- 
tirely cold from the time the ingot solidified. To 
stock such steel means reheating, or added ex- 
pense, but the expense is not large. Sheets and 
tin plates, however, comprise between 15 and 20 
per cent of the total rolled steel produced, and 
their raw material, sheet bars, always grows cold. 
The specifications are not so varied but that stocks 
readily can be carried. The only extra expense is 
the small cost of handling and the interest on the 
cost of production. 

Just as the last dollar of income pays the heav- 
iest tax with the graduated income tax, so the 
last unit of manufacturing capacity installed is 
the least often operated and the most expensive to 
carry. Assuming for argument that $1,000 in- 
vestment represents 15 tons steel-making capacity 
a year, and the investment is used one-half the 
time, the capital cost at 6 per cent is $8 per ton. 
Obviously a ton of steel made with equipment that 
otherwise would be idle can be carried many 
months and be handled several times before it has 
accumulated an extra expense of $8. Thus the 
policy of stocking ingots and semi-finished steel 
has much'to commend it. 


——— 2 


New Practice in Metallography 


WO important developments in metallographic 

analysis have been announced in _ recent 
months. One is conical or indirect illumination 
of the specimen under examination and the other 
is the effect of very high power magnification. 
Reference to the results secured with the former 
appears elsewhere in this issue, being based on a 
paper presented at the last annual convention of 
the steel treaters at Pittsburgh; high power mag- 
nification is dealt with in a recent contribution to 
the official publication of the same society. 

Conical illumination, whatever its merits, is a 
unique development. The results are a truly beau- 
tiful picture of the structure of the steel. The 
chief advantage is ability to bring out depressions 
and elevations in the crystal formation which are 
entirely indistinguishable by direct illuminating 
methods. More details as to the formation and 
orientation of crystals, their slip and deformation, 
and more light on grain boundaries and the effects 
of certain heat treatment processes are among the 
likely results. 

As to high power, methods of polishing and 
etching have been so perfected that, with the aid 
of certain apparatus and photographic equipment, 
magnifications up to 9000 diameters have been 
obtained. These have revealed beautiful crystalli- 
zations which throw new light on problems in 
metal structure and the effect of various hot and 
cold-working processes. 

Metallurgists differ as to the value of ‘these 
two developments. Some claim many advantages 
for them and some are inclined to doubt. As with 
other new departures, perhaps their true value is 
yet to be determined. There is much discussion 
at present regarding metal structure and the 
causes of hardness. Conflicting theories are cur- 
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rent, but one of the most plausible has been de- 
veloped by American metallurgists. While X-ray 
crystal analysis is a most important factor in this 
study, it is not unlikely that one or both of the 
new developments referred to will be of important 
aid in the solution of these problems. 


Jolts for the Attorney-General 


HE Department of Justice, in its pursuit of 

business organizations and business men who 
have rendered distinguished service to their coun- 
try, has had several important reverses within a 
few days. The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in sustaining the demurrers of Bene- 
dict Crowell, formerly Assistant Secretary of War, 
and six others indicted with him in cases growing 
out of the building of war-time cantonments, did 
not pass upon technicalities but declared that 
everything done by Mr. Crowell and his volunteer 
aids was lawful. To those who had long known 
of Mr. Crowell’s honorable record in the iron ore 
trade and in other businesses, this decision was 
not less than had been expected. It is a satisfac- 
tion to have from this high source such a vindica- 
tion of men who won the gratitude of the nation 
by their splendid work in getting troops and muni- 
tions to France against tremendous obstacles. 

In another case which the Department of Jus- 
tice has actively prosecuted, that against the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange and the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Association, the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States is a 
complete denial of the claims of the Government. 
In view of the recent agitation in regard to the 
rights and powers of trade associations, one sen- 
tence of the decision is especially significant. 
Chief Justice Taft said: “What the Government 
really asks us to do is to exercise legislative power 
rather than judicial power.” In his recent corre- 
spondence with Secretary Hoover, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Daugherty, by putting his own interpreta- 
tion on the Sherman law, attempted in effect to 
exercise legislative power. He has gone further 
than Solicitor General Beck did in his argument 
in the Hardwood case, in which he contended that 
the collection and distribution of statistics would 
not be illegal unless connected with a price agree- 
ment, an agreement to curtail production, or some 
other illegal act. 

It is not surprising that the Attorney-General’s 
indefensible holdings concerning the publication 
of business statistics have given much less con- 
cern to trade association officers since these recent 
Supreme Court estimates of some of the activities 
of his office. 


UTTING well what thinking men believe, Dr. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University, at the annual dinner of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council, said that “What we 
want, what the people of this country and the 
world want is more emphasis on administration 
and less on legislation; more on the engineer and 
less on the law-making power. We write,” said 
he, “14,000 or 15,000 laws every year and violate 
12,000 every day of necessity—and a great many 
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people believe that we have made politica 
ress. On the other hand, the real field fo; 
ress is the field of administration.” Busine 
join with Dr. Butler when he says: “We x 
leave off artificial law-making and emphasiz. 
lic administration, develop administrato; it 
them in their places, give them opportunity, iq 
them responsible and remove as fast as we p r- 
ly can such artificial barriers as exist betwe: 
people and the expression of their will an 
carrying out of their will.” 


MPORTS and exports for 1923 show that a 

little over one-fifth more materials for manu- 
facturing and more manufactured articles, partly 
or completely made, came in than in 1922 (meas- 
ured by value of products), and that not quite 
one-fifth more than in 1922 were exported. In 
short, the expansion in exports of things other 
than food products nearly kept up with the in- 
crease in imports. The movement both ways of 
raw materials and partly manufactured goods 
showed somewhat greater expansion than that 
(also both ways) of manufactures ready for con- 
sumption, with the average, as stated, of about 
20 per cent. Imports of other than food products 
in 1923 totaled 2.878 billions of dollars and ex- 
ports 3.244 billions. 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


APPY is the speechmaker who stops talk- 

ing when his audience has a strong desire 
to have him go on. The same may be said of 
the editorial writer, and THE IRON AGE feels 
complimented by the suggestion of an esteemed 
reader that the last three paragraphs of en 
editorial recently published in its columns be 
expanded into an article which in the language 
of the subscriber “would give the story of some 
of the boldest adventures in recent years in 
industrial development and would visualize 
such leads as Irondale, Missouri, and the 
Temescal mine.” The editorial in question was 
“An Interpretation of Henry Ford” and in- 
cluded references to Mr. Ford’s hunt for lead 
in the Irondale district and to what his limit- 
less resources might bring forth if spent on 
winning tin from the Temescal. We grant 
that the suggestion is a good one for a popular 
magazine; there is a Jead in it to a thrilling 
story on “What Henry Ford Might Do.” 
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Employment in Cleveland during January showed & 
slight increase over December, according to the monthly 
report of the labor relations committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Total number of employees in 100 fac- 
tories on Jan. 1 was 88,400 as compared with 87,802 
Dec. 31 and 87,358 Nov. 30. Automobile plants increased 
their working forces 15 per cent and there was an In- 
crease of 1.7 per cent in plants making iron and steel 
in their products. 
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Sales of mechanical stokers, according to the t 


ports of 15 manufacturers to the Department of ‘ nt 
merce, amounted in 1923 to 1464 for a total of 730.4 ; 
hp. In December sales were made for 32,517 hp., 
twice the business of November, nearly as much & 
that of October and making the monthly ave 
the year 60,870 hp. 
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[ron and Steel Markets in Europe 


Continental Competition Hurting England—Higher Prices 


on Continent—Price Cuts Reported 


from Germany 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 5. 
r RON and steel outlook is obscure, offerings of Conti- 
i nental pig iron resulting in increased business, 
but the Cleveland makers are unable to meet the com- 
petition, owing to high costs. Prices meanwhile are un- 
hanged, though reductions are considered necessary 
other quarters, which expect banking of furnaces. 

Hematite is weak. The supply now exceeds the 
demand and stocks are accumulating. Makers are 
anxious for orders. Foreign ore is more active and 
fair quantities of Bilbao Rubio have been sold at 24s. 
to 24%s. ($5.16 to $5.27) c.if. Tees. Sellers of North 
African ore ask 21s. to 23%s. ($4.52 to $5.05) c.i-f. 
Tees. 

Finished steel is dull as regards exports. Domestic 
buying is broadening in certain directions, mainly 
structural engineering. India has bought a good line 
of shipbuilding steel, but merchant business is still 
poor. The Continent is inquiring for moderate ton- 
nages. 

Continental position is complex. Some works, 
apparently anxious for orders, quote cheap prices. 
Others are inclined to advance quotations. 
are being sold at £7 15s. ($33.33) f.o.b. 

In France 125 blast furnaces were blowing Jan. 1, 
as against 119 on Dec. 1. 

In Germany the Rheinische Stahlwerke has secured 
a Swedish rail order of 17,500 tons, in competition 
with French and Belgian makers. 

Tin plate is steady, but sales are somewhat re- 
stricted. Makers are well sold to the end of March. 
They are quoting about 24s. ($5.16) basis, IC, f.o.b. 
Export buying is rather quiet. The official figures for 
Welsh output in 1923 of tin plate and black plates was 
17,229,790 boxes. 

Galvanized sheets are in strong demand on Indian 
account for merchants and consumers. Heavy ton- 
nages have been sold for February and March. Most 
works are quoting for April. Prices are unchanged. 


Wire rods 
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Black sheets are in improved demand for the Far 
East. Japanese specifications are being sold at £21 5s. 
(4.08c. per lb.) f.o.b., March and April. Other 
markets are quiet. 


GERMAN IRON PRICES S BEING CUT 


Efforts Made to Meet Freech Competition— 
Freer Exports and Imports Sought 
(By Radiogram) 

BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 4.—The market is weaker, 
owing to severe French competition. Dealers in rolled 
materials who have large stocks on hand are under- 
selling producers. 

The Pig Iron Association has decided to cut prices 
by between 5 and 10 per cent. Iron founders have an- 
nounced an all-around 10 per cent price cut. The Asso- 
ciation of Tube Manufacturers has announced a 20 
per cent cut. 

Steel works in unoccupied Germany are forming an 
association for defense against French dumping. The 
government has decided to permit the free importation 
and exportation, without license, of pig iron, semi- 
finished material and rolled goods. Cutlery manufac- 
turers demand also the removal of the prohibition 
against the importation of fine steel. 


FRENCH MARKET UNCERTAIN 


Unsettled Paralyzes Business—Semi- 


Finished Steel in Heavy 


Exchange 
Demand 


PARIS, FRANCE, Jan. 25.—The French market is liv- 
ing through the uncertainty caused by the unsettled 
conditions of exchange. Not only is business paralyzed 
by the excessive rates of sterling and dollar, but also 
by their instability. There is no other way of straight- 
ening our monetary position than that of establishing 
the equilibrium of our budget on a balance which for 
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Prices per gross ton, except where otherwise st ated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.30 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered £1 16s. $7.74 
Bilbao Rubio oret..... » 4 5.16 
Cleveland No.1 foundry 5 1 21.71 
Cleveland No. 3foundry 4 19% ae 39 
Cleveland No.4foundry 4 16 2( oe 
Cleveland No. 4 forge.. 4 15 20 
Cleveland basic ...... 417% 20. 96 
I t Coast mixed..... 5 2 21.93 
East Coast hematite. 4 19 tof5 Os. 21.29 to $21.50 
Ferromanganese ......17 0 73.10 
Rails, 60 lb. and up. 9 0 to10 0 38.70 to 43.00 
HIG «65.4 we camaears 8 0 to 8 10 34.40 to 36.55 
sheet and tin plate bars, 
Welsh ..50sgnaees 8 18% 38.44 
lin plates, base box... 1 3% to 1 4% #£«®45.11to 5.22 
C. per Lb. 
Ship plates.«.< a. sania é 9 15 to10 5 87to 1.97 
ler DIGGS... s.<0 sae 13 0 to13 10 2.50to 2.59 
OB. ascsaes saat 10 0 toi 10 192to 2.02 
SHON: «5.3 5s: anhe ee 9 5 to 9 15 1.78to 1.87 
CRING . dass caaaeicees > 8 to 9 10 1.73to 1.82 
ound bars, % to 3 in. 10 10 toll 0 2.02to 2.11 
vanized sheets, 24 g. 18 7% to18 10 3.53 to 3.55 
ick sheets, 24 gage.. 13 15 told 0 2.64to 2.69 
ck sheets, Japanese 
specifications icbee sie 15 5 2.93 s 
el HOOPS .oshecckee 1210 &1215* 2.40 & ,2.45° 
ld rolled steel strip, . 
0 BABE. eee eeeeeeee 17 12% 3.39 


*E xport price. +Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 
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All F. 


(Nominal) 


B. Channel Ports 


Continental Prices, 


Foundry pig iron: 


PE Pere £4 2s. $17.74 

pe ee = Ss . 17.74 

Luxemburg ...... ‘ 4 2% 17.74 
Billets (nominal): 

DY vaxka bwe cine. J Oe 23.65 

PRE heist i cite OR 23.65 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 

BeIGMD. 6c ceiwe -»» 612% 1.27 

Luxemburg ‘ sane 02 1.27 

France ... - 612% 1.27 
Joists (beams). 

elisienm: siti ance OCT 1.22 

Luxemburg idek | ee 1,22 

France .... a ee 1.22 
Angles: 

Belgium .... he satis. Mle to£8 5s 154to 1.58 
%-in. plates: f 

Belgium .......-- 7 15 1.49 

Germany .......+:s- 7 15 1.49 
fs-in. plates: fe 

Luxemburg .»---:- 7 15 1.49 

Belgium ....--+++++. 7 15 1.49 
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some time cannot take into account the improbable pay- 
ments of Germany. The financial projects of the Gov- 
ernment based on these lines have been accepted here 
with a feeling of satisfaction; it appears necessary, 
however, that the new fiscal program shall not 

burden the heavy charges already imposed on indus- 
trials. Thi 


over- 


rate of discount of the Bank of France has 
raised one-half point during the last fort- 


Among other 


cussed today 


financial projects which are to be dis- 
ay at the Chamber of Deputies is that author- 
izing the Minister of Commerce to suspend by decree 
all importation of goods that are not absolutely neces- 
sary to the life of the country. 


Domestic demand is dull and prices unaltered, as 
they are but slightly influenced from outside. If a fall 
should occur next month in the price of metallurgical 
coke, this could not have any reaction on prices, as the 
cost of living, salaries and prices of raw materials pur- 


chased abroad have been raised in large proportions of 


late. It is therefore wise not to enter forward con- 


Arrivals from the Ruhr are owing 
in Aix-la-Chappelle being obstructed. 
Nevertheless, the quantities received are getting larger, 
177,266 tons, or a daily average of 8058 tons, for the 
of the month, through Ehrang and Aix-la- 
November the Société des Cokes de Hauts- 
Fourneaux was able to distribute to the 
per cent of their 


Irregular, 


to tne statior 


first 22 days 
Chapelle. In 
plants 76.35 
consumption capacity; in December, 
reached 88.60. The formation of the 
society for the distribution of German coke, which is to 
take the place of the SCOF in France, is not fully ad- 
justed yet but will very likely be so before the end of 
the month. Up to now, the price has not been given 
out, as no agreement has been reached between the 
French Government and the German industrials. The 
latest news is that 


tnis percentage 


a rebate of 5 gold marks has been 
applied, bringing the price to 31.40 gold marks, or at 
the present rate of exchange 166 fr. ($7.47). If this 
is accepted by the Government, the French iron and steel 
makers will at least know what to stand by; we must, 
however, add that the price of German coke will thus 
be 20 fr. higher than French coke. 


Iron Ore.—The extraction of ore 
same level and stocks are 
the Germans, the 
discussed, but 


remains on the 
being lowered slowly. With 
renewal of contracts is actually being 
Our 
sritain are larger, important 
being concluded with South Wales, and a 
ew sales outlined with Scotland; plants of the Cleve- 


land district 


shipments are not yet 
with Great 


resumed. 


fone art 
transactions 


dealings are 


seem to be interested in French ores. 


Pig Iron.—The production of pig iron continues to 
hile inquiry remains weak; in fact, due to the 
f sterling, prices are firmer than during the 
past week and the average quotation works out between 
380 and 390 fr. ton); a 
founders’ cooperative association, however, is offering 
Homecourt No. 3 at 375 fr., Longwy, 385 fr., Raty 390 
to 395 fr. In the Western region, Trignac enhances the 
phosphorus of its iron to 0.50 per cent, in order to give 
more fluidity, and quotes 380 fr. at works. Prices for 
hematite are subject to much variation, according to re- 
gion, while generally steady, and range between 420 
and 440 fr. ($19.15 and $20.06) at works and 460 to 480 
fr. ($20.98 and $21.89) f.o.b. For export, the Lorraine, 
in spite of the decrease of the franc, was making offers 
during the week on the basis of 410 and 415 fr. (Bel- 
gian) for No. 3 pig iron (at present rate of exchange, 
0.91c., 373 to 377 fr., French) per ton ($17.00 to $17.20), 
f.o.b. Quotations for basic range 10 fr. lower. The 
f.o.b. price for foundry pig iron is 82s. (with the £ at 
96 fr., 393.60 fr., French, or $17.95). 


crease WI! 


_ 
high rates 


($17.33 and $17.78 per gross 


Ferroalloys.—A revised price for ferroalloys, caused 
by the rise of sterling, is expected. Meanwhile, the 
prices for ferromanganese of 76 to 80 per cent Mn 
range between 1650 and 1700 fr. ($75.25 and $77.52), 
f.o.b.; spiegeleisen, 10 to 12 per cent Mn, 550 to 600 fr. 
($25.08 to $27.36); 18 to 20 per cent Ma, 700 to 725 fr. 
($31.92 to $33.06.) 


Semi-Finished Products.—This section shows little 


activity and prices are much discussed. A number of 
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plants with a large volume of orders ahead ha 
drawn from the market and spot deliveries ar: 
with difficulty. The inland quotations for }b 
per 100 kg. (220 lb.) are as follows: 


Fr. 
EE on le. cane a neeterae 14t0 46 $20.06 to $2 
Blooms ‘ 16 to 48 20.98 to 
a ee ee ee 50 


The Lorraine and Luxemburg plants are ha 
petitors on the Antwerp market where the { 
are quoted: 


Fr. 


Blooms 510 to 520 


$23.26 to $2 


Billets a 550 to 555 25.08 to °¢ 
LPO 66-5 Fae 570 to 580 26.00 to 26 
Wire Rods.—The market is dull at home bu: Vs 
some improvement for export; prices are ver, ich 
discussed. Some of the plants have a large volume of 
orders booked ahead and are quoting long delivery 


dates, while others are looking for orders. Wire rod 
is sold 70 to 72 fr. ($31.92 to $32.83), clear wire rod is 
obtained at 95 fr., ($43.32), annealed 100 fr., ($45.60). 
Wire nails, basis No. 20, 100 fr. Owing to the rise of 
spelter, galvanized is worth 125 to 130 fr. ($57 
$59.28). 

Rolled Steel.—There is a good amount of orders on 
the market and prices show: little alteration. Buyers, 
however, are prudent and not entering forward con- 
tracts unless guaranteed against a possible decline. 
There is no chance of any decline occurring shortly, 
which at any rate would be of small importance, as the 
elements of cost, particularly labor, will not be lowered 
before long. 

Some concessions are obtained on joists for prompt 
delivery. The ruling quotation in East and Lorraine is 
around 54.50 and 55 fr. (1.11e. and 1.12c. per lb.) or 
54, 53.50 and 53 fr. for large orders; and 56 to 58 fr. 
(1.14c. to 1.18c.) in the North. Lorraine quotes f.0.b. 
Antwerp, 540 fr. (French) per ton. 

In rails, a few interesting orders have been booked 
of late, including 10,000 tons for Finland by a Lorraine 
steel works; part of an order for 9000 tons standard 
rails for Chile was delivered to a Franco-Belgian plant, 
with 5000 tons standard for the French colony Isle of 
Réunion, at 513.50 fr. ($23.42) f.o.b. Havre and 584.50 
fr. $26.65) for steel ties. 

Merchant grades are quiet, with prices practically 
unchanged, at least nominally, as rebates are made 
occasionally to secure orders. Both sellers and buyers 
will not deal further ahead than March. Large sections 
are in favor and delivery times are quoted six to eight 
weeks for small and medium shapes. Domestic prices 
are as follows: Bars. 57 to 60 fr. (1.16c. to 1.22c.); 
73 to 75 fr. (1.49e. to 1.53c.) for hot rolled hoops. A 
Meurthe-et-Moselle firm has taken 404 tons of pound, 
square and flat steel at the average rate of 73.15 Ir. 
per 100 kg. (1.49c. per Ib.). For export, Lorraine !s 
quoting 550 to 570 fr. per ton, (1.12c. to 1.16c.) f.o.b. 


Sheets—A good many orders have been booked in 
heavy gages, in the Saar especially, at 64 to 67 fr. 
(1.30c. to 1.36c.) basis. Medium is less busy, at 74 and 
76 fr. per 100 kg. (1.51c. to 1.55c.) basis. The light 
gage market is heavy, with many offers and small in- 
quiry, with a price between 85 and 94 fr. (1.78¢. and 
1.91c.) and 4 to 5 weeks’ shipment; 14 mm. 1s worth 
82.50 (1.68c.); 14.5 and 15 mm., 85 fr. per 100 kg. 
(1.73c.) f.o.b. Paris. 


Foundry.—The situation is satisfactory, much ac- 
tivity being shown in the automobile trade, rolling 
stock and agricultural outfits; machinery 15 duller. 
Some brake blocks have been sold 64.50 fr. per 100 kg. 
(1.31le. per lb.); cylinders for segments in special — 
dry iron at 125 fr. (2.55¢.); special steel castings at -” 
and 250 fr. (4.85¢. and 5.09c. per Ib.). 





A code of lighting, covering factories, mills - 
other work places, available in pamphlet form - yrs 
tin No. 331 of the bureau of labor statistics ©! ew 
Department of Labor and approved as a stané ird mr 
the American Engineering Standards Committ oe 


be obtained at 10 cents a copy by applying nd office, 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing ' 


Washington. 
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ITISH MARKET OUT OF GEAR 


itinental Competition More Potent Than Rail- 
road Strike—World Shipbuilding Low 


\NDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 24.—The position of the iron 
steel markets has been somewhat put out of gear 
he developments in the political situation, coupled 
the most recent disturbance in the industrial world 
e railroad strike. The resumption of trade after 
holidays did not bear the fruit that was expected of 
t the end of the year, but this has been in the main 
to a pronounced revival of competition from the 
ntinent, and the subsequent purchasing of large 
ntities of both pig iron and manufactured iron and 
from this source. 
It is early to forecast any plans of the new Labor 
ernment, but it is possible that, though protection 
a political issue has been dropped, some kind of 
or protection may be taken to help our iron and steel] 
inufacturers. In fact, in certain influential quarters 
has been stated that imports in certain instances may 
prohibited altogether. A case in point is that many 
isands of tons of steel from the Ruhr, which was 
eized by France, was sold to French dealers at ridicu- 
is prices, and this material in turn was resold to 
British consumers at relatively cheap figures. It is, 
herefore, only natural that the iron and steel producers 
should kick. 
So far the strike on the railroads has not materially 
iffected the position, as the buying both for home and 
xport has been on a poor scale for the last two or three 
weeks, but if it continues it will, of course, mean whole- 
sale closing down of works. In one or two cases fur- 


JAPAN HAS FIVE YEAR PROGRAM 


Schools and Bridges Projected for Yokohama 
Foreign Pig Iron Appears Competitive 
in United States 

NEW YorK, Feb. 5.—Dullness in trade with Japan 
continues unabated, as merchants there await some- 
thing definite in the trend of political affairs. While 
the rumor persists that the tariff on iron, steel and 
building materials may not be reimposed on March 1, 
no official statement has been made. Chinese buying 

extremely light and practically no activity is ex- 
pected from this market for the next two or three 
weeks; the Chinese new year began Feb. 4. The small 


opper purchases that have been made lately are re-. 


ported to have been placed in the London market, and 
n iron and steel items, the Continental prices are so 
much lower than the quotations of American sellers as 
to remove the question of competition almost entirely. 

Local authorities in Yokohama, according to a re- 
port received by a prominent independent steel com- 
pany from its representative in Japan, are contemplat- 
ng the erection of 40 bridges within the city limits 
during the next five years. Six or seven of these may 
be built during the present year. As yet, however, 
o decision as to the type of material to be used has 
been made, whether structural steel or reinforced con- 
crete. At present one school building of three stories, 
reinforced concrete construction, affording 36,000 sq. ft. 
f floor space, is projected for 1924. This is only a 
eginning, however, complete plans calling for the erec- 
tion over the next five years of 117 schools at an aver- 
ize cost of $150,000 each. It is expected that 24 
uildings a year will be erected for four years, com- 
letion of the program coming in the fifth year, 1928. 
Most of the plans call for four-story steel and concrete 
tructures, 


German Steel Prices Higher Than Belgian 

While Japanese buyers are undoubtedly purchasing 
nly in a small way at present, some business is be- 
eved to be going to Continental sellers, in considera- 
on of the lower market prevailing in Belgium and 
rance. Based upon quotations obtained from Ger- 
nany by importers in the United States, German sellers 
re apparently too far out of line with their present 
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naces have been damped down through the inability to 
secure transport of fuel, and preparations are being 
made in other directions to take similar steps. Prices 
have not been affected, competition from Continental 
sources being of such a nature that makers have to re- 
duce, if anything, to get any business, and the present 
price of Cleveland pig iron, which may be taken as the 
index of values, is about 99s., though’ probably this 
figure could be shaded for a good order. 

Export demand for steel continues poor, but the 
domestic trade is active as far as the carrying out of 
present contracts is concerned, as there is a tremendous 
lot of work on hand in connection with the reconstruc- 
tion schemes of the railroads, and with the building of 
new merchant tonnage, and for some specifications, 
such as light gage sheets, makers are sold until the 
early summer months. 


Ship Launchings Small 


The annual summary of-shipbuilding, as published 
by Lloyds Register, shows that the decline in new ship- 
building in 1923 amounted to approximately 33 per 
cent. The world’s launchings during the twelve months 
were 701 vessels of 1,643,181 gross tons. Of this figure 
Germany launched 358,273 tons; United States, 172,817 
tons; France, 96,644 tons; Japan, 72,475 tons; Italy, 
66,523 tons; Holland, 65,632 tons; and Great Britain 
and Ireland, 645,651 tons, or less than 40 per cent of 
the total. Compared with the record output of 1919, 
when over 7,000,000 tons were launched, the present 
total shows a large decrease of 5% million tons. The 
portion launched in Great Britain and Ireland for own 
ers residing abroad was only 18,846 tons, against in pre- 
war times about 20 per cent of the whole year’s output. 


quotations to obtain much business in competition with 
French and Belgian mills. One importer received a 
quotation from Belgium on an inquiry for mild steel 
bars that amounted to about 2c. per lIb., duty paid, 
delivered Atlantic port, while the German price quoted 
on the same inquiry amounted to about 2.30c. per I\b., 
c.i.f., duty paid. Part of the higher price of the Ger- 
man bars was the result of the higher duty exacted, 
50c. per 100 lb., as the bars cost at the mill more than 
1.50c. per lb. base, while the Belgian material, costing 
less than 1.50c. per Ib. at mill, entered under a duty 
of 30c. per 100 lb. Rumors of purchases of foreign 
steel, in one case about 2500 tons of plates and in an- 
other 5000 tons of structural material, cannot be sub- 
stantiated. 


Importers Quoting on Continental Iron 


Importers are still watching Continental markets 
and the eastern Pennsylvania and New England dis- 
tricts in the United States with a view to importing 
pig iron. While semi-phosphorus pig iron of Luxem- 
burg quality can be offered at competitive prices, a 
standard, low-phosphorus foundry iron is as a rule too 
high to compete with the domestic product. A recent 
offer of a foundry iron by a British exporter, quoting 
on Continental iron, was competitive at the time, but 
has since become higher as a result of the rise in cx- 
change of the pound sterling. This iron analyzed 
2.50 to 3 per cent sil., 0.6 to 0.9 per cent man., 0.6 to 
0.9 per cent phos., and a maximum of 0.5 of sulphur, 
and was quoted at 99s. 6d., c.i.f. Atlantic port, February- 
March delivery. At the time of quotation this would 
have been about $21.65 per ton, duty paid, compared 
with a price today of about $22.65 per ton, duty paid. 
The same British exporter quoted an iron of 1.80 to 
2.50 sil. with phos. at 1.50 to 2 per cent at 92s. 6d., 
c.if., or about $21 per ton, duty paid. 

An importer who has been negotiating with a Ger- 
man seller on a tonnage of high silicon, low phosphorus 
hematite iron is offering this quality at $24.75 per ton, 
c.if. Atlantic port. This iron is on yards, situated for 
immediate shipment. 


China an American Market for Machinery 


There has been an astonishing increase in the value 
of machinery absorbed by China, according to the 
Chinese Maritime Customs returns, says W. H. Rastall, 
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of the Department of Commerce. The volume in 1922 
was the greatest ever taken. In both 1921 and 1922 
China imported about fifteen times as much machinery 
as in 1915. The participation of Japan in this trade 
is interesting as showing a business of negligible pro- 
portions up to about 1915, which has shown a sur- 
prisingly consistent increase in volume since that time. 

Articles have frequently appeared, says Mr. Rastall, 
stressing the importance of the German position in 
this trade, the cleverness of the sales methods adopted 
by German distributers, the peculiar advantages the 
machinery trade of Germany enjoyed in China because 
of the support it received from diplomatic and banking 
interests and much other comment of a similar nature. 
Statistics show that Germany occupied an important 
position in this trade prior to 1914. During the war 


- 
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the trade was negligible, but immediately fol], 
Armistice it began to pick up and greatly inc; 


least through 1922, but even at its best, in spi +, 
advantage of the depreciating mark and varioy i] 
efforts to stimulate this business, the trade a 
assumed really significant proportions since a 
and the latest reports from China indicate that in 
competition is losing its potency there. 

In view of all this, it would appear that th us 
competition for the machinery trade of C} lies 
largely between American and British suppli In 
1921 the share secured by British manufactur. as 
almost equal to the American percentage, each ng 
about 40 per cent of the imports, but in 1922 American 


participation declined seriously to about 23 per cent 
while the British expanded to about 44 per cent. 


Japan May Resume Buying by April 


Comments on Trade by Luther Becker of Department of Com- 


merce—Europe a Strong Competitor—More Than 
$40,000,000 to Be Spent This Year 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Interesting discussion of the 
export movement of American iron and steel products 
to Japan is made by Luther Becker, chief of the Iron 
and Steel Division, Department of Commerce, in Com- 
merce Reports, issued yesterday. 

Pointing out that shipments to Japan in 1923 totaled 
363,668 tons as against 602,281 tons in 1922, Mr. Becker 
says that the poor showing last year for American 
mills was the result of keen competition from the 
British, Belgians, and Germans, who won a large share 
of Japan’s purchases last year. Great Britain supplied 
the greater part of the Japanese demand for thin black 
sheets and much of the tin plate used in the petroleum 
and fishing industries. Belgium and Germany partici- 
pated largely in the heavier items of steel, such as bars, 
shapes and wire rods. Canada was a factor in the wire 
rod taking of 1923. 

Mr. Becker presents the following table which shows 
in detail America’s contribution to Japan’s demand for 
iron and steel in the closing two months of 1923, as well 
as for the complete year: 

Exports of Iron and Steel from the United States to 

Japan in 1923 


(In Gross Tons) 








Al s Nov. Dex 1923 
Pig RD tices tcdtnaneebedeece ‘ooes =» SES 87 
Scrat ‘i ; sie eeahin-t 6 559 8,670 
Ings bloon t s, sheets bars 

and Ban? eves e seswrsesees e eee ° ° ° 844 
I 1 and steel bars ; 2,323 797 7,177 
Alloy steel bars.... S ; 66 
Wire rods i Séia ; ; 7,214 », 928 26,070 
Ce: + dain wie a —" : . 168 174 1,307 
Galvanized sheets .. 1,008 a 8,848 
Black steel sheets. . 13,770 33,3 74,758 
Black iron sheets........ 46 50 469 
Hoops, bands and strip steel..... 15 45 95 
Tinplate, terneplate, etc........ 3,142 8,217 37,933 
Structural shapes, plain material 1,408 1,130 6,752 
Structural materials, fabricated... 3,393 1,066 12,715 
Rr ere rae 54 36 124 
i eee in ee 10,684 12,097 91,718 
Rails fastenings, switches, frogs, 

is th'n 00 ek a ee ee as 1,196 1,464 8,476 
Boiler tubes and welded pipe.... 1,735 2,452 29,099 
cast iron pipe and fittings...... 11 & 265 
Malleable iron pipe fittings...... 53 24 452 
Ta GO ict <q cicwchwe sleek cestae w 2,408 3,171 23,82 
Barbed = wire and woven wir 

SO rere ee eee ae £iaees 268 
Other wire and manufactures 

SEE vue a ahha oe ob cal 83 44 850 
a RU oe we nica ale wich bow dick heed waa 5,183 4,712 19,449 
Other nails, including tacks...... 15 77 282 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and washers, 

OER BURGE 6c cece ce ivivens 11 77 642 
Car wheels and axles...... * 183 81 1.230 
Tron castings 37 47 196 
Steel castings .. Seve . . 4 12 24 
PORE ccc cxkaueuses cima 13 37 117 

Total . ota -- 64,281 78,588 363,668 


Takings of structural shapes, plain and fabricated, 
did not run so heavily as in former years, which, Mr. 


Becker says, is accounted for by the fact that the larger 
cities, Tokio, Osaka, Yokohama, and Kobe, by the end 
of 4922 had completed their building programs and up 
to the time of the earthquake, September, 1923, suffi- 
cient office space and hotel accommodations had been 
provided. 


Imperial Steel Works Factor in Rail Supply 


Mr. Becker continues in part as follows: 

The figures reveal that the year 1923 was not quite 
normal with respect to Japan’s purchase of steel rails. 
American rails, both heavy and light, comprising 65, 75 
and 100-lb. rails for the Imperial Government Railways, 
and 60-lb. sections down to 8-lb. for privately owned 
and industrial railroads, have been in demand now for 
a number of years and our share in this trade usually 
runs well over 100,000 tons a year. In addition to this, 
the Imperial Government Steel Works at Yawata sup- 
plies each year a fairly large tonnage of rails to the 
home market, particularly to the Government-owned 
lines. Sales of steel rails to the Imperial Government 
Railways are negotiated through Japanese, American, 
and British firms who are on the approved list of bid- 
ders. Tenders invited from this list provide for the rail 
specification which includes a few of the standard and 
well-known foreign brands, or equivalent in quality, 
and heavy penalties are exacted from the importer who 
fails to live up to this contract. 

The Japanese market demands a thinner black steel 
sheet than any other in the world, a most difficult speci- 
fication for a sheet mill to roll. A normal year’s supply 
for Japan of sheets may run as large as 150,000 tons. 
The United States and Great Britain combined shipped 
to Japan in 1923 a total of 248,000 tons of black sheets, 
the major portion of which represented this specifica- 
tion. Sheet mill rollers in this country very reluctantly 
undertake the job of rolling these thin sheets, particu- 
larly in the summer months, when the intense heat of 
the furnace and the hard work of separating eight 
sheets, as rolled in the final pass in many sheet mills 
here, combine to make the task of the men a most tryng 
one. 


British Tin Plate Regaining Pre-War Position 


Japan consumes in the neighborhood of 100,000 tons 
of tin plate each year, and the specifications against 
which purchases are made are many and exactils. By 
far the greatest volume is used in the petroleum indus- 
try which allocates its purchases among the a 
Japanese import houses with branches at Ne Yor 
and London. The remainder is consumed in the po’ 
ning industry centered at Hakodate where crad 4” 
salmon are brought in small steamers from Kan satka, 
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in the making of toys, food and tobacco containers. 
hases for these miscellaneous uses are made 
ugh the Japanese as well as American and British 
; established in Japan. The British tin plate mills 
plied the Japanese market in 1923 with 37,648 tons 
nly a couple hundred tons less than our own con- 
ution during the same period. The figures would 
ate that Great Britain is gradually regaining its 
tion of first rank in the tin plate trade of Japan, 
h it had enjoyed for many years until the war. 
In welded gas and water pipe Japan presents a rich 
i for American manufacturers. Certain American 
inds are by-words among the Japanese who call for 
em on every occasion. The Japanese importer and 
ier appreciating the popularity of the American 
ticle carries large stocks in central localities from 
ere they are distributed to all parts of the Empire. 
e Japanese specification for black and galvanized 
calls for English standard weights, English 
reads and couplings, and in random lengths of 16 to 
s feet. As a comparison with the foregoing summary, 
British official statistics show shipments of wrought 
pes and fittings to Japan in December, 1923, of 75 
, and for the full year, 2,779 tons. 


Japan Developing Wire Rope Manufacture 


Japan offers a good opportunity for the sale of an 
\merican steel product—wire rods—which are imported 
for the further manufacture or drawing down in local 
factories into plain wire which is used as such or for 
the making of wire nails and wire rope. The Japanese 
have made rapid strides in the manufacture of wire 
rope, turning out an article which is very creditable and 
which finds a ready market in the near-lying countries. 
\ common Japanese specification calls for open-hearth 
steel wire rods, No. 5 B.W. gage, carbon content 0.06/.12 
per cent, in catchweight bundles, unwrapped. In spite 
of the purchase of large quantities of wire rods Japan 
still takes a large tonnage each year of plain wire, the 
receipts from the United States amounting to 23,825 
tons in 1923, as against 26,070 tons of wire rods. The 
demand for plain wire comprises such descriptions as 
galvanized telegraph and telephone wire which is 
largely purchased for the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment, and for which there are definite specifications to 
cover; piano wire; umbrella and spring wire; flat wire 
for clock springs; nail wire; and bright and galvanized 
wire, 

American wire nails are preferred in Japan, as 
elsewhere in the world’s markets, because of the qual- 
ity of the steel which is used in their manufacture, and 
the method adopted for packing for export. It would 
be futile to attempt to outline here any one wire nail 
issortment typical of the local demand for the reason 
hat sectional requirements are so different. The com- 
mon Tokio-Yokohama assortment differs from the 


Canadian Scrap Market 


ToRONTO, ONT., Feb. 4.—While the demand for iron 
ind steel scrap is picking up gradually the improve- 
ment is still below the expectations of dealers. Melters 
re buying in a conservative manner, but orders for 
mall tonnages are appearing more frequently than in 
he past. No buying into second quarter has been re- 
ported. Operations among steel plants in Ontario has 
mproved considerably during the past two or three 
veeks, chiefly as the result of orders placed by the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways for 

ils. During the past week the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ay recently placed a contract with the Algoma Steel 
poration, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., for 50,000 tons of 
ils for its Western lines, which in addition to con- 
acts awarded by the Canadian National Railway will 

p this rail mill busy for some time. The steel plant 

Hamilton, Ont., is operating around 70 per cent 

pacity. Serap requirements from these concerns 

ve had a stimulating effect on recent business. Foun- 
es are extending their operations. Heavy melting 
el and turnings are moving steadily and improve- 
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Osaka specification, and in each field there are a mul- 
titude of these depending on number of kegs of each 
length and diameter of nail. However, the nail used 
throughout Japan is the counter-sunk checkered-head, 
packed in picul kegs of 133% pounds net each. Nails in 
packages are not often called for. The table shows 
large tonnages of this commodity shipped in November 
and December of last year, representing requirements 
for the temporary wooden buildings of which 1800 are 
being constructed in a single day. It has been reported 
that German nail factories obtained a good sized pro- 
portion of Japan’s orders for this product for temporary 
construction. 

As stated, the year’s total shipments to Japan of 
plain structural material (6,752 tons) and fabricated 
shapes (12,715 tons) were not as large as formerly be- 
cause of the saturation point having apparently been 
reached in building construction; but the catastrophe 
which visited the Tokio-Yokohama section has changed 
all this. The permanent reconstruction program is ex- 
pected to get under way with the advent of the next 
fiscal year, April 1, 1924, when active buying of both 
classes of materials will be resumed on a large scale. 


More Than $40,000,000 to Be Spent This Year 


The Japanese Diet authorized the expenditure of 
87,607,000 yen in this period for restoration of public 
works both in Tokio and Yokohama and in surrounding 
prefectures, as well as for fire-prevention zones. The 
total amount to be expended for reconstruction work 
during the next five fiscal years is 468,438,849 yen, 
which sum the Central Government is authorized to 
borrow. The Central Government was also given au- 
thority to guarantee principal and interest of restora- 
tion loans floated by the cities of Tokio and Yokohama 
to the extent of 140,000,000 yen “‘in case such loans were 
floated in the foreign market.” 

Reconstruction will not be hurried, but will be con- 
ducted in a systematic and efficient manner to insure 
the best that the Japanese can possibly obtain in the 
way of modern cities having wide streets, good roads, 
parks, canals, water works, sewage system, transporta- 
tion facilities, warehouses, office and municipal build- 
ings, hotels, etc. Japan should offer an attractive trad- 
ing market for foreign manufacturers of steel materials 
during the next 15 or 20 years. 

American manufacturers are strongly entrenched in 
the minds of the Japanese commercial and consuming 
public because of the good will established during the 
war, when their products for the first time gained wide 
recognition and approval. American-made modern 
steel and ferro-concrete buildings proved their worth 
when they came through the 1923 catastrophe without 
serious damage, and to the Japanese people they will 
stand as monuments to the fame of American engineer- 
ing practice and quality. 


ment is also reported in No. 1 machinery cast. Prices 
are firm. Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Gross Tons 


Toronto Montreal 
ee) CED. ..6.c cesecHiieace $10.00 $7.00 
Machine shop turnings........ 10.00 7.00 
Wrowemnt PEpe 2. cn ccctccvcecs 8.00 7.00 
A OG idea dado baleen eked 12.00 12.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap.........- 12.00 13.00 
Heavy melting steel.......... 12.00 11.50 
Steel ARICG ..ccccsces ae 15.00 18.00 
Axles, wrought iron.......... 18.00 20.00 

Net Tons 
Standard car wheels.........-- 15.00 14.00 
Malleable scrap 15.00 15.50 
OWN DEGEO fcc vedecscccucees 15.00 14.00 
No. 1 machinery cast......... 18.00 21.00 


The Maryland Steel Rolling Co., 1410 Fidelity Build- 
ing, Baltimore, has plans for the expansion of its cold 
strip rolling business. The company will combine the 
Trenton Strip Steel Co., Trenton, N. J., which it bought 
some time ago, with a going plant in southern Pennsyl- 
vania and one in Maryland yet to be built. As these 
plans have not been fully worked out, the Maryland 
Steel Rolling Co. reserves detailed announcement. 
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MORE ACTIVE STACKS 
Increase of 11 Furnaces in Blast in Pittsburgh 
and Nearby Districts 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—There are 11 more blast fur- 
naces in production in this and nearby districts today 
than at the end of December. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has added five stacks to its active list, now having 48 
out of 59 furnaces in blast. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation and Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co, each has 
added one furnace. In the Pittsburgh district proper, 
there are now only 8 idle furnaces. In the Mahoning 
and Shenango Valleys, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
has put on 2 furnaces and is preparing to put on a 
third; the Carnegie Steel Co. has put on a furnace at 
Newcastle and the M. A. Hanna Co. has put on its 
Dover, Ohio, stack. Bethlehem Steel Co. has put on 2 
furnaces at Johnstown. The stack of the Sharpsville 
Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., has been blown out since 


Jan. 1. The record of active and idle furnaces as of 
today compares with that at the end of December a3 
follows: 


Pittsburgh District 
Steel Works Furnaces 


Feb. 5, Dec. 31 
1924 192: 
Total In Out In Out 
American Steel & Wire C: 
Ponora . 2 1 l 1 
S oenberger 2 2 0 2 0 
Carnegie Steel Co 
Carrie ’ 7 7 0 7 0 
Clairton .. : ; 3 3 ( ; 0 
Duquesne 6 5 1 5 1 
Edgar Thomson 11 10 1 9 2 
Edit} 1 0 1 0 1 
Isabella 3 0 2 1 
Lucy : oe 2 2 0 0 2 
Neville his j ‘ ] 1 0 l 0 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co 2 2 0 1 1 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporatio1 
Aliquippa iad mai 5 : 0 5 0 
“liza f l } 2 
Soho 1 ) 1 0 1 
National Tube Co $ 4 0 4 ) 
Pittsburgh Steel Co . 2 l 1 ] 1 
Merchant Furnaces 
Clinton Iron & Steel Co ; 1 0 1 0 1 
Total iS me ew eee & . 59 a1 S 15 14 


Weirton Steel Co.’s New Records 

PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—The Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va., in January had the largest operations in 
its history. For the second time in the past three 
months ingot production exceeded 50,000 tons. In ad- 
dition the company established new records in total 
production of all finishing mills; in total shipments; in 
production of hot-and-cold-rolled strip steel and of bil- 
lets, slabs and sheet bars, all the company’s mills are 
scheduled full for this month. 


Association of Oil Burner Trade 


A new association for manufacturers of oil burning 
equipment or equipment used in oil burning installa- 
tions and for oil companies is now being organized. 
Officers and a board of directors already exist and the 
first annual meeting will be held at the Hotel Chase, 
St. Louis, on April 1,2 and 3. The headquarters of the 
association are at 518 Bank of Galesburg Building, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

The officers and directors of the organization. which 
is known as the American Association of Oil Burner 
Manufacturers, are as follows: 

President, Wallace C. Capen, Home Appliance Cor- 
poration, St. Louis. 

Vice-presidents: Ernest H. Peabody, Peabody En- 
gineering Corporation, New York; L. P. Ordway, Jr., 
Winslow Boiler & Engineering Co., Chicago; A. M. 
Lockett, A. M. Lockett Co., Ltd., New Orleans; J. T. 
Voorheis, Coen Co.. San Francisco; Lionel L. Jacobs, 
Fess Oil Burners of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

: Directors: Edward P. Bailey, National Airoil Burner 
Co., Philadelphia; John Scheminger, Jr., Aetna Auto- 
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Mahoning & Shenango Valley Districts 
Steel Works Furnaces 


Carnegie Steel Co 
gog,. Serre 


bret aera ie 3 3 0 

New Castle eye ee 4 3 1 
Pree ee eee 1 0 l 
SD 5s ahaa wi Na Sane ee Oa ee 6 6 0 
I eas a a eas ll rt car 1 0 1 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.......... 7 4 3 
Sharon Steel Hoon CoO...ccdeccienes 1 1 0 
Trumbull Cliffs Furnace Co...... 1 1 0 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co..... 9 7 2 

Merchant Furnaces 
As BR FRG SG vk. o's hxce wa Ses AW 1 1 0 


Hanna Furnace Co 
ff. ae: ee 1 0 1 
Leetonia, Ohio 
Dover, Ohio.... ; 
Reliance Coke & Furnace Co. 


West Middlesex, Pa.......... 1 0 1 
SORT MAVIEIG, PBs vb ce we wesoes ‘ l 0 1 
DECEMOITOY TOM CO. «ices. dwanec 1 0 l 
Sharpsville Furnace Co........ .% 1 0 1 
Shenango Furnace Co......... 2 l ] *} 
Struthers Furnace Co....... 1 1 0 
Stewart PuUrneace: CO .4c sis sc aes 1 l 0 
Valley Mold & Iron Corp.......... 1 0 1 
TOLRE. <eakaupacns 46 3 15 . 
Western Pennsylvania 
Steel Works Furnaces 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 11 6 5 
Merchant Furnaces 
Adrian Furnace Co., Dubois, Pa... 1 1 0 
American Manganese Mfg. Co.... 2 0 2 0) 
Kittaning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co.... 1 0 l ) 
McKinney Steel Co 
BOneeenne, PGs cc ccciviesuestexs 1 1 0 
Josephine, Pa..... 2 2 0 0) 
Perry PUGPFRACO CO... cvccvtavteses 1 0 1 { | 
Punxsutawney Furnace Co........ 1 0 ( 
WORRS aus eck Gea eee 20 11 9 9 11 
Wheeling District 
Steel Works Furnaces 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
NE Ree re ere 2 2 0 2 0 
Mingo, Ohio... aw oie a areal eae 4 3 1 3 ] 
Steubenville. Ohio.........0.. 1 0 1 0) 1 
ia ik Ss rrr: 1 2 2 0 ; 0 
Wheeling Steel Corp.....ccceceens 5 2 } 2 3 
Weorten Gieel C0. i. «6 ccist ake eeu 1 1 0 1 0 
TOE. 6. kav 6us bee DORE 15 10 5 10 5 
Geand Twtel 2. ccs iwd<ceua 140 103 37 92 {8 


*QOne furnace dismantled since a month ago. 


matic Oil-Burner, Inc., Providence, R. I.; C. E. Bird, 
Bird Oil Burner Corporation, Minneapolis; W. R. Ray, 
W. S. Ray Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal.; B. M. Oliver, 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary, Leod D. Becker, 518 Bank of Galesburg 
Bldg., Galesburg, IIl. 


Chicago Association Formed 


At a dinner and meeting held at the Hotel Virginia, 
Chicago, Jan. 15, a Chicago Oil Burning Association 
was formed, and the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, E. W. Sladkey, Winslow Boiler & Engineering 
Co.; vice-president, E. A. Weil, Automatic Burner Cor- 
poration; directors: Charles E. Gauer, vice-president 
Sterling Refining Co.; Robert R. Schurig, secretary, 
Chicago Steel Tank Co.; B. G. Kauffman, manager Chi- 
cago branch, W. S. Ray Mfg. Co.; C. B. Fletcher, gen- 
eral manager Cities Service Oil Co.; J. Castino, Gill 
Mfg. Co., and Joseph F. Gillen, Automatic Heat Ma- 
chine Co. 

Committees Appointed 

The following committees have been appointed: 
Committee for cooperation with Underwriters Labora- 
tories in revising standards: Chairman, J. H. Hirsch, 
Automatic Burner Corporation, Chicago; committee on 
simplification and nomenclature, to cooperate with the 
division of simplification, Department of Commerce, 
toward standardization of burner parts, and for work- 
ing out a standard nomenclature for oils and burners: 
Chairman, Arthur E. Shaw, Pennsylvania Globe Rotary 
Oil Burner Co., Philadelphia. 





n all 


Notices of a 10 per cent reduction in wag ‘ard 


departments of the Butler, Pa., plant of the 5 
Steel Car Co. were posted Feb. 1. 
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JN AND STEEL JOBBERS’ SALES 


(wo-Years’ Record and a Comparison with 
Accounts Outstanding 


[he American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware 
ciation received monthly reports from its members 
ng 1922 and 1923 covering volume of sales and of 
tanding accounts. When the first statistics were 


ered early in 1922, sales for January, 1921, were 
rted also, and these have been taken as the basing 
in the charting of statistics for the past two 
In the charts below percentages are used. In 
the low point was February, with sales 79 per cent 
The high point in 1922 was 


those for January, 1921. 
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of fluids handled in pipes. Hence, it will be necessary 
to use not only the several colors selected as general 
designations, but also specific markings on those colors 
to indicate the particular fluid within the group of des- 
ignation. 

All of this study is being carried on in three sub- 
committees, each devoted to a specific topic. Final re- 
port is expected to be made some time before the middle 
of the year. 


Replogle Steel Co. Report 


The statement of the Replogle Steel Co., the Whar- 
ton & Northern Railroad and the Ferro Monte Railroad 
for the quarter ended Dec. 31 last showed a net loss of 
$235.747 after depreciation and maintenance. This 


1923 SALES 
Jan.Feb. Mar. Apr. May JuneJuly Aug, Sept. Oct. Nov, Dec. 
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Comparison of Outstanding Accounts. 


October, with 150 per cent. In 1923 the low point in 
the early part of the year was February, with sales of 
128 per cent. Then followed a rapid increase until the 
end of May, when 196 per cent was reached. From May 
to the end of 19238, with the exception of two slight re- 
bounds, the trend was downward. The expectation is 
that January reports will cause the curve to turn 
ipward. 

The lower graph shows the monthly average amount 
f accounts outstanding as compared with the month’s 
ales. It appears from this curve that when sales are 
zood collections are good, and as business falls off out- 
tanding accounts are harder to collect. In February, 
1922, with the poor showing in sales, amounts outstand- 
ing on members’ books were nearly three times the 
total of monthly sales, but at the peak in May the out- 
tandings were only 1.8 times sales. 


Identification of Piping Systems 


Under the auspices of the American Society of Me- 
ianical Engineers, the American Engineering Stand- 
rds Committee has been studying the use of colors on 
ping, with the idea of proposing an American stand- 
{ code. The study has involved the question of dura- 
lity of colors under atmospheres containing acids, 
‘kalies, heat, water vapor, etc., and has gone into ques- 
ns of cost of pigments. About 200 different com- 


iations will be required because of the large number 
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Hardware Association, Also a 


chart sales for January, 1921, are taken as the base 


compared with a-deficit of $79,789 the preceding quar- 
ter and $18,741 for the quarter ended June 30, 1923. 
The net loss for the full year amounted to $427,811. 


Toledo Furnace to Be Rebuilt 


The Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, Ohio, is planning 
to dismantle its present B furnace and will replace it 
with a considerably larger stack. Contracts for work 
will be placed shortly. However, the present stack may 
be kept in blast for some time. 


The Samuel W. Black Co., Pittsburgh, recently dis- 
posed of the property of the Allegheny Forging Co., 
McDonald, Pa., to Raphael Zaverella, who took title 
fur the General Foundry & Machine Co. The property 
consists of about two and one-half acres, improved with 
a number of modern manufacturing buildings. The 
machinery, power plant and fixtures were included in 
the deal. 


Rigid airships are to be discussed at a meeting of 
the Metropolitan section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York, on the evening of Feb. 11. The 
papers will deal principally with the design and con- 
struction of the airship Shenandoah. 
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JANUARY IRON OUTPUT 


Increase Over December 3159 Tons Per 
Day, Largely Steel-Making Grades 


Eighteen Furnaces Blown In and Only One Blown 
Out—First Gain Since May 


RODUCTION of coke and anthracite pig iron for the 

31 days of January amounted to 3,018,890 tons, or 
97,384 tons per day, as compared with 2,920, 982 tons or 
94,225 tons per day for the 31 days of December. This 
is a gain of 97,908 tons or 3159 tons per day over the 
December production. There were 18 furnaces blown in 
= only one blown out in January, making a net gain 
of 17 furnaces. Of these 18, steel making iron furnaces 
number 16. This gain compares with neither a gain nor 
a loss in December, when the 1923 decline came to an 
end, and with a net loss of 14 furnaces and 10 fur- 
in November and October respectively. The 
capacity of the 248 furnaces in blast on Feb. 1 is esti- 
mated at 101,435 tons per day, as contrasted with 
94,265 tons per day for the 231 furnaces operating on 
Jan. 1. 

The gain in daily rate of production in January, the 
first increase registered since last May, puts the figure 
above the November output of 96,476 tons per day. 

The ferromanganese output of 20,735 tons in Janu- 
ary was the largest since September, 1923 


naces 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from January, 1923, is as follows: 


‘ 


Da Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 

Steel Works Merchant Total 
January =“. "ee 24,190 104,181 
February camara 80,684 26,251 106,935 
March : . 87,881 25,792 113,673 
April 90,145 28,179 118,324 
Mav i 96,029 28,735 124,764 
June bierkt 90,907 31,641 122,548 
July 88,798 29,858 118,656 
August : 86,479 24,795 111,274 
September , ; : 78,799 25,385 104,184 
October : habe 77,255 24,331 101,586 
November : ; 72,352 24,124 96,476 
December 69,921 24,304 94,225 
January, 1924 . 73,368 24,016 97,384 


The figures for daily average production, beginning 
with January, 1918, are as follows: 


we 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 


the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1918—Gross Tons 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Jan 77,799 106,525 97,264 77,945 53,063 104,181 97,384 
Feb 82.835 105,006 102,720 69,187 58,214 106,935 
Mar. 103,648 99,685 108,900 51,468 65,675 113,673 
Ap: 109,607 82,607 91,327 39,768 69,070 118,324 
May 111,175 68,002 96,312 39,394 74,409 124,764 ...... 
June 110,793 70,495 101,451 35,494 78,701 122,280 ...... 
July 110,354 78,340 98,931 27,889 77,592 118,656 
Aug. 109,341 88,496 101,529 30,780 58,586 111,27 
Sept. 113,942 82,932 104,310 32°850 67,791 104,184 
Oct 112,482 60,115 106,212 40,215 5,092 101,586 
Nov. 111,802 79,746 97,830 47,183 94,990 96,476 ...... 
Dec. 110,762 84,944 87,222 53,196 99,577 94,225 ...... 
Year 105,496 83,789 99,492 45,325 73,645 109,713 ...... 


Among the furnaces blown in during January were 
the following: The Brooke furnace in the Schuylkill 
Valley; Edgar Thomson D furnace, No. 3 Isabella and 
No. 2 Lucy of the Carnegie Steel Co. and No. 2 Midland 
furnace of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. in the 
Pittsburgh district; No. 1 Newcastle furnace of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in the Shenango Valley; two Johns- 
town furnaces at the Cambria plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in western Pennsylvania; the Top 
Mill furnace of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Corporation 
in the Wheeling district; No. 2 Haselton furnace of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. and No. 2 Hubbard of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in the Mahoning Valley; 
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the Dover and one Otis furnace in northern Oh 
Joliet and Nos. 2 and 8 South Chicago furnac 
Illinois Steel Co. in the Chicago district; No. 2 | 
furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
No. 3 Woodward furnace of the Woodward Iro 
Alabama. 
Only one furnace was blown out during 

the Sharpsville furnace in the Shenango Valley 


? 


Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the productio 
coke and anthracite furnaces for January a 
three months preceding: 


HULOURDCHTCUEUUOEEENRTOUEDOUESUHEOUCEDEEHEEN CRETE HeUNAOOOEEH ERED ENT eT ene LoeeEEED OEE NECN OEEEENNCrEREErENNEtT 


Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 


Jan. Dec. Nov. 

(31 days) (31 days) (80 days) (31 days) 

oe ee 211,572 204,157 193,621 857 

NGQW JOFSGY «..ceces 18,038 19,272 18,509 9,473 

Lehigh Valley ..... 91,863 83,332 82.748 31.614 

Schuylkill Valley .. 67,757 71,838 73,069 TH, 
Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val- 

NE oe ny ary. alerts 53,789 64,002 63,720 60,568 

P ittsburgh district. 609,500 595,317 595,876 653,970 

Shenango Valley .. 106,316 97,527 99,228 117,656 

Western PR. ..sss+ 124,503 109,419 116,910 157,649 
Maryland, Virginia 

and Kentucky ... 60,235 61,470 68,787 60.278 

Wheeling district .. 145,214 140,659 136,349 141,593 

Mahoning Valley 326,629 293,043 280,667 279,834 


Central and North- 


enn Ge: éccwe sds 265.471 266,128 265,198 282.009 
Southern Ohio ..... 43,902 44,708 24,619 36,083 
Illinois and Indiana 525,975 522,994 535,362 595,457 
Mich., * Minn., Mo., 

Wis. and Colo.... 126,879 124,993 111,291 117,12 
Alabama .... arene 225,556 214,013 215,613 213,1¢ 
TORRGMNOS 5.60080 0-en 5,691 8,110 12,676 21,427 

Total ..cce ... 8,018,890 2.920, 982 2 2.394. 295 3,149,158 


TUE ‘ 


Capacities in Blast Feb. 1 


The following table shows the number of furnaces 
in blast Feb. 1 in the different districts and their capac- 
ity, also the number and daily capacity in gross tons 
of furnaces in blast Jan. 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 


Feb. 1—— 1 -—Jan. 1 


Location of Total In Capacity In Capacity 
Furnaces Stacks Blast per Day Blast per Day 
New York: 
RS «erica ahs tiws'e 22 16 6,390 16 6,540 
Other New York .... 5 2 430 - st 
New Jeraey ..ccccie«s 4 2 580 2 610 
Pennsylvania: e 9 ¢ 
Lehigh Valley ...... 16 7 2.710 i “900 
Spiegeleisen ...... 2 2 255 “ ote 
Schuylkill Valley.... 15 7 2,270 6 6,V08 
Lower Susquehanna... 4 5 1,525 6 1,090 
Ferromanganese .. 1 70 0 aes 
Lebanon Valley... { 2 390 - aay 
Ferromanganese .. 2 1 7 1 mt 
Pittsburgh District.. 55 45 20,250 41 18,740 
Ferro and Spiegel. 4 4 330 4 Z 4 
Shenango Valley.... 17 8 3,540 s 31 
Western Pa. ........ 24 13 4,200 11 3,480 
Ferro and Spiegel.. 2 0 teas 0 “oe 
Maryland .......... hi 3 1,480 3 1,410 
Ferromanganese 1 1 100 1 = 
Wheeling District... 15 11 4,840 10 4,000 
Ohio: . 
Mahoning Valley.... 28 22 19,955 20 9,44 , 
Central and Northern 26 18 9,000 16 ore e 
DOCLROEE cis ccwacua 14 5 1,415 , os 
Illinois and Ind. ...... 42 34 18,000 31 16,559 
Mich., Wis. and Minn.. 12 8 3,275 . 530 
Colorado and Missouri. 6 2 850 : - 
The South: 
WHEE. oon on ce au 18 3 360 3 = 
ee ee 7 1 310 1 oo 
fe  aeerer 39 24 »0 22 6,01 
Ferromanganese .. 1 0 — 0 
Tenn., Ga. and Texas.. 16 1 190 1 160 
SOOO 24 cava 412 248 101,435 231 94,265 


VEEPLENLOCETOUAOESEL OUREAEEONEEE: TOUUUEDEREOREETYREN EO EEREREDEELORREOET FHEDE FHT 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States Steel 


Corporation and the various independent stee’ com 

panies, as well as from merchant furnaces producing 

ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, show the f oe 
toge 


totals of steel making iron, month by month, 
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Thousands of Gross Tons 


| ST -S AVERAGE PRICE) 
pj OF FOUNDRY IRON 


} | 
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| (AVERAGE OF 


Daily Output 


Diagram of Pig Iron Production and 


l 


ith ferromanganese and_ spiegeleisen. These last, 
vhile stated separately, are also included in the col- 
umns of “total production.” 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 
Ferromanganese 
Total Production—, ——1923———,. ———1924- 





92¢ 1924 Fe-Mn Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 
79, 2,274,005 19,358 12,056 20,735 7,948 
OO,1bGs ~ . cee baw 21,282 3,657 
Bt isvaw bane 20,730 13,832 
2,106 SOC y wie sWaes 20,808 7,440 
Sete sc bivice 19,568 9,533 
Bit Oe ic Chk 19,717 18,289 
G..15, 800,666) és civdd« 121,564 64,807 ..... 
ate... wacxaiels ae 26,493 12,876 ..... 
Ree se ee. 22.045 6 sve weet '~ eaten 
SOMO * caus ck 23,206 ON RO ee re 
SSC E EE. a vebnien SE.0L8 TEPER ocece fecwss 
Spb COEOT ~ Seow tb be 14,839 16,783 
2: AGF SER. cavees<eh 18,069 10,124  ..... 
Ar. .60,408,364) wi ciric 346.381 186,686 «sos. 
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Production and Price Chart 


The fluctuations in pig iron production from 1915 
the present time are shown in the accompanying 
irt. The figures represented by the heavy lines are 
se of the daily average production, by months, of 
xe and anthracite iron. The dotted curve on the 


irt represents monthly average prices of Southern 
2 foundry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foun- 
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dry iron at furnaces in Chicago, and No. 2X at Phila- 
delphia. 
THE IRON AGE. 
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Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United 
States by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1920—Gross Tons 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Jan. 3,015,181 2,416,292 1,644,951 3,229,604 3,018,890 
Feb. ... 2,978,879 1,937,257 1,629,991 nn -odawenae 
Mar. .. 3,375,907 1,695,522 2,035,920 3,538,868 ........ 
Apr. .. 2,739,797 1,193,041 3,072,204  3.B4G,786  cnccicece 
May ... 2,985,682 1,221,22 2,306,679 3,867,694 ........ 
June ... 3,043,540 1,064,833 2,361,028 38,676,445 ........ 
vear.18,138,986 9,428,166 12,050,683 20,841,534 ........ 
July 3,067,043 864,555 2,405,365 3,678,334 ........ 
Aug 3,147,402 954,193 1,816,170 DA sesivees 
Sept. 3,129,323 985,529 2,033,720 3,125,513 ........ 
Oct. .. 3,292,597 1,246,676 2,637,844 3,149.158 ........ 
Nov. ... 2,934,908 1,415,481 2,849,703 2,894,295 ........ 
Dec. ... 2,703,855 1,649,086 3,086,898 2,920,982 ........ 


Year*. 36,414,114 16,543,686 26,880,383 40,059,308 


°These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1922 


production of this iron was 224,731 tons. 


’ 
a) 


Union furnace, in the Hanging Rock district of Ohio, 
has been dismantled. It had not been in operation for 
many months. 


One Aliquippa furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, is producing ferromanganese, 
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\ GAIN IN PIG IRON 


Production Turns Upward After Eight 


Months of Decline 


Mill Operations on a Large Seale—Some Price 


Concessions on Minor Products 


After a continuous decline beginning with June 
of last year pig iron production turned upward in 
January. The month’s total was 3,018,890 tons, or 
97,384 tons a day, whereas the December output 
was 2,920,982 tons, or 94,225 tons a day. Steel 
company furnaces furnished all the gain, merchant 
furnace output, in fact, showing a loss of 288 tons 
a day. 

There was a net gain of 17 in active furnaces, 8 
Steel Corporation, 8 independent and 1 merchant. 
The daily capacity of the 248 furnaces in blast Feb. 
1 was 101,435 tons a day against 94,265 tons a day 
for the 231 furnaces that were producing on Jan. 1. 

Thus the pig iron statistics confirm what has 
been reported from week to week of a moderate ex- 
pansion in orders for finished steel, after consum- 
ers’ stocks had been drawn down to a low point at 
the end of 1923. 

Some large independent steel companies started 
in February with an increase in mill schedules, in 
two instances getting up to the 90 per cent opera- 
tion of the Steel Corporation. Several independent 
producers put a considerably larger tonnage on their 
books last month than they shipped, but this was 
not true of all. 

In general the price level in finished steel com- 
monly recognized since May of last year is still 
maintained, but in the absence of such forward 
buying as accompanies a rising market reports of 
concessions crop up here and there. 

A Northern Ohio mill bought 5000 tons of sheet 
bars from a steel plant in another State at a price 
equal to $41, Youngstown, but mills there are hold- 
ing to $42.50. 

In steel bars some mills recently went below the 
2.40c., Pittsburgh price, to get the backlog orders 
to which they have since been adding. Eastern 
prices for plates have dipped $2 to $3 a ton below 
the 2.50c. Pittsburgh basis. 

Pittsburgh reports that in the past week there 
have been sales of cold-rolled strip steel at 4.75c., 
of light rails at 2c., base, and of heavy rivets at 
several dollars a ton below recent prices. On the 
main tonnage products, however, the situation is 
generally strong. 

Propaganda appears in some recent statements 
about railroad equipment orders, car builders 
denying reports of secret purchases of large num- 
bers of steel cars. Track requirements continue 
of good size. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
bought 2400 tons of tie plates and the Nickel 
Plate is inquiring for 3500 tons. 

The New York Central has bought 80 loco- 
motives. The Norfolk & Western is taking bids 
on 45,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars for car 
work. Other railroad equipment inquiries repre- 
sent about 1750 freight cars. 


Late bookings and also fresh inquiries for 
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steel buildings and bridge work amount | ut 
25,000 tons in sizable jobs, or up to the ils 
for the week preceding. About one-half, ve 
fore, is for private enterprises. 
In wrought pipe and in the lighter | 
sheets, tin plate and wire products—the mills have 
good prospects for the next few months. Some 


irregularity is seen in jobbers’ prices for tubular 
products and for wire nails. 

Buying of pig iron in the Philadelphia and New 
York districts has amounted to about 50,000 tons 
and a good tonnage is now pending. The effect 
is shown in greater firmness in prices in the East, 
except at Boston, where eastern Pennsylvania 
ang Buffalo irons have been in active competition. 
Buying at Pittsburgh has included 40,000 tons of 
basic iron for a Steel Corporation subsidiary and 
20,000 tons of foundry iron for a sanitary com- 
pany, but the $22 Valley price on basic still pre- 
vails in that district. In Cleveland higher prices 
are named on basic. Although in the South the 
$22.50 price on foundry iron has not entirely 
disappeared, the market is stronger. More atten- 
tion is being given to possible imports of foreign 
iron, but no important movement from abroad in 
the near future is expected. 

The offering of the Japanese loan in New York 
brings nearer the placing of good structural steel 
orders here for Japan’s rebuilding. An immediate 
inquiry is for 7300 tons of plates for Japanese 
boats. 

Recent large orders given British steel mills by 
railroads there have made Great Britain’s com- 
petition with American mills for export business 
less keen. Lately American tin plate has been gain- 
ing ground in Italy, Japan and China on the score 
of quality. Argentina is inquiring here for 10,000 
tons of steel for bridge work. 

Stocks of steel in the Ruhr have not greatly 
disturbed export markets. A good deal has been 
shipped to French possessions, and prices have not 
been as low as expected. 


Pittsburgh 


Demand for Steel Products Active—Heavy 


Buying of Pig Iron 

PITTSBURGH, Feb. 5.—It was realized during its 
course that last month would be a good month in steel 
business, but in retrospect January with most manu- 
facturers proved a little better than expectations. This 
has found reflection in a further gain in steel plant 
activities. The leading local independent starts the 
new month with 90 per cent of its ingot capacity en 
gaged and operations of independent steel works ge” 
erally in this and nearby districts are probably above 
rather than below 85 per cent capacity. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. still is producing ingots at about 90 per cent 
of capacity and the past month has brought a net 1 
crease of 11 blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh and nearby 


districts. Eleven steel works furnaces and one me! 

chant stack have resumed, while one merchant furnace 

was blown out during the month. 4 

While the high rate of steel plant oper®’ ee 
ce 


based chiefly on orders, there was some evide! 
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A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


) Feb. 5, Jan. 29, Jan. 8, Feb. 6. 
Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1924 195 


bo 
wat 
bo 
_ 
_ 


ig 

N 2X, Philadelphiaft....$23.63 $23.63 $24.26 $29.76 
N Valley furnacey.... 23.00 23.00 22.00 27.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tif.... 26.55 26.55 25.05 28.05 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.f.. 22.50 22.50 21.00 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 24.50 24.00 23.50 29.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 22.50 22.50 23.25 28.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 22.00 22.00 21.00 25.50 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh, 25.26 24.76 24.76 29.52 
Malleable, Chicago* ...... 24.50 24.00 23.50 29.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 23.00 22.50 22.00 27.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 23.76 23.26 23.26 28.27 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.... 29.15 29.15 29.15 33.15 
Ferromanganese, furnace..107.50 107.50 109.00 107.50 


Rails, Billets, Etc., Per Gross Ton: 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $ 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 40.00 
h. billets, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 


,00 $43.00 $43.00 
).00 40.00 38.50 
).00 40.00 38.50 


4 

4 

O 4 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 42.50 42.50 $2.50 39.50 
Forging billets. base, P’gh. 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 45.17 45.17 45.17 45.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 51.00 51.00 51.00 47.50 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 
Light rails at mill........ 2.00 2.15 2.20 2.15 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.57 2.57 2.62 2.475 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.15 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.10 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.44 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.20 
Tank plates, Chicago.... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.30 
Tank plates, New York... 2.69 2.74 2.74 2.54 
Beams, Pittsburgh....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.15 
Beams, Chicago.......se. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.20 
Beams, New York........ 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.49 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 


*The average switchine charge for delivery to foundries 
the Chicago district is #lc. per ton 


‘Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. {fSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


9 °° 


1 


The prices in the above table are for domestic de 


Feb. 5, Jan. 29, Jan. 8, Feb. 6, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1924 1924 1924 1923 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.85 3.85 3.75 3.35 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 5.00 5.00 4.90 4.35 
Sheets, blue an’l’d, 9 & 10 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. . 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh os cae 2.75 2.75 2.55 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.35 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $4.75 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ...$20.50 $20.50 $20.00 $27.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 22.00 22.00 20.00 22.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 19.00 19.00 17.50 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 18.00 18.50 16.75 19.75 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 21.50 21.00 21.00 24.00 


No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 21.00 21.00 20.50 24.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 21.00 20.50 20.90 23.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila 22.00 22.00 20.00 24.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 15.00 15.50 15.00 18.00 


Coke, Connellsville, per Net Ton at Oven: 


Composite Price, Feb. 5, 1924, Finished Steel, 2.789¢. Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel ee) 
beams, tank plates, plain wire, 
ypen-hearth rails, black pipe { 
and black sheets 


United States output 


These produ ‘ts constitute 88 per cent of the 
of finished steel 


Furnace coke, prompt..... $4.00 $4.00 $3.75 $7.50 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 1.75 4.75 4.75 8.50 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York. 12.75 13.00 13.12% 15.12% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.3744 12.50 12.62% 14,75 
zine, St. Loul..... eee COC 6.50 6.42% 7.05 
Zinc, New York...... 7.00 6.85 6.77% 7.40 
EGG. BE Si ccc ce won 8.40 8.10 7.95 8.10 
Lead, New York......... 8.65 8.37% 8.25 8.10 
Tin (Straits), New York.. 51.00 48.25 48.00 40.12% 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 10.50 10.50 10.00 7.12% 

verv and do not necessarily apply to export business 
Jan. 29, 1924, 2.789¢ 


Jan. 8, 1924, 2.775c. 
Feb. 6, 1923, 2.560c 
10-year pre-war average, 1.689c. 


Composite Price, Feb. 5, 1924, Pig Iron, $22.77 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundry) 
rons, the basic being Valley quotation, 

the foundry an average of Chicago 

Philadelphia and Birmingham 


a portion of the production is against future require- 
ments. With the labor supply ample and the railroads 
functioning in remarkable fashion on account of the 
open winter, there is some building up of stocks against 
the time when outdoor work will attract common labor 
away from the steel plants. With the self-contained 
steel companies, such a course amounts to merely the 
stocking of labor. The fact that the secondary market 
still shows some irregularity and weakness? with sales 
by jobbers of pipe and wire products at practically 
the mill bases, rather suggests that the consumptive 
demand still is below the current rate of production 
ind shipments. Steel prices generally are holding well, 
the only important exceptions being cold-rolled strip 
steel in which there have been a good many sales re- 
cently at 4.75c. base as against the regular quotation 





f Jan. 29, 1924, $22.69 
Jan. 8, 1924, 21.96 

l Feb. 6, 1923, 26.63 
10-year pre-war average, 15.72 


of 5c., and in light rails, which have been quoted as 
low as 2c. base, or $5 a ton below the price the mills 
tried to maintain. The market also is very weak on 
rivets, with sales of heavy ones noted as low as $2.60 
base, or $6 a ton below the regular quotation. There is 
overproduction of rivets and competition for business 
is so keen that prices at the moment lean very much in 
buyers’ favor. 

In point of sales the past week has been the most 
active one in the pig iron market since last November, 
and by contrast with the November activity all of the 
recent demand has been from consumers. We estimate 
the week’s sales at between 75,000 and 80,000 tons, of 
which about 60,000 tons was taken by two consumers, 
the National Tube Co. having closed on 40,000 tons of 
basic iron and the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. on 20,- 
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000 tons of foundry iron. While these sales have not 
resulted in higher prices, it is believed they have re- 
duced the available supplies materially and that this 
will enable producers to advance their prices. The lull 
in trading scrap iron and steel continues and prices 
show no material change from those of a week ago. 

Acceptance of second quarter business in furnace 
coke by Connellsville producers at $4.25 a net ton at 
ovens indicates that the blast furnace interests still 
have the upper hand in that market. 

Pig Iron.—In spite of the big sales of the past week, 
the market has been somewhat of a disappointment to 
sellers viewed from the price standpoint. The National 
Tube Co. was not obliged to pay more than $22, Valley 
furnace, or its equivalent for 40,000 tons of basic iron 
it bought for delivery at its Lorain, Ohio, works and 
Follansbee Brothers Co., Pittsburgh, was able to secure 
5000 tons of that grade at $22, Valley furnace, higher 
prices now are sought, but up to this time no sales 
have been made at above $22. There seems to have 
been some exaggeration of the demand for basic iron, 
as two Ohio steel makers, each credited with having 
inquired for 15,000 tons, have denied that they are in 
the market. There is a report here that the Central 
Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, which recently inquired for 
a round tonnage of basic iron and then withdrew it, will 
be supplied with iron by the Ford Motor Co. The mar- 
ket seems to be slightly firmer on Bessemer iron, al- 
though the largest sale of the week of 3000 tons to an 
Allegheny Valley sheet maker was at the recent price 
of $23, Valley furnace. Since this sale was made, how- 
ever, there has been one of 600 tons at $23.50, Valley 
furnace, and it is doubtful that less than this price now 
can be done. The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. was able 
to secure all of its 20,000-ton purchase at $23, Valley 
furnace, or the equivalent of $23, Valley furnace, for 
No. 2 grade. This iron is all for second quarter de- 
livery and producers generally are asking $24 base for 
that delivery and have succeeded in booking a very 
fair amount of business at that figure. It is admitted, 
however, that for prompt delivery $24 cannot yet be 
obtained. Malleable and gray forge grades have moved 
up slightly in sympathy with other grades rather than 
because of a big demand. W. P. Snyder & Co. make 
the average price of Bessemer iron from Valley fur- 
naces in January $23 as against $22.775 in December 
and of basic iron $22 as compared with $20.857 in De- 
cember. 


We qui Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 

very to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 

Ps ose medaka a $22.00 to $23.00 
Bessemer . ; 23.00 to 24.00 
Gray forge ... 22.50to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry ae =e 23.00to 24.00 
No. 3 foundry . ; ; - 22.50 to 23.00 
Malleable 23.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free 29.00 to 30.00 


Ferroalloys.—Recent reduction in the price of Brit- 
ish ferromanganese to $107.50, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard, 
duty paid, which was met by the leading domestic pro- 
ducer, appears to have had the effect of stifling, instead 
of stimulating, the demand. It is general testimony ot 
sellers here that the past week has been the poorest in 
point of sales of any in several months. Buyers evi- 
dently are waiting to see what the next change is going 
to be. Fresh activity in 50 per cent ferrosilicon is 
lacking, most consumers having covered their 1924 re- 
quirements. Not much activity is noted in spiegeleisen; 
quotations are unchanged, but there are intimations of 
price cutting on desirable inquiries. Prices are given 
on page 477. 

Semi-Finished Stee]l.—Some irregularity is observed 
in sheet bar prices, although leading makers deny hav- 
ing gone below $42.50, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, on 
recent business. United Alloy Steel Corporation, Can- 
ton, Ohio, recently closed for 5000 tons and was able 
to secure them at a delivered price equivalent to $41, 
Youngstown. Pittsburgh and Youngstown makers dis- 
claim having taken the business. There is a pretty 
steady demand for billets, but evidently supplies are 
ample, since the bulk of the business continues to be 
done at $40, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, with occasional 
sales of small billets at $42.50. No trouble is experi- 
enced in securing slabs at $40, nor in finding forging 
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billets at $45, base. Open market activities 
are limited. Some makers of rods are getti) 
orders from irregular customers; this sugg: 
some consumers are going outside their regula: 
of supplies in an effort to weaken prices. In a 
way, the rod market is quiet, but we note no in 
deviations from the regular price of $51, ba 
extra of $2.50 a ton has lately been set up fo) 
of five tons or less of a size of rods. Leading 
dent here is operating 90 per cent of steel work : 
ity and Youngstown independents also have a 90 
per cent of ingot capacity in operation. Carnegi: 
Co. continues above 90 per cent of capacity ope: 
Prices are given on page 477. 


Wire Products.—The market shows a constant vain 
in activity. Improvement in the past week has heen 


marked and some manufacturers note a considerable 
gain in forward buying. Several mills are urging buyers 
to get under cover on the ground that later when they 
need supplies they may find it difficult to secure them 
if the large amount of building and road construction 
now planned for the spring and summer has its wsua] 
effect upon the supply of wire mill labor. Buyers gen 
erally, however, appear to be more impressed by the 
excellent deliveries they now are getting than by the 
possibility that labor shortages later will make it hard 
to secure needed supplies except at higher prices. This 
makes it difficult for mills to build up backlog business, 
although some are fairly well off in this respect, due 
to the fact that some jobbers are ordering ahead, par- 
ticularly in nails, in the belief that prices will go up 
before spring. Mill prices are holding well, but there 
is much irregularity in jobbing prices. In the Middle 
West low mill prices still are coming out on coated 
nails. Prices are given on page 476. 





Tubular Goods.—Jobbers are ordering freely against 
their spring requirements of standard pipe and building 
up their stocks; a similar movement is on in oil country 
goods. So far, however, on account of unhampered mill 
operations and the free deliveries made possible by the 
open weather and excellent railroad service, few, if any, 
of the mills are falling behind their orders. Some weak- 
ness is noted in secondary prices, as there has not yet 
been much increase in consumptive buying, and in the 
effort to stimulate it, there has been much cutting of 
jobbing prices. This is not reflected in mill prices, 
which are as firm as ever, save occasional sales of line 
pipe made at concessions. The boiler tube market is 
extremely quiet and with the outlook poor for imme- 
diate improvement, observance of quoted prices is lax, 
this being particularly true of welded tubes. Discounts 
are given on page 476, 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Experi- 
ences of makers in this district as to orders varies 
somewhat; while at least one producer had a record 
in production and shipments, the more common experi- 
ences were that while January showed material improve- 
ment over the two previous months, it fell consider- 
ably below the record of January last year. As a rule, 
buyers still are confining purchases close to known re- 
quirements and are ordering frequently instead of plac- 
ing contracts against future needs. There is close 
observance of 3c., base, Pittsburgh, except that on 
business in competitive territory, freight is equalized 
with Chicago. Ground shafting holds at 3.40c., base, 
f.o.b. mill, for lots of a carload or more. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills in this district are hold- 
ing very firmly to 2.40c., base Pittsburgh, for steel bars 
and are well provided with business for delivery over 
the next 30 to 45 days. There are intimations, how- 
ever, that a considerable tonnage was taken in Decem- 
ber, when the mills were in need of orders, at less than 
the open market price and the comparatively ful! en- 
gagement of bar mill capacity is in filling such orders. 
Prompt deliveries still are possible from most mills 
and on iron bars makers are promising shipments in one 
to two weeks. Iron bar makers are getting a fair run 
of business from agricultural implement manufacturers, 
but feel the lack of railroad buying. 


We quote soft steel bars, rolled from billets, «' 
2.40c. base; bars for cold-finishing of screw stc°! 
analysis, $3 per ton over base; reinforcing bars 
rolled from billets, 2.40c, base; refined iron ba‘ 
3.25¢c. base, in carload lots or more, f.o.b. Pittsburs’ 
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Plates.—Plate mill activities are not entirely in har- 
y with reports from plate consuming industries. 
re is very little railroad car business in sight for 
1 shops and about the only large business up is from 
Government. Orders for oil storage tanks are 
tty well completed and there is not much tendency 
to build against future demands until there is posi- 
evidence of a change in the oil situation and a 
‘e definite prospect of orders. Plate prices are given 
page 476. 
Hot-Rolled Flats.— There seems to be some idle 
acity for rolling the lighter and narrower-gaged 
iterial and some mills are going below the regular 
ice of 3c. base to secure tonnages. Other mills, 
wever, are taking advantage of the situation to rol! 
tton ties and thus avoid the necessity of shading 
ices to obtain business. As a general rule, mills have 
. fair complement of first quarter business and specifi- 
ations are reported to be satisfactory. Prices are 
riven on page 476, 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Apparently there is not enough 
usiness to go around and a price of 4.75c., base Pitts- 
irgh, has appeared in several parts of the country, 

notably in New England and the Middle West. Mills 
venerally still regard 5c., base Pittsburgh, as the mar- 
ket price, but few of them are letting regular customers 
slip away at the lower level. The market is quotable 
at from 4.75c. to 5ce., base Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Although the recent ad- 
vance in bolts and nuts as yet has found no basis in 
sales, since practically all buyers were covered by con- 
tracts at lower figures, the market is firmer than it 
has been and the average of prices received by makers 
is somewhat higher than over the last quarter of last 
year. The rivet market, however, still is weak because 
there is not enough demand to provide all makers a 
share and competition for business consequently is very 
sharp. On large lots $2.75 base is the top of the mar- 
ket, and we note sales as low as $2.60 base. Quotations 
of $2.90 base for large rivets and 65 and 10 per cent off 
list for small rivets refer entirely to small lots. Prices 
and discounts are given on page 476. 

Sheets.—In the business of the past month, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. fared somewhat better 
than did its competitors and it starts the new month 
with a good sized order book. Independent bookings 
last month suffered from the fact that so much tonnage 
was entered in December, in most cases at less than the 
regular market prices. Independent prices stiffened after 
the heavy December bookings and the leading pro- 
ducer profited by the passing of price competition. Op- 
erating at somewhat under 75 per cent of capacity, its 
orders exceeded its shipments and it accumulated much 
business for rolling this month and next. Independent 
operations, which have been about 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, now are above that point. Most mills now are 
quoting 3.35c., base, for black, 5c. base, for galvanized, 
3c., base, for blue annealed, and 5.35c., base (22 gage), 
for automobile body stock, but lower prices, at which 
much December business was taken, have not entirely 
disappeared. Prices are given on page 476. 

Tin Plate—Specifications against contracted ton- 
nages are rolling in freely and without prompting on 
the part of the mills. Although the leading producer 
last month operated at the highest possible physical 
rate and shipped with great freedom, its orders ex- 
ceeded shipments and much January business thereby 
becomes a future obligation. Independent makers also 
had a big month in production and shipments. The 
price is a fixture at $5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh, for 
standard cokes; this, of course, implies the usual pref- 
erential to large consumers, but it is doubtful whether 
any of the mills would take new business for delivery 
over the remainder of this half year at below the full 
price. 

Structural Material.—Mills are well provided with 
business, but are not so heavily committed that they 
are extending delivery promises or passing up new 
business on the score of inability to make deliveries. 
It is evident that the fabricating companies are antici- 
pating their requirements to some extent because of 
the brilliant construction prospect for this year, as there 
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is considerable building up of stocks at local fabricating 
shops. The price situation is unchanged. Prices are 
given on page 476. 

Steel Rails.—The light rail market is unsettled and 
weak. Demand is very limited and there is keen com- 
petition for orders, particularly those that embrace a 
fair-sized tonnage. The market is no longer quotable 
above 2.15c., base, for billet rails and as low as 2c. has 
been quoted on what ordinarily would be considered 
small tonnages. 


We quote light rails rolled from billets at 2c. 
to 2.15¢c. base (25-Ib. to 45-lb.); rerolled rails, 1.85c. 
to 2c. base (12-lb. to 45-lb.), f.0.b. mill; standard 
rails, $43 per gross ton mill, for Bessemer and open- 
hearth sections. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silveries—An advance 
of $1 per ton on Bessemer ferrosilicon and silvery iron 
has been made by Jackson, Ohio, producers, putting 
10 per cent ferrosilicon to $42.50, furnace, and 6 per 
cent silveries to $31, furnace. Prices are given on 
page 477. 

Coke and Coal.—While the beehive oven furnace 
coke market shows a stronger tendency for spot ton- 
nages, it is somewhat weaker than it has been on sup- 
plies for shipment from now to the end of the first half 
of the year. A contract has just been ‘made by Valley 
furnace interests for 15,000 tons a month to run to 
July, one at $4.25 per net ton at ovens, which is at least 
15c. a ton below what recently has been asked on ton- 
nages for that delivery. A central Pennsylvania steel 
company has inquired for 15,000 tons a month for sec- 
ond quarter shipment. This interest recently closed for 
about 1000 tons of spot furnace coke and paid $4.15 per 
net ton at ovens. We also note a contract for a round 
tonnage for February delivery at $4. The spot market 
is quotable from $4 to $4.15 and second quarter con- 
tracts at $4.25. Demand for foundry coke is steady 
but with supplies ample, there is no reason for chang- 
ing the recent range of prices of $4.75 to $5.50 on stand- 
ard grades. It now appears that the struggle between 
the union coal mine operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America will be on the question of the 
duration of the new agreement and while there is a 
possibility of a suspension of union mine operations 
during the negotiations, there is much less strike talk 
than recently. Less stocking of coal is going on and 
the market is rather soft. We quote mine run steam 
coal at $1.60 to $2 per net ton at mines; coking grade 
from $1.75 to $2.15 and gas coal from $2.25 to $2.50. 

Old Material.—This market still exhibits a fair de- 
gree of strength, but, as was the case recently, this 
finds its explanation in the strength of outside and 
competing markets rather than in a big demand here. 
A local steel maker recently bought a fair-sized lot 
of heavy melting steel at $22 and there is more of that 
grade available at the same figure. Less probably 
could not be done in face of more remunerative prices 
on shipments elsewhere and we continue that grade at 
$22. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad opened bids 
Feb. 4, on 20,165 gross tons of scrap. This is a very 
heavy list for this road, but is accounted for by the 
fact that it represents about four months’ accumula- 
tion. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel............ $22.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola sige. ....ccece $21.50 to 22.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 
Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 
WR: Sibne > octane avenue oa 23.00 to 23.50 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 18.00to 18.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 23.50to 24.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs.. 23.50to 24.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and 


Det GE. + « ce ddwubieséaads 25.00 to 25.50 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

WOUEREEE ooi6 kde s 6cadedenevte 24.00 to 24.50 
Raliroad BORIGADES .cccsiccccsee 19.50to 20.00 
Steak: GaP Ree -opiecervesesvedsws 23.50to 24.00 
Cnet WG WON b és kc adodevines 19.50 to 20.00 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 23.00 to 7ae 
Machine shop turnings .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
eee Dr GOT So cactewseede cited 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings...... 19.00 to 20.00 
Short shoveling turnings....... 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast...:...... 20.00 to 21.00 
Bia DRAGS kg occu + ckcdedns +cwean 16.00 to 17.00 
Cast from DOTINED ...ccccccecves 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 22.00 
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Bookings of Heavier Products Exceed Ship- 
ments, While Others Lag 


CuicaGco, Feb. 5.—January bookings of local mills 
rolling the heavier products greatly exceeded shipments. 
Soft steel bar commitments were particularly heavy. 
Demand for the lighter forms of finished material, such 
as wire products and bolts and nuts, still tends to lag. 
Specifications for nails and ‘wire are showing some 
increase as spring approaches, but buyers are not stock- 
ing ahead, as they know that early deliveries are still 
available from the mills and they see no prospects of 
price advances. Sheets are not yet altogether steady 
as to price, although local mills are well booked, one 
producer being sold out for the quarter. Concessions 
are apparently coming from outside mills which have 
not yet accumulated such heavy backlogs. 

Prospects for car buying are favorable, although 
no important orders have been reported during the cur- 
Fabricating awards have been large and 
building business involves a large tonnage. 
Buying by the automobile industry continues to be an 
feature of the market and implement 
makers are taking more steel, as well as pig iron. 
The trade does not look for advances in steel prices 
and consequently current business, except in rails and 


rent week. 


pending 


outstanding 


track supplies, is for early delivery and covers specific 
A development of interest is the appearance of 
inquiries for substantial tonnages of shapes and plates 
from Japan and South America. 


needs. 


Local mill and blast 
furnace operations are unchanged. 
Ferroalloys—The break in 
$107.50, seaboard, has failed to develop business. Most 
users here are covered through the first half. There 
seems to be some doubt as to whether spiegeleisen can 
still be obtained from foreign sources at less than 
domestic prices. Sales of carlots of domestic materia] 
have been made at $40, Eastern furnace, or $48.58 de- 


ferromanganese’ to 


livered. The domestic price on larger quantities is $1 
less. 
We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $115.06, 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $75, delivered; 


spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, domestic, $46.31 to 

$48.58, delivered. 

Pig Iron.—Local iron has advanced to a minimum 
of $24.50, base furnace, on a steady but nevertheless 
rather quiet market. Spot buying is notably inactive, 
although purchases for 30- to 60-day or more extended 
shipment are in fair volume. Of particular interest is 
a revival of activity among farm implement manufac- 
turers. The leading implement maker has put out in- 
quiries for 500 tons each of Northern and Southern 
foundry for a plant in the Chicago district, and 1500 
tons of foundry and 750 tons of malleable for Spring- 
field, Ohio, both lots being for second quarter ship- 
ment. A Wisconsin implement manufacturer has closed 
for 2400 tons of foundry and malleable and 300 tons 
of silvery for delivery over the next four months. A 
Michigan automobile maker has placed 1000 tons of 
foundry with the Soo furnace for second quarter ship- 
ment. A Michigan stove maker is inquiring for 500 
tons of foundry for second quarter. A local electrical 
equipment company wants 1000 tons of foundry for the 
same period. A Chicago sanitary ware producer is 
in the market for 400 tons of foundry for shipment over 
the remainder of the first half. Little Southern iron 
is penetrating into this territory, although we note two 
at $23, base Birmingham, aggregating 500 tons. 
As low as $22.50, base Birmingham, is still quoted in 
some instances, although most furnaces are holding t 
$23 and at least one has advanced to $23.50. All makers 
of silvery have now advanced $1 a ton, making the 
delivered price on 8 per cent $38.29. An early advance 
in charcoal is looked for.. Merchant blast furnace opera- 
tions in the Chicago district remain unchanged and 


sales 
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while stocks on furnace yards are slowly bei) 
there are no plans to add to present active ca) 


Quotations on Northern foundry high phos 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local { 
and do not include an average Switching cha 
61c. per ton. Other prices are for iron deli, 
consumer’s yard or, when so indicated, f.o.b. | 
other than local. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 


sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago. . $2 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 

ie 

SeGD aeeveeeeoosee ess eoveesebes 


Northern coke, foundry, . 
sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 


> 


EE OE TL PO ee ee o 
ee eee ee { 
eo ee er ee $28.51 to 29 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 
ee eI eg pe 33.00 to 34 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 88 99 
Plates.—Although railroad car buying continues to 


be the main source of plate tonnage, demand from 
other sources is more active. An inquiry from Japan 
calls for 7300 tons for boat construction. A loca] fabri- 
cator is in the market for 6000 tons for oil storage 
tanks for erection at San Pedro, Cal. Mills are stil] 
able to make satisfactory deliveries and prices are firm 
at 2.60c. base, Chicago. 


The mill: quotation is 2.60c., Chicago. 
quote 3.30c. for plates out of stock. 


Jobber 


Bars.—Soft steel bar bookings of local mills in Jan- 
uary were nearly twice those of the previous month, 
although even in December new commitments exceeded 
shipments. Buying by the automobile industry is the 
salient feature of the market, although demand from 
other sources is also expanding. Specifications from 
the farm implement manufacturers are still far from 
normal but the important point is that they are steadily 
increasing. Operations among implement plants have 
generally improved, although not uniformly, some of 
them running as high as 8Q_per cent of capacity with 
others as low as 50 per cent. Bar commitments of local 
mills are heavier than in plates or structural shapes and 
bar deliveries are no longer so prompt as during recent 


months. Soft steel bars are firm at 2.50c., base Chi- 
eago. A decided contrast is found in the bar iron situ- 
ation. Iron mills are booking barely enough to sustain 


operations and nothing resembling a revival in demand 
is in sight. Rail steel bar mills, on the other hand, are 
comfortably obligated as the result of heavier orders 
from the implement industry and fence post makers as 
well as a normal run of business from bed manufac- 
turers and reinforcing bar distributors. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.50c., Chicago; 
common bar iron, 2.40c., Chicago; rail steel, 2.30c., 
Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled steel 
bars and shafting is 4c. for rounds and 4.50c. for 
flats, squares and hexagons. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.75c. to 8c. base; hoops, 4.45c.; bands, 3.95c. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Specifications have improved, but 
they are still far from satisfactory. Jobbers are par- 
ticularly slow in placing their requirements. Discounts 
are firm, but this may be due to the fact that they have 
undergone no real test, owing to the paucity of new 
business. The operations of bolt and nut plants range 
from 65 to 70 per cent on the average. Prices are 
those on page 476, except that in this territory they are 
on a f.o.b. Chicago base. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.75c.; 1 

rivets, 3.95c.: machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 9° and 5 


per cent off ; ‘larger sizes, 55 and 5 off; carriage b Its 
up to % x 6 in., 50 and 5 off; larger sizes, 50 and : 
off; hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, 
$3.50 off; blank nuts, $3.50 off; coach or lag screws, 
gimlet points, square heads, 60 and 5 per cent off 


boiler 


Sheets.—Local producers are well booked; in fact, 
the independent mill is completely committed for this 
quarter and expects to open its books for second quar- 
ter about the middle of this month. Notwithstanding 
their excellent position, it is still possible to on 
price concessions from a few mills located outside ie 


district. Occasional quotations of as low as 4.90¢., | 
Pittsburgh, on galvanized, 3.75c. on black and a * ‘ 
blue annealed are still reported. Present busines: 


on 
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nly from domestic sources. Although small inqui- 

; continue to be received from Japan, it is apparent 

it that country is now more interested in heavier 

terials required to carry out its permanent recon- 
ruction program, 
Mill quotations are 3.85c. for No. 28 black, 3c. 
for No. 10 blue annealed and 5c. for No. 28 galva- 
nized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a 
freight rate to Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib. 
Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Chicago, 4c. for blue an- 
nealed, 4.70c. for black and 5.85c. for galvanized. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Milwaukee has awarded 1450 tons 

the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and 

050 tons to the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. The 
United States company has also booked 350 tons for 
\thens, Wis., and 145 tons for Two Rivers, Wis. New 
Holstein, Wis., has awarded 450 tons of DeLavaud cen- 
trifugal pipe to the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. Man- 
‘ato, Minn., has rejected bids on 400 tons. The price 
juotation shows no change, although one maker is now 
holding to a minimum of $48 base, Birmingham, on all 
31zZes. 
We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4-in., $60.20 to $61.20; 6-in. to 10-in., 

inclusive, $56.20 to $57.20; 12-in, and above, $55.20; 

class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Current orders for track 
supplies are numerous, but small. There are still a 
number of Western lines which have not yet covered 
for their major rail and fastening requirements for the 
coming year. Notable among them is the Rock Island. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled steel, 2.25c., f.0.b. makers’ mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.10c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.10c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., 

f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., f.0.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 

at 3.75c. base, and track bolts, 4.75c. base. 

Structural Material_—Fabricating awards for the 
week were heavy, amounting to over 12,000 tons. The 
two largest lettings were train sheds for the Chicago 
Union Station Co. involving 5000 tons, and a bridge at 
Pueblo, Colo., requiring 2200 tons. Prospects are prom- 
ising with bids going in this week on the New Palmer 
House, Chicago, requiring 17,000 tons and with other 
important projects coming up for figures, including 
Masonic temple building at St. Louis and St. Paul, in- 
volving 4500 tons and 3000 tons respectively. Plans for 
a large Masonic temple at Chicago are in progress. 
Mills are encouraged not only by the volume of fabri- 
cating activity in this territory but by the appearance 
of inquiries for plain material from foreign countries. 
They have been asked to figure on 10,000 tons of plain 
material for railroad bridge work in Argentina. An 
inquiry for 1500 tons from Japan indicates that perma- 
nent reconstruction work in that country is now being 
undertaken. Owing to high freight rates from Chicago, 
however, it is probable that this export business, if 
placed in this country, will go to mills nearer the sea- 
board. Plain material remains firm at 2.60c. base Chi- 
cago. 

The mill quotation on plain. material is 2.60c., 

Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plain material out 

of warehouse, 

Wire Products.—Specifications, although in fair vol- 
ume, are below expectations. The situation is explained 
by the fact that neither jobbers nor dealers are accu- 
mulating stocks, finding it unnecessary to do so as long 
as early deliveries are available and price advances do 
not appear to be imminent. The approach of spring, 
however, is slowly making itself felt in heavier demands 
for seasonal goods. Specifications for poultry netting 
are now coming in and will continue to be received for 
at least two months. Demand for woven wire fence 
will probably be active until May and barbed wire spe- 
cifications are improving. Nail buying has been heavy 
and less subject to seasonal influences than ordinarily. 
Railroad purchases are increasing, covering wire fence 
and barbed wire, as well as nails for car repair work. 
For mill prices, which are unchanged, see page 476. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 
to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; extra 
for black annealed wire, 15¢e. per 100 Ib.; common 
wire nails, 3.65c. to 3.80c. per 100 Ib.; cement coated 
nails, 3.10c. to 3.25¢c. per keg. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Actual lettings are surprisingly 
few, in view of the large amount of work that is being 
figured. Sellers are still confident that most of this 
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pending business wil] be closed, but in the meantime 
the price situation is still flexible, with the market 
ranging from 2.75c. to 3c., Chicago warehouse. Among 
current awards a number involve rather large tonnages. 
For the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., 1200 tons of 
rail steel bars will be supplied by the LaClede Steel Co. 
This steel was bought for mill shipment at a reported 
price of 2.40c. delivered. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago, will furnish 850 tons for a dam at Danville, 
Ky. Owing to a change of design, only 150 tons of 
reinforcing was bought for the Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., which originally called for 700 
tons. 

Awards include: 

Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., 1200 tons of rerolled bars 
to LaClede Steel Co. 

Middle West Utilities Co. dam, Danville, Ky., 850 tons to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

Central Cold Storage Co. building, Blue Island, IIL, 330 
tons to Corrugated Bar Co. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad, freight house, 
Indianapolis, 260 tons to Corrugated Bar Co. 

Wayne Medical building, Fort Wayne, Ind., 175 tons to 
Hugh J. Baker, Indianapolis. 

Board of Trade building, Kansas City, Mo., 150 tons to 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Superior Exchange building. 
Chicago, 114 tons to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

Pending work includes: 

Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank building, Chicago, 135 
tons. 


Riding Club building, Chicago, 200 tons. 


Old Material.—The leading independent steel works has 
placed 25,000 tons of heavy melting, most of it at $18.50 
delivered. An additional purchase of a few thousand tons 
for the Gary mill was negotiated at $18 delivered. The 
prices obtained on these sales were disappointing to 
the trade, which had looked for further advances. The 
view is now gaining ground, however, that the market 
has reached the peak on this swing. Frogs, switches 
and guards, ordinarily sold on a parity with heavy melt- 
ing, are now bringing a premium owing to heavier de- 
mand. Iron mill grades are inactive and weaker, while 
cast scrap has advanced. Further purchases of cast 
borings and short turnings by blast furnaces have re- 
sulted in higher prices on those grades. In general, 
however, prices are unchanged. Railroad offerings in- 
clude the Pennsylvania, Southwestern Region, 3000 tons; 
St. Paul, 1600 tons; Pennsylvania, Northwestern Re- 
gion, 1200 tons; Pullman Co., 1200 tons, and the New 
York Central, the Michigan Central and the Erie, blind 
lists. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 


Reeth: WR. in os oc ce metwich ae $21.00 to $21.50 
Cast iron car wheels...........- 20.50 to 21.00 
Relaying rails 56 and 60 Ib...... 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 32.00 to 35.00 
Forged steel car wheels........ 21.00 to 21.50 


Railroad tires, charging box size 21.50to 22.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart. 21.50to 22.00 


Ratle for rerolling ...<cciccuss 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 20.50 to 21.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 18.00 to 18.60 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

ld anata ak.6 6b 0.8 eS 18.50to 19.00 
GE a cbc chicwectened 17.50 to 18.00 
Drop forge flashings ........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 15.25to 15.75 
Axle turnings atverudeka sc vga 15.50to 16.00 
Ce a ee ere 19.50to 20.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars....... 19.50to 20.00 


Iron arch bars and transoms.... 19.50to 20.00 
Iron car axles chdwers'oat ow kt 27.00 to 27.50 
Steel car axles bi alle are 3\ oddone 19.00 to 19.50 
ee gO ON eee 14.00 to 14.50 
FOG ee ES oct ev eeu ast eaen 10.00 to 10.50 
ORT: in cae 004 > a a mee 16.00 to 16.50 


ee NE eae 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers..... 19.25to 19.75 
en er rrr 20.50to 21.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad cast.........2.e6. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast.......... 19.50to 20.00 
Low phes. punchings .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Chek DOT, 2. scawans + oye ead 14.00 to 14.50 
Short shoveling turnings........ 14.00 to 14.50 
PUGS US. oR eect evens tsviviwe 17.00%0 17.50 
CO TS 6.05 vay v0 6 ueded «nd Hom 16.00 to 16.50 
re 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad mallesble ............ 19.25 to 19.75 
Agricultural malleable .......... 18.50to 19.00 
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New York 


Increased Buying of Pig Iron—Drop in Struc- 
tural Activity—Pipe Strong 


New York. Feb. 5.—Following the fair activity of 
pig iron of the preceding two weeks, an increased vol- 
ume of business was transacted last week and the first 
two days of this week, amounting to about 30,000 tons. 
The principal buyer was a cast iron pipe company, 
which from 15,000 to 20,000 tons for second 
quarter delivery. While some of the tonnage recently 
sold to a pump company was on a basis of $22, furnace, 
for No. 2 plain, the market is now considerably firmer 
and $22.50 is believed to be the bottom price. In eastern 
Pennsylvania some sales have made at $23. 
Nearly all of the buying is for second quarter. 


bought 


been 
For 
second quarter, the quotation is generally 50c. higher 
than for earlier delivery. In Buffalo the ruling quota- 
tion for either first or second quarter is $22, furnace, 
for No. 2 plain. Virginia iron is usually quoted at $26. 
Foreign iron is receiving some consideration and it is 
believed in some quarters that a larger tonnage than 
is generally supposed has been imported since Jan. 1, 
but recently all of the tonnage has been of high phos- 
phorus Continental iron, and there does not seem to be 
much prospect of foundry grades being imported. One 
of the difficulties is the frequent change of exchange 
rates and quotations abroad. In one case, within a few 
days, while negotiations were pending, the price c.i-f. 
New York advanced $1. 

We quote New York district as 


delivered in the 


follows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 
East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 
BE atk aoc ere a ein ne ie eee $20.06 to $26.27 
East. Pa. N 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 
ee « hike hh hehe ie ae ae eek ole ee 25.27 to 77 
Eas Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 24.77 te 25.27 
Bulfalo, wil. 1.75 00 23.25: 2.06200 26.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 0.44 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 31.44 


Ferroalloys.—One domestic producer of ferroman- 
ganese after the announcement last week of the reduc- 
tion in the British price to $107.50, seaboard, offered the 
alloy at $106.50, basis seaboard, and it is understood 
some business was taken at that price. There have been 
sales also of both British and domestic alloy, mostly 
carload lets, at $107.50, seaboard, but inquiry is not 
large. The spiegeleisen market is unchanged and de- 
mand is only fair. There have been no developments in 
the ferrosilicon or ferrochromium markets. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Demand is rapidly developing for 
all sizes of water pipe that suggests a parallel with the 
opening months of last year. Purchasing by privately 
owned companies continues large and it is expected that 
this business will be supplemented before very long by 
the usual tenders of nunicipalities in the New England 
district. At the opening of bids by the Department of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York, Jan. 31, 
on about 12,000 tons of water pipe and fittings, the fol- 
lowing prices were announced: On 400 tons of 4-, 6-, 8-, 
and 12-in. pipe, Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., $62.95 
per ton and the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co., $63.90 per ton; on 3200 tons of 4-, 6-, 8-, 12-, 30- 
and 36-in. pipe, Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., $62.95 per 
ton and the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., $63.90 per ton; on 4140 tons of 6-, 8-, 12-, 16- and 
20-in. pipe, United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
$62.90 per ton; on 2780 tons of 4-, 6-, 8- and 12-in. pipe, 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., $63.90 
per ton and John Fox & Co., $63.80 per ton; on 1190 
tons of 6-, 8-, 12- and 36-in. pipe, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., $63.90 per ton and R. D. Wood 
& Co., $62.62 per ton. We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New 
York, in carload lots as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$61.60 to $63.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $66.60 to $68.60; 3-in., 
$76.60 to $78.60, with $5 additional for Class A and gas 
pipe. The soil pipe market has strengthened with the 
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withdrawal of the 35% per cent and 45% per « 
counts from list on light and heavy 6-in, pipe. 
are showing a greater desire than usual to bo. 
sized tonnages for delivery during the spring, 
cases deferring shipments until June. Makers a 
filled for about six weeks ahead. We quote d 
of both Southern and Northern makers, as 
6-in., 291% to 30% per cent off list; heavy, 3914 
per cent off list. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—No special signifi 


attached by the trade to the fact that structur; e] 
inquiries and lettings have dropped off considera in 
the past week. Many of the local fabricating shops |; ye 
enough work on hand to keep them busy for months and 


competition for jobs at the prices which have been rv\in 
recently is not so keen. Fabricators see work ahead to 
keep their shop capacities well engaged through the 
first half of the year at least. The general run of stee!| 
business is of the same character as that which has 
been done since the first of the year. Orders are smal! 
but fairly plentiful in most lines, and while there is 
occasional yielding of prices on the plates, shapes and 
bars, other items are firm. Bars are subject to con- 
cessions less frequently than plates and shapes, and 
plates are weaker than shapes. Plates are obtainable 
from 2.35c. to 2.40c., Pittsburgh, and while the same 
prices have been quoted on shapes, mills seem less 
anxious for orders at less than 2.40c., and on small 
quantities 2.50c. is often the quotation. Pipe is in the 
strongest position of any steel product. Some of the 
mills are to a degree apportioning their tonnage among 
regular customers. There may not be enough galvan- 
ized pipe to go around if present demands continue. Mill 
representatives express themselves as well satisfied with 
the outlook for every product except plates. While there 
has been a steady improvement in the demand for plates 
since the first of the year, mills are nowhere near ca- 
pacity production and there is keen competition for 
orders. The average plate production in the East is 
probably not above 35 to 40 per cent, although a few 
mills are doing better than the top figure. Jobbers are 
buying all products freely but carefully, their orders 
running smaller in quantity than is usual at this time 
of the year. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.74c.; plates, 2.69c. to 


2.84c.; structural shapes, 2.74c. to 2.84c.; bar iron, 
2.74c. 


or 
& 


Warehouse Business.—Heavy buying out of stock 
has not yet materialized, but prices continue firm on 
practically all products and there is a fair volume of 
business. Effort is being made to strengthen the mar- 
ket on black and galvanized sheets, where shading of 
quoted prices is still prevalent. Warehouses handling 
structural material report a fair volume of small sales. 
We quote prices on page 496, 

Coke.—Consumers of furnace coke, after having de- 
layed heavy purchases as long as possible in anticipa- 
tion of a lower market, have been buying and quota- 
tions are slightly stronger on this grade. Foundry 
coke is unchanged, holding firmly at $5 to $5.50 per ton 
for prompt shipment carloads. Standard furnace, while 
still obtainable at $4 per ton, ranges up to $4.50 per 
ton. By-product is quoted at $10.91, Newark and Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

Old Material.—Prices are firm and in some grades 
show slight advances. No. 1 heavy melting steel is 
going forward to a consumer in Pottsville at $19.50 per 
ton, while $19 per ton is being paid on railroad grade, 
delivered Sparrows Point, Md. Railroad grade of heavy 
melting steel delivered elsewhere in eastern Pennsy!- 
vania is bringing $18.25 and $18.50 per ton from dealers. 
Reports are current of high prices being paid for heavy 
melting steel, borings and turnings and other grades of 
scrap, but cannot be confirmed. Machine shop turnings 
are being purchased for a consumer in Harrisburg, Pa., 
at $16 per ton delivered, while shipment to another 
eastern Pennsylvania consumer brings $15.50 per ton 
delivered, a more advantageous price in view of the 
lower freight rate. Pipe is strong at $17.50 per ton 
delivered to Lebanon, Pa., and $18 per ton delivered 
Milton, Pa. Stove plate is being purchased for »'P- 
ment to a Harrisburg consumer and to foundries !0 
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w Jersey at from $13.50 to $14.50 per ton, f.o.b. New 
rk. Despite some feeling of uncertainty as to the 
ure course of*the market, there is evident a tone of 


timism. 

Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 
Heavy melting steel, yard....... 5 5 
Steel re short lengths, — ee 

OGUIVRIGEE k.vcncvevecs6a0s veeca 5.5 5 
Rails for rolling.......0.22222: 18:00 to 19:00 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 25.00 to 26.00 
Stoes.. GUE: Ge: o daus avticwanv'eea 18.00 to 19.00 
TFO8 COU OOO s hive wa vcccccves 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought..,....... 17.00 to 17.50 
DORMS. Fee ke whinin seek de 66% hk 11.50to 12.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 15.00 to 16.00 
Cast borings (clean).......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Machine-shop turnings ......... 12.25 to 2.75 
Mixed borings and turnings... :: 12.00 to 12.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long).......... 13.75 to 14.25 
Move MMM s dhiaisciues ovees cdi. 13.50to 14.50 
Locomotive grate bars .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Malleable cast (railroad).....)_: 16.00 to 17.00 
Cast iron car wheels .......... 15.50 to 16.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast............ $20.00 to $2 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- —— 
_ing materials, etc.), cupola size 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 15.50 to 16.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- ; 
CPR, O56.) ss Hadivwsn sh ctevnce ce 17.00 to 18.00 


St. Louis 


Moderate Buying of Pig Iron From Chicago 
Furnaces at Higher Prices 


St. Louis, Feb. 5.—Most of the orders for pig iron 
placed during the last week went to Chicago furnaces, 
which sold direct to the melters. These included 1000 
tons of malleable for an East Side melter and the same 
amount of this grade to a St. Louis concern, and 300 
tons of foundry iron to a Kansas City user. The St. 
Louis Coke & Iron Co. sold 1600 tons of special wheel 
iron. This maker had one of the largest months in its 
history from the standpoint of shipments during Janu- 
ary, due to heavily anticipated shipments against con- 
tracts, a condition that still prevails. Because of a big 
order file, they are now quoting $25.50 to $26, f.o.b. 
Granite City. Inquiries are rather scarce. A Kansas 
City melter wants 300 tons of basic iron, and an In- 
diana melter wants 300 to 500 tons of foundry iron. 
Northern iron advanced to $24.50, Chicago, and South- 
ern to $23, Birmingham. Makers contend that the de- 
mand for pig iron and the cost of manufacture justify 
higher prices. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 

as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 

freight from Chicago $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 


and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 
cents average switching charge from Granite City: 


Northern fdy., ah 1:78:00 3.46 ....5. ovevevs $26.66 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 26.66 
BOMs ois «ce eee bd a cher eect ens 26.66 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (rail)..... 28.17 


Finished Iron and Steel.—It has been a very quiet 
week. The only railroad inquiry—3500 kegs of track 
spikes for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway—was 
withdrawn at once. The inquiry of the Missouri Pacific 
for about 10,000 tons of tie plates is still pending, and 
there is considerable speculation as to whether or not 
it will be materially reduced. There is no business to 
speak of from warehouses or manufacturers using stee] 
products. No new business in structural steel in St. 
Louis is in immediate prospect. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35¢c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.35c.; structural 
shapes, 3.45c.; tank plates. 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.10c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, 
one pass, 4.85¢c.: cold drawn rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.70c.; structural rivets, 4.15c. ; boiler 
rivets, 4.35¢c.: tank rivets, yx-in. and smaller, 50-5 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 45-5 per cent; car- 
riage bolts, 40-5 per cent; lag screws, 50-5 per cent; 
hot pressed nuts, squares or hexagon blank, $2.50, 
and tapped, $2.50 off list. 


Coke.—The cold weather has tended to help the sale 
of coke for heating purposes, but there has been little 
call for foundry grades. Piles in yards of producers 
and dealers are heavy, and it is likely that the amount 
carried over will be very heavy. The only thing that 
can help the coke situation is a coal strike. 
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Old Material—The old material market made 
further advances during the last week. Cast iron car 
wheels advanced $1, putting that item more in line 
with other cast grades. Other advances ranged from 
50c. to $1. Specialties are mostly in demand, and some 
heavy tonnages were sold during the week. Rolling 
mill grades are becoming more in demand. Principal 
interest in railroad lists during the week was that of 
the Missouri Pacific, 4500 tons, which brought good 
prices. Heavy lists predominate. New lists include: 
Baltimore & Ohio, 19,000 tons; Pennsylvania System, 
Pittsburgh district, 8000 tons; Central district, 7000 
tons, and Southwestern district, 3000 tons; Mobile & 
Ohio, 2500 tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 1500 
tons, and Alabama & Vicksburg, 200 tons. 


Per Gross Ton 


TO GNR Ns in cic bivcucnweriaus( $18.00 to $18.50 
Petes SOP. BONIRs < cate ncacecunes 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 20.00 to 20.50 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under... 25.00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 and over..... $2.50 to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels.........+e-. 21.00 to 21.50 
Heavy melting steel...........+. 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy shoveling steel.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

GONE: oiics dat dc veweeeedhwaves 19.00 to 19.50 
Raetirond Grime. ood c vsenccsaws 21.50 to 22.00 
Heavy axles and tire turnings... 14.00to 14.50 

Per Net Ton 

Steel angle bars.......csecccsees 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel CAP AMOS. co ccccccsceswses 20.50 to 21.00 
TOR. ORF AGUIOGs 6.cccc cd teeaeveegus 27.00 to 27.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 22.00to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.........- 16.50 to - 17.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast iron borings ...c.ccccess 11.50to 12.00 
PGR, 2 WR eiceaes omeatewsd 15.50 to 16.00 
Ney 1 FGUrORE GAME. cos oc seamen 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 19.50 to 20.00 
Railroad malleable ........+.-+-. 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Champion bundled sheets........ 10.50 to 11.00 


Buffalo 


Inquiries for Pig Iron Foot Up 25,000 Tons— 
Optimism Among Mills 


BuFFALO, Feb. 5.—The pig iron market shows the 
evidences of continued purchasing. Melters through- 
out the week have inquired for a total of 25,000 tons. 
One of the inquiries is for 2500 tons of foundry and 
another is for 1500 tons. Carload inquiry is pouring 
in in heavy volume, and all of the furnaces are accept- 
ing a little for first and second quarter delivery, though 
most of the iron being inquired for is for second quar- 
ter. One furnace which is sold through till April 1 is 
not accepting business for the current quarter and is 
quoting $23 minimum on second quarter inquiries. 
General demand is from nearly every consuming dis- 
trict in the East and Middle West, and some inquiries 
are from even more remote sources. Aggregate buying 
has been at least 20,000 tons. Furnace quotations are 
$22 to $23, with the lower figure being done on round 
tonnage by some furnaces. One maker has established 
the $23 minimum for first quarter delivery and $22 for 
second quarter delivery. 

We quote f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25...$23.00 to $23.50 
No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 22.50to 23.00 


No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 22.00 to 22.50 
EP ere ore 22.00to 23.00 
WE |, wa'n s Caves hede «tv dwes 22.00 to 23.00 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 29.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills note a more cheerful 
feeling in the market for finished goods and some im- 
provement in inquiry and sales in nearly every class. 
Though tonnage placed is not heavy, nearly every pur- 
chaser wants some material, and mills classify the 
diversified inquiry as a healthy sign. January busi- 
ness was better than December and the last two weeks 
of January better than the first two weeks. Deliveries 
are becoming more extended, showing that backlogs are 
growing. Bar and shape business is noticeably on the 
mend with the size of inquiries increasing. This has 
been a remarkable winter for reinforcing bar makers, 
the demand having been sustained through the cold 
weather. The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. job, consisting 
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of 150 to 200 tons for a marine tower on an elevator, 
has not yet been awarded. Several jobs, all less than 
100 tons, have been allotted to the Corrugated Bar Co. 
The price is firm at 2.65c., Pittsburgh. Fabricated 
business is slow. Sheet business is satisfactory with 
the black price firm at 3.85c. and galvanized at 5c. 
Wire business is making a good showing with seasonal 
business beginning to accumulate. Cold-rolled business 
is light. 


We quote warehouse prices Buffalo as follows 


Structural shapes, 3.65c.: plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.55¢c.; hoops, 4.65¢c.; bands, 4.35¢c.; blue an 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.30c.: galvanized steel 
sheets, N« 28 gage, 6.10c.: black sheets, No. 28 
gage, 5 cold rolled round shafting, 4.45c 


Old Material—The market continues very strong 
with business fairly brisk. Sales of heavy melting steel 
have been made at $20.50, Buffalo, and a mill which 
recently bought a heavy tonnage of heavy melting steel 
is reported to be in the market for more material. 
This mill was recently in receipt of heavy steel orders 
and has swung into full operation. Some inquiries have 
come in for car wheels, malleable, etc., and a West Vir- 
ginia furnace is paying $18 delivered for blast furnace 
borings and turnings. One large Buffalo mill which 
has recently increased its operations by four open- 
hearth furnaces has not taken any active part in the 
buying of old material lately, and its policy in this 
regard is being awaited with interest. Business from 
outside continues to interest local dealers and heavy 
shipments of heavy melting steel, hydraulic compressed, 
etc., are being made to eastern Pennsylvania and Valley 
points. The general situation is showing improvement 
and dealers feel that the market is in for a considerable 
run of good business. 


We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows 
Heavy melting stee] $20.50 to $21.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 18.00 to 19.00 
Car wheels F 20.50 to 21.00 
Machine shop turnings 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast iron borings 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 busheling 18.50to 19.00 
Stove plate 18.00 to 18.50 
Grate bars ...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Bundled sheet stampings 13.00 to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed 17.00 to 18.25 
Railroad malleable 22.00to 23.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 20.00 to 20.50 


Birmingham 


Buying of Pig Iron to a Large Extent by 
Southern Melters 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 4.—With quotations on a 
$23 per ton base, No. 2 foundry, Southern furnace in- 
terests are making but little effort to book business for 
second quarter delivery. The tonnage already disposed 
of for April-June delivery is beginning to mount. The 
lower price, $22.50, has been withdrawn by all fur- 
naces and the small lot purchaser is paying the base 
price for iron. Deliveries on old and new contracts are 
steady, the probable make being absorbed with some of 
the surplus iron being taken from the yards. The 
greater amount of the pig iron sold recently will go to 
Southern consumers. Inquiries have been received from 
the Middle West again, from Illinois and Ohio terri- 
tories. While optimism is expressed, there are some 
who do not look for another advance in price for a 
while, though one or two quotations recently have been 
around $23.50 per ton. Production in Alabama for the 
first month shows a little increase in comparison with 
that of December. Two furnaces are being repaired in 
this district now and a third could be placed in condi 
tion in one week, but none will be blown in until there 
is warrant for a greater production of pig iron. The 
surplus stock will take care of extra business for a 
while. Some improvement is noted in the demand for 
charcoal iron. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b 
trict furnace as follows 


Foundry, sillicon, 1.75 to 2.25........... $23.00 
Basic 23.00 


96 
33.00 


Birmingham dis- 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—Cast iron pipe of all size 
sure and sanitary, is active and shipments equa 
make. Very little pressure pipe is on the ya) 
sales are being made every week, the winter 
being up to expectations, with probabilities now 
for capacity operation of plants through the fir 
months of the year. Lettings for pressure pi 
cently received in Birmingham include those an: 
by the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Shehoygay 
701 tons; San Francisco, Cal., 925 tons; North ( e 
Hill, Ohio, 333 tons; St. Paul, Minn., 587 tons he 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. an 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. both got their shar: of 
business and there is active movement of this c!s f 
pipe by both rail and water, where the latter is po 
such as California and Northwestern points. Sanitary 
pipe and fittings business is picking up. The Birming- 
ham Machine & Foundry Co. is adding to its two pipe 
shops and will increase its production shortly. Pipe 
shops in Anniston, Gadsden, North Birmingham and 
Bessemer are also increasing production, with prospects 
of the conditions continuing. 


We quote: 4-in. water, $51; 6-in., $47; large: 
sizes, $46: 4-in. gas, $56; 6-in., $52; standard 
sanitary pipe, $55; heavy gage, $45. 


Coke.—While coke quotations are somewhat stronger 
than they have been, ranging from $5.50 to $6.50 per 
ton for by-product foundry coke, the market is not con- 
sidered any better than it has been for the past few 
weeks. Production is being maintained, though it is 
considerably less than it was several months ago. 

Old Material.—The scrap iron and steel market of 
the Birmingham district shows further improvement, 
though the readjustment is slow. No. 1 cast is still 
being purchased by pipe makers and with iron assum- 
ing stronger position in quotations more old material 
will be required. Stove plate is being purchased still 
by the brake shoe company. Heavy melting steel sells 
at $14 to $15 base because the larger purchaser on the 
open market buys according to its own needs and prac- 
tically fixes price. Car wheels are being cut up to be 
used as a special steel scrap. No. 1 cast is around 
$19.50 to $20 per ton, while stove plate sells at $16.50 
to $17. All old material yards in the Birmingham dis- 
trict are well stocked. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards as follows: 


> 99 


Cast iron borings, chemical..... $16.00 
Heavy melting steel...........-. $14.00 to 15.00 
Railroad wrought. ...6-eecceses 12.00 to 13.00 
Phenl GHG -v0o <i ss essur ne ees 19.00 to 20.00 
SO DMINS 6c con cs 0 etse Ve ene one 20.00 
Stoel PAGS 6.85 6a isd oe bas Cees 12.00 to 13.00 
ee ee errr: oe rere 19.50 to 20.00 
Tram car wheels *.......scccres 18.00 to 19.00 
Car WREGK <o+0 «sewer he cane 13.00 to 14.00 


16.50 to 17.00 
7.00to 9.00 
9.00 to 10.00 


Stove MARES 0 v.ccas eves sded tar des 
Machine shop turnings.......+++ 
Cast iron borings. .....scccseers 


Cincinnati 


« Iron Market Fairly Active—Tennessee 
Grades Sold at $22.50 Base 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—The pig iron market was fair- 
ly active last week, and the aggregate of sales in this 
district was well over 10,000 tons. An Indiana mal- 
leable consumer bought 2000 tons of Valley iron, while 
another Indiana melter bought 1500 tons of Buffalo 
iron. An Indiana stove maker took 1500 tons of Chi- 
cago iron at less than $24, Chicago. A central Ohio 
melter bought 500 tons of foundry from a southern Ohio 


Pi 


furnace at $24, Ironton, and another melter took a 
tons of malleable at the same price. Furnaces in soutn- 
50 on 


ern Ohio are now considering an advance to $24. 
foundry and malleable grades. Southern iron !s now 
being held at $23 for second quarter, but $22.50 can 
be done on Tennesse irons for first quarter. »0™* 
Southern producers have withdrawn entirely from the 
market. We note a sale of 1200 tons of Southern 'ron, 
to a radiator company, at $23, and another to a southern 
Ohio melter of 500 tons at $22.50 for first quarter. 
Following the advance of $1 in silveries, demand bas 
been light, although early in the week some round ‘ots 
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sold. There is little activity in Bessemer. Basic 
is inactive, although a recent sale of 15,000 tons 

Ohio River melter is now reported. A second 
ting furnace at Ironton will be blown in about Feb. 
Inquiries totaling 7000 tons of foundry and mal- 
le, for second quarter, are being figured on. 


3ased on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
nd $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base)... .$26.55 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No.2 soft) 27.05 
Ohio. allvaity,.. S. WOR Bees c 6c eb cckekewcers 35.77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(NG. Bi 6.va tv er irwmarcereets toi 26.27 
Basis MOP Soke oiew a has 6% (dob edo 25.77 
MaOGiee ov.c4 Sas be wheter ext bio tec. 25.27 


Sheets.—Orders continue to be placed in fair volume, 
nd prices are being maintained. There has been little 
viation from established quotations of 3c. for blue 
nnealed, 3.85c. for black and 5c. for galvanized. Auto- 
obile sheets are strong at 5.35c. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Demand has been good for small 
nnages, but the only large one reported is for a brass 
finishing building for the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky., which will require about 500 tons. 
Road work in Ohio, scheduled for awards Feb. 12 will 
take approximately 800 tons of bars. Prices are being 
maintained at 2.20c. to 2.40c. mill, for rerolled and new 
steel respectively. 


Structural Steel—No large jobs came out during 
the week, but a number of small ones are on inquiry. 
Lettings were light, several projects scheduled for 
awards having been postponed until next week. 


Finished Materials.—A noticeable improvement in 
the demand for bars was reported last week, with some 
companies reporting orders more numerous than for 
any week since September last. Plates are also moving 
in fair volume, though most of the orders are for small 
tonnages. There is a feeling among the trade that a 
price of 2.40c. on plates can be done, and consumers 
are refraining from placing large orders until the price 
situation clears. Plate users are getting more busi- 
ness, particularly among the larger manufacturers of 
tanks. Structural shapes are in better demand, par- 
ticularly for stock. Prices are steady. -Wire products 
are moving fairly well, and the L. & N. Railroad is in 
the market for 2300 kegs of wire nails. Manufacturers’ 
wires are good sellers, and while there is some talk 
of some classes of wire being shaded in price, regular 
schedules are being pretty well adhered to. Track 
accessories and light rails are in fair demand. Bolts 
and nuts are steady, a recent railroad order calling for 
1,000,000 bolts. 


Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report demand dur- 
ing the week rather light, but in this territory this is 
usually the case at the beginning of a new month. 
Prices are being firmly maintained. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.50¢e.; reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; hoops, 4.55c.; bands, 
4.25¢e.: shapes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.60c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.25¢c.:; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.75¢c.: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.10c. ; 
No. 28 black sheets, 4.80c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
5.85¢e.: No. 9 annealed wire, $3.60 per 100 lb.; com- 
mon wire nails, $3.50 per keg base; cement coated 
nails, $3.30 per. keg. 


Coke.—Foundry coke has been in fair demand, but 
domestic and furnace grades are quiet, and ovens are 
in need of orders. Connellsville coke quotations are 
firmer, but Wise County prices are off at least 25c. 
No changes are reported in New River or by-product 
fuels. Operators are declining to consider the making 
of contracts extending after April 1. 

Connellsville furnace, $4; foundry, $5: New River 
foundry, $10 to $11; Wise County furnace, $4.50; 
foundry, $5.50; by-product foundry, $8, Connells- 
ville basis 
Old Material._—The demand has been fairly good 

from this district, principally for foundry grades. Most 
of the material is being shipped to Cleveland and Val- 
ley points, however, where higher prices are being paid 
dy consumers. Prices generally are about the same as 
last week, 
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We quote dealers’ buying prices, fo.b. cars, Cincin- 
nati: 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $18.00 to $18.50 
Miscellaneous rails ...........+- 17.00 to 17.50 
Ee TUN. 4:55 Gaeredi oeun ee ee 21.50 to 22.00 
BOOERPING FON. ccc cc csu eds were 31.00 to 31.50 
Ralis' for rome... occes csoeun 18.50 to 19.00 
CG Gi WGN: « <5 00 ad 5c neue 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad malleable ...........- 19.60 to 19.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Loose sheet clippings............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Champion bundled sheets....... 13.50to 1400 


Per Net Ton 


Cast iron borings. Perr tre ys Te 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings .... 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 machinery cast..........- 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad cast...... 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron axles Daa grea secccec ewes Been eae 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Pipes and flues oat 11.00 to 11.50 
ING... 2 DOROMERs a0 Cvonccemrs ten 12.50 to 13.00 
Mixed busheling Sie eee eee wea 10.50 to 11.00 
Burnt. cast .....; cae ae a ee cee 
Stove plate eee Ue 
Brake shoes .... saw ae . 14.50to 15.00 


Boston 


Eastern Pennsylvania and Buffalo Pig Iron 
Prices Being Shaded 


Boston, Feb. 5.—While firmer prices are noted in 
other sections of the country, eastern Pennsylvania pig 
iron is offered at price concessions in New England and 
Buffalo furnace interests are endeavoring to meet such 
competition, while delivered Buffalo iron prices are 
shaded by makers of New York iron. In addition, sili- 
con differentials are waived even on unimportant ton- 
nages. Open inquiries on round tonnages are few and 
far between, consequently current business is mostly 
a matter of solicitation and involves small individual 
tonnages, aggregating about 2500 to 3000 tons weekly. 
Details regarding solicited business usually are lacking 
until a time when they have little news value. A Provi- 
dence, R. I., foundry is reported to have purchased sev- 
eral hundred tons of eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X at 
$26.15 delivered or $22.50 furnace, while offers to shade 
$22.50 furnace have been made on No. 2 plain. Buffalo 
furnaces heretofore on a $23 furnace base have offered 
No. 2 plain at $22 furnace or $26.91 delivered, while a 
New York furnace offered to take the business at 
$26.15 delivered. Western Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Alabama furnaces are standing pat on prices. The 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
this week will close on 500 to 1000 tons No. 2 plain and 
possibly more. The New England foundry industry’s 
ratio of production has not increased. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn. sil. 2.25 to 2.75......$26.65 to $27.15 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 26.15 to 26.65 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75......... 27.41 to 28.41 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 26.91 to 27.91 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.76........ 30.42 to 32.42 
Virgifiia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 29.92to 31.92 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... 32.60 
Alabama. sil. 1.75 to 2.25 32.10 


Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. are quotine $12.50 delivered on 
by-product foundry coke, February specifications on 
contracts. That price has been in vogue since October 
last, and compares with $16 delivered for February, 
1923. The movement of coke from ovens to foundries is 
light, most iron melters having a sufficient supply on 
hand to carry them through this month at least, and 
some through the first quarter. Crushed coke surplus 
stocks are still large, due to the open winter and to 
large stocks of unsold anthracite coal in retail dealers’ 
yards. The New England Coal & Coke Co. offers 
crushed coke at $8.50 a ton to consumers outside the $2 
freight rate zone and at $1050 to consumers inside 
the zone. 

Old Material.—Activity in heavy melting steel has 
subsided, orders against shipments to eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Pittsburgh district mills having been filled. 
Offerings by New England holders have increased now 
the demand is less, and prices are barely steady. Re- 
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jections by a recent Steubenville buyer help to unsettle 
the market. Cast iron borings likewise are offered more 
freely with a lesser demand. Much of the recent buying 
was against shipments to the Tremont Nail Co., Ware- 
ham, Mass. Steel turnings are not in much demand. 
Buying of pipe for Milton and Lebanon, Pa., delivery 
is active and the market about $1.50 a ton higher. Stove 
plate also is active at around $13 on cars, several thou- 
sand tons having been purchased by a Norwood, Mass., 
railroad equipment maker, Offerings are surprisingly 
large. New England foundries have practically stopped 
buying machinery cast and prices are easier. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 
No. 1 machinery cast... ..ccccece $22.00 to $22.50 
No. 2 machinery cast... ssccsecs 20.00 to 20.50 
rn SEO: n.osicthiva ae we eee & 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 18.00 to 18.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 
No. 1 


heavy melting steel...... $14.50 to $15.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
MO. & Sere WEOMORL. << vcwnceas 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought pipe (l-in. in diam., 

OVER 2 Te. SOD os ives ve Wes ece 13.50 to 13.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 11.00 to 11.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 11.00 to 11.50 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 10.75 to 11.25 
OS Se ee eee 17.50 to 18.00 
ge a a ae 7.50 to 18.00 
ene TOP Py oa av an orapw a aka 15.00 to 15.50 


Philadelphia 


Sudden Spurt in Pig Iron Results in Orders 
Totaling 40,000 to 50,000 Tons 


5.—A sudden burst of activity 
in pig iron setting in the middle of last week brought 
out orders up to today totaling 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
from consumers in the Philadelphia and New York 
districts, with close to that much more tonnage still 
pending. There was one purchase on Mcnday of 20,- 
000 tons of foundry iron, and a number of other large 
tonnages are pending, including one of 10,000 tuns or 
more of basic and one of 4000 tons of foundry iron. 

Stee] gain. Plates, 
which have been laggard, are now being produced at 
about a 50 per cent rate, while steel mills other than 
those rolling plates are up to 75 per cent or better. 

There has been further selling of heavy melting 
steel scrap at $19 and $20, delivered. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 


business shows a consistent 


Pig Iron.—Pig iron demand sprang up suddenly on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week, following weeks 
of restricted buying. Inquiries came from many con- 
sumers and up to today fully 40,000 to 50,000 tons, 
mostly foundry iron, had been bought by consumers in 
the Philadelphia and New York districts. The renewal 
of buying may be explained possibly by the compara- 
tively low prices for eastern Pennsylvania iron, this 
market having shown weakness recently, whereas other 
markets have been gaining strength. The largest pur- 
chase was closed Monday by a New Jersey cast iron 
pipe company, which took a total of 20,000 tons from 
several furnaces. There were numerous other sales, 
ranging from lots of 500 tons to 2000 or 3000 tons 
each, and a good deal of tonnage is still pending. Pur- 
chases of basic a week or so ago by one Eastern steel 
plant totaled several thousand tons more than had been 
generally supposed, and more basic inquiry from other 
sources is now being figured on. One prospective buyer 
may take 10,000 to 15,009 tons. Some of the iron pur- 
chased within the past few days was for the remainder 
of first quarter, but the bulk of it will be shipped. in 
second quarter. The total of pending inquiries, includ- 
ing basic, may reach 30,000 tons or more, of which the 
largest single inquiry for foundry iron is for 4000 tons 
from a Trenton, N. J., melter. Prices have suffered 
slightly in the transactions of the past week. Foundry 
iron has been sold at prices ranging from $22 to $22.50, 
furnace, for No. 2 plain, while the most recent basic 
sale was at $22.50, delivered. Theoretically, prices have 
strengthened by the putting of additional tonnage on 
furnace books, but actually it is difficult to make sales, 
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except possibly carload lots, at more than $22 

nace, for the base grade. A few sales of fore 

are said to have been made direct to consume: ) 
cargo of Scotch iron is said to be afloat. An .; 

of $2 or $3 a ton in eastern Pennsylvania pric: ild 
undoubtedly let in considerable foreign iron, a 
fact is used as an argument that prices for this 
will not advance to that extent within the nea 
Low phosphorus iron from abroad is being freely ed 
at $27, f.o.b. cars Philadelphia, and at least one } 
maker of copper-bearing iron will meet this comp: 


on 
when necessary. Demand for Virginia iron is mod«rate, 
the largest sale being a few thousand tons to a pipe 


company in that State. 
The following quotations are, with the except 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery a 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying fron 
76 cents to $1.63 per gross ton: 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


Bt. nk. dene eeeded ice vb $23.13 to $24.13 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 23.63 to 24.63 
Bast, Pa. NO. Tabscs cede ccaeday 24.13 to 25.13 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

Ot. 6c kct kei at tana er keane 29.17 to 30.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 30.17 to 30.67 
Basic delivery eastern Pa...... 22.50 to 23.00 
Gray fOPHE 2... ccescvccscccecece 22.50 to 23.00 
WERTIOANIO kan vet asacnchas os gua 23.765 to 24.25 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

MAGS) 6.000065 reader ee Chee 27.00 to 27.50 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.0.b. 

FOTRROS) 2 wads cu cee edness cen ne 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Both domestic and British ferroman- 
ganese is now freely quoted at $107.50, seaboard or 
furnace. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—There are no developments of 
importance in billets. Prices are unchanged at $40, 
Pittsburgh, for rerolling quality and at $45 for forging 
quality. 

Plates.—A slow but steady increase in the demand 
for plates has brought Eastern plate mill operations up 
to about 50 per cent. Prices are slightly weaker, how- 
ever, it now being easy to place orders at 2.35c., Pitts- 
burgh, for lots of fair size, while on more attractive 
business 2.30c., Pittsburgh, has been quoted in a number 
of instances. The top of the market is 2.40c. The Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad, which recently inquired for 
4000 freight cars, has also inquired of steel companies 
for the steel, about 30,000 tons of plates and 15,000 
tons of bars, channels, angles. and zees, there being a 
possibility that the cars may be built in the railroad’s 
own shops. An Eastern steel company has quoted on 
several thousand tons of plates for two Munson Line 
boats to be built on the Pacific Coast. 


Structural Material.—Building work in the Phila- 
delphia district is showing a little more activity, but 
mills which draw their trade from various districts 
report that other districts are more «tive than this. 
Two jobs in the markets are 1000 tons for an addition 
to the plant of the Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. and 300 tons 
for a Seamen’s Institute. Usual quotations of Eastern 
mills are 2.40c., Pittsburgh, but occasional quotations of 
2.35¢., Pittsburgh, are being made. 

Bars.—The larger producers of steel bars quote 
2.4Uc., Pittsburgh, but 2.35c. is not unusual when the 
tonnage is attractive. Bar iron is quoted by Eastern 
mills from 2.25c. to 2.30c., Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—Concessions of $2 a ton on black and gal- 
vanized sheets have reappeared, but most of the larger 
producers are holding for the full prices, 3.85c. and 5c. 
respectively. A better demand for blue annealed sheets 


in the past week is reported by a leading Eastern 
maker. 


Warehouse Business.—Buying of steel out of stock 
is of fair proportions. Prices are unchanged, for local 
delivery being as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.47c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.47c.; round edge iron, 3.75c.; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1%4 x % in., 3.75c. 
round edge steel planished, 4.55c.; tank steel plates, 
% in. and heavier, 3.57c.; tank steel plates, fs i”. 
3.82c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gase. 
4.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.15c.; galvaniz 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.25c.; square twisted and ‘le- 
formed steel bars, 3.57c.; structural shapes, 3.5%: 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.40c.; fy-in., 5.60c. 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.35¢ : 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.85c. ; aree 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heav'« 
4.27c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.77¢.; s‘°"' 
bands, No. 12 gage to -in., inclusive, 4.27c.; ra!’ 
3.47¢.; tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, Tc. 
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Coke.—A leading beehive coke interest has quoted 
st furnace coke to furnaces in this district at $4.75, 
1s, for second quarter, but no contracts have been 
sed on that basis as there are indications that the 
naces may not need to go that high. Coke has been 
d for the remainder of first quarter at $4.40, and it 
elieved by consumers that second quarter contracts 
\| be available at $4.50. 


Old Material—Upward of 20,000 tons of No. 1 
avy melting steel has been sold to Eastern plants 
thin the past few days, the price paid for a large 
roportion being $19, delivered, while a small tonnage 
vas sold at $20. The market is fairly strong, but tem- 
orarily at least seems to have reached a halting place. 
Those who expected the recent advances to continue 
probably counted somewhat upon weather conditions, 
which this winter have been unusually favorable for 
the shipment of scrap. When snow and ice interfere 
with the movement of cars, as is nearly always the case 
n New England and New York State for at least a few 
weeks of each winter, this slowing down of scrap trans- 
portation puts prices up. So far this winter there has 
been practically no railroad difficulty and scrap has 
been coming out more freely than it is expected to at 
this season of year. A fresh demand for turnings for 
steel works use has advanced prices on that grade 
about 50c. a ton. Stove plate is slightly easier and 
blast furnace turnings are off a half dollar. Cast bor- 
ings, however, are firmer at $16.50 to $17, the latter 
being merely an asking price. 


; We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $19.00 to $20.00 
i! ee SS eee «ee 19.00 to 20.00 
Steel rails for rolling............ 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

WH cctv née ees Ghee: ei 24.00 to 25.00 
Couplers and knuckles .......... 24.00 to 25.00 
Cast-iron car wheels .......... 21.00 to 22.00 
Rolled steel wheels............. 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 yard WEOGQMRs ccecscenens 21.00 to 21.50 
No. | SOPs GG" 6 derccc ence a5 16.50 to 17.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 16.50 to 17.00 
Mixed boring and turnings (for 

Diast fUPMACS BBS)... .. concces 15.50 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WORKS WD 9s vanes es dates us 16.50 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

i | |) a eer ree 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

MG) owed hacen re ave sata vecs 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and FORE BAN) oi ss ice cdesy 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 18.00 to 18.50 
NO. 2 .QOUR seis cetsca ees neameks 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

RO reer ae 18.50 to 19.00 
Rallroad SFGte BACH .o0.c0 serncnes 18.00 to 18.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 18.50 to 19.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 19.00 to 20.00 
OES. « « xdatCak tw sabea eeceat 25.00 to 26.00 
Steel axles 25.00 to 26.00 


Pig Iron and Old Material More Active at 
Detroit 


DETROIT, Feb. 5.—While there has been no general 
buying movement, some interest is being shown by 
melters in their second quarter requirements for pig 
iron. The high levels established in the market on old 
materials has also brought out some additional tonnage 
on first quarter iron. The melt is increasing slightly 
due to a pick-up in the malleable shops which have been 
running not over 50 per cent for the last 60 days. Scrap 
prices are unchanged. 

The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. cars producers’ yards, excepting stove 


plate, No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, 
which are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel...........- $16.75 to $17.25 
Shoveling steel «...«het liters 16.75 to 17.25 
Borie, ~ <ccciive dueecieds + alee 13.00 to 13.50 
Short (Urs vo sins ess adeness 13.00 to 13.50 
Long tal. \é. cetera see nc nus 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 machinery cast.........-. 18.00 to 19.00 
Automobile cast .......--.see8: 24.00 to 26.00 
Hydraulic compressed ........+++ 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate. 5 «vcxk has tas tativden< 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 1 wees oi cic ds ceewess 12.50 to 13.00 
Sheet clippings ........+++++++: 11.50 to 12.00 
Piashingh 626. %ave 60 pd sc ceapn eee 12.50to 13.00 
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Cleveland 


Satisfactory Demand for Steel—Moderate 
Activity in Pig Iron 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—Mills continue to book a good 
volume of business. Orders, as a rule, are not large, 
but consumers generally are buying in larger quanti- 
ties than they were recently, although there is not a 
general disposition to carry much material in stock. 
Some of the automobile companies are not making ex- 
tended commitment, and in some cases have placed 
orders on which they wanted quicker deliveries than 
mills are able to make. One producer booked more 
business in January than in any other month since last 
April. Deliveries are getting a little slower, and some 
mills are now making shipments in five to six weeks in 
bars and structural material, but can make quicker 
deliveries on plates. The volume of plate business is 
fair, but the 2.40c. price is still common. Some round 
tonnages have been placed with Youngstown mills by 
Valley tank shops that have taken 4500 tons of plates 
for Standard Oil Co. tanks. The demand for light plates 
from automobile manufacturers continues strong. In 
the structural field, local inquiry is light. The Mt. 
Vernon Bridge Co. has taken 5000 tons for train sheds 
for the Chicago Union Station. Two inquiries have 
come from the West for bridge and building work re- 
quiring 10,000 tons. Hot-rolled strip steel now appears 
fairly firm at 3c. for narrow strip, but some mills need 
additional orders and concessions to from 2.75c. to 
2.80c. on wide strip are still being made. The only 
inquiry in the railroad field is from the Nickle Plate 
Railroad for 675,000 tie plates. 


Pig Iron.—A moderately active buying movement 
for the second quarter has set in and prices on foundry 
and malleable iron are fairly well established at $24 
for that delivery in the northern and southern Ohio and 
Michigan territories. In the Valley district, foundry 
iron is still available at $23.50 for the first quarter, 
but it is doubtful whether that price would be quoted 
for more extended delivery. While one interest reports 
sales from Buffalo at $23 Buffalo iron is still being 
offered freely at $22.50 and an inquiry that is pending 
in Erie, Pa., for 1000 tons brought out that price from 
Buffalo. With the advance in Ohio prices, Buffalo fur- 
naces are showing more activity in sales efforts in this 
territory. For Cleveland delivery local furnaces quote 
foundry and malleable iron at $24 and while one seller 
has been naming $23.50 for outside shipment, that price 
has about disappeared. One Ohio producer who tempo- 
rarily withdrew from the market has resumed taking 
second quarter contracts, having advanced its price to 
$24. We note the sale of 1000 tons of foundry iron to 
a northern Ohio consumer and 300 tons to a Mansfield 
consumer, both at $24. Sales of several other 1000-ton 
lots are reported. While considerable of the demand is 
from the automotive industry, buying is well scattered 
among sanitary, heating equipment and other consum- 
ing interests. Among pending inquiries is one for 
6000 tons and one for 3000 tons of foundry and malle- 
able iron. Basic iron is pretty vell established at $22.50 
to $23 Valley furnace and it is possible that the higher 
price would not now be shaded. Two Cleveland inter- 
ests quoted $24 on the 40,000 ton inquiry from the Na- 
tional Tube Co. Southern foundry iron is quiet and firm 
at $23. We note the sale of two 200-ton lots of Ten- 
nessee iron at that price. Prices on Ohio silvery iron 
have been advanced $1 a ton. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic, Valley furnace........... $22.50 to $23.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

2.25 Eo ath, 4 cles Waa eb > cee 20.38 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 29.0 
WERNGGNNS 2. occ cee cstes oWoedoans 24.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per —_. “ 2% —" 36.52 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 

‘_—. ‘F + bea se tadwmberan de 29.00 to 30.00 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. — 


Carload Lots 





Tccciciciensiiaiemmmmatts 











= Junennunanavevannuavavargeyvsavenrognegsaneenvenyanegoasavsonvenivanaaniy 3 
Plates | Track Equipment 
Sheared nk quality, base, per Ib .......-2.50c, Spikes, % in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib....... $3. 
; ; ; ne. % in., yg in. and % in., per 100 Ib....... 3.2 50 
Structural Materials PUES, Fe UR. ons 0 nc nens eubukanaens ndete boas: 3.2 50 
* Sena tae —- , aaa Ib 250c Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib........ 3.2 . 
mon ee re ase, per See te : ** "OBE ce. Track bolts, % in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.. 4.0/ 5, 
She piling settee eres eserereres pee alee Track bolts % in. and % in., base, per 100 Ib.. 5.0 50 
Iron and Steel Bars ee Seeeee at sab ih Ch eee Mee es oe A RO 
é s < Ss, ASS, PCI LV Ve scceseeseeesesesesers 75 
Soft steel bars, base, per Ib........ ; . 2.40. mete 
Soft steel bars for cold finishing.... ..$3 per ton over base Welded Pipe 
Reinforcing steel bars, bDaSe.........-cerecseerccces 3 15e Butt wead? 
Refined iron bars, base, per Ib... ; 5 3 10c. to 3. lt Cc. Steel 
Double refined iron bars, base, per 1b : 4.76 ll Stee . Iron 
Seow holt ivan baie bane aoe’ 7 250 aa Tnches Black Galv Inches Black ily 
—e oe an on ee Wess arenas 45 19% | % to %..... +11 
Hot-Rolled Flats i C6 Rss ks 4 oa 2 i dale. aitae 3 = 2 
j on Qoisereeesees 90 «* o 2° Pete ¢ hee «od ll 
Hoops, base, per Ib...... teeter rece eeees Ser Me a ekKerecs aims 60 481% 5 WO: Sew es 30 3 
Bands base per Ib. : ars ta ia ‘ a vee BC, SR ac 62 50% 
Strips I S per ) i . ° . ee &C m 
: — ; ; Lap Weld 
Cold- Finished Steel ie Derr Sere 55 Ran ie, ht 23 1 
si in lala Ole ales o- 8% to'S:.... “SS kg he eee 26 1] 
Bars and shafting, base, per Ib. . Reb ee een 56 OS LS Bi ik es 28 13 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 2100...... i <2 66s poe ee 2 | 
er b Mtenetas , ry,y &2fn tok 50c P ORE 1G.cs0 54 41% 7 to 12. 26 11 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 2300. ‘ }.25c, to 6.50c. 2 ov 
Bars S. AE. Series. No. 3100 5 hc. to 5.50¢. $2 ORG i2.... Ge 40% 
Strips, bas er lb 1.75e. to 5.00c, Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Wire Products De “pweind sedans 41 24% ge ree 61 1014 
To jobbers it r lot i to %..... 47 30% | Mf er Bcc +19 154 
(To jobbers in car lots) PR ee 53 CO5b.1 UE ceebenhess 21 7 
Nails, base Der HOB... ceccesee eee ° ° . $3.00 ay eoeeeveeece 58 47% % eeceeeesece 28 12 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and over...... ...$2.25 over base 1 to 1%..... 60 49%, ee) eee 30 14 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in...... 2.50 over base ro , — 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib $2.75 9 a — Eee plain oe 
Annealed fence wire. base, er 100 lb. 290 S_serteseeees oe « Ge stew eeeeeee ae 9 
Spring wire, base, per 100° Ib. cae ee ose 3.70 2% to 4..... a 46% 2% to 4..... 29 15 
Glavanized wire No. 9, base, per 100 Ib 3.35 4% to 6..... 56 45% 4% to 6..... 28 14 
: Galvanized barbed, base, per 100... 3.80 . to 8....... v6 39 2 7 to 8....... & ‘ 
ti Galvanized stavies. base. per ker 3.80 D OME 20s. 0 6 45 321% 2 Beles ae 16 2 
yalvanized staples, base, per keg... ( . - i 
Ly } Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib es . 3.45 Jlandl2.... 44 31% 
' hil it Polished staples, base, per > Ser... ; ‘ sas oe To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
si te Cement i nails ase, per count keg $2.60 to 2.70 creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 per 
j Bale ties, « arlos a to “Jobbers. .....75 and 24% per cent off list cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 
| Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers)...... 6744 per cent off list of 5 per cent on galvanized. 
j Woven fence, carloads (to retailers) .65 per cent off list P 
:- Bolts d Nuts Boiler Tubes 
i ols and Wuts Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
7} I 1 ia Machins Its, small, rolled threads 2 OR Bek, Ms awievneien ee 27 Da By Lk daha ie % ses se +18 
60, 10 and 5 per cent off list 2% to 2% in......... 37 Re OE, Dues xo béesee + 8 
' Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads. .60 and 5 per cent off lis eR rrr yee 40 BO BE Mies ces ecses - 2 
: Carriage bolts, % x 6 in Sn. O0-ee Ois ki vievcans 42% 2% “So ee 7 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.60 and 5 per cent off list C.D. 2S Uses canes etucn 46 ree — 9 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes.50, 10 and 5 per cent off list Less carload lots 4 i 
. ss carlo: ‘ points less. 
Lag bolts weeeeeeeees 00 and 5 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads...50 and 10 per cent off list Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
* eee Se CE. oc noes kao ce Shaceee ....20 per cent extra Cold Drawn 
; Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., ite hee 55 See BR. sic 36 
‘ 50 and 5 percent offlist {4 and 1% inl!111. 47 | Sy and 4% inl... 37 
: Larger and longer sizes..... ..50 and 5 per cent off list A BR ccs 31 he Sa SS a EIEN 41 
Hot pressed squares or hex. nuts, blank........4.25¢. offlist 2 and 2% in....//2: 22 4% in. and 5 in...... 33 
Hot pressed nyts, tapped..... rer _eoseennee 25e . off list 2% and 2% in. : 32 r 
' C.p.c. and t. square or hex nuts, blank ..+.. 4c. off list : me Eg Ye I d 
. ;  § C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped............ 4c. off list Tot Rolle 
; Semi-finished hex. nuts: | ORG Se Mis cavriscs 38 OO kc hives bedies «0% 43 
in. and smaller, U. 8. S.......... 80 and 5 per cent off list 3% in. and 3% in.... 39 
5 in. and larger, U. S. S ..+....75 and 5 per cent off list Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
Small sizes, 5S. A. E...... ...-80, 10 and 5 per cent off list than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for 
on A E 56 in. and larger. peene 10 and 5 per cent off list lengths up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. 
—— bolts in packages....... ees 75,10 and 5 percent off list and lighter than standard gage to be hold at mechanical tube 
; tove bolts in bulk........cees 75, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list list and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
Bolt a is with } ressed nuts..... 7a : ) per a ao take price of net larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 
) ends ritl Oo ) sse Ri ce vols € » 2 Ee s ° . 
ao ones ith | hot presi an 2 wae eae = ; ~ aed oft list Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
Turnbuckles, with ends, % in. and smaller, Carbon under 0.30, base........sccccccees 83 per cent off list 
50 to 55 and 5 per cent off list Carbon 0.30 to 0.40, base. ........eseeeeses 81 per cent off list 
Turnbuckles, without ends, %4 in. and smaller, Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Ware- 
65 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off 1 house discounts range higher. 
Washers .. 2... sce ee ceeeceeeeenseeseceevel 9c. to 5.25c. off list Seamless Locomotive and Superheater "Gents Ft 
Semi- Finished Castellated and Slotted Nut ; Cents bt Ft —o 
ee : 2-in. O.D. 12 gage. 15 2%-in. O.D. 10 gage.. 20 
oO ers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b 2-in. O.D. 11 gage. 16 3-in. O.D. 7 gage....- 35 
Pittsburgh. ) 2-in. O.D. 10 gage.... 17 1%-in, OD. pe 19 
Per 1000. Per 1000 2%-in. O.D. 12 gage... 17 5 %-in. gage... 92» 
a. S.A. E. U.S.S | S.A.E. U.S.S. 2%-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 18 5%4-in. O.D. 9 gage... >! 
\%-in ‘ .. $4.80 $4 80 a eee $15.00 $15.00 Ti Plat 
fs-in. . , 5.50 6.00 OI. cise niga 19.50 20.00 in ate 
i %-in. .. . 6.50 7.00 ee aa 28.50 28.50 Senter’ ankes aap hae ee. eee $5.50 
| a 300 a.) 37:00 37:60 Standard cokes, per base box....... ae Pen 
; ee 11.00 See) OSD an.c5cwn 58.50 60.50 Terne Plate 
Larger sizes—Prices on application. > (Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) Lc $14.90 
. 8 - ati 0- oating 1. ©..---? 
Cap and Set Screws eee tens, 190 100 | Sei: comes b C-.>. 1028 
4 Milled hex. head cap screws...... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 8-lb. coating I. C.... 11.30 30-lb. coating I. Cc. e 4 35 
’ Milled standard set screws, case — 12-lb. coating I. C.... 12.70 35-Ib. coating I. =" , 19:35 
; witied 1 , ae and 5 per cent off list 15-lb. coating I. C.... 13.95 40-Ib. coating I. C.... 44° 
: Mille« 1eadless set screws, cut threac 
i | : 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list Sheets 
: Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. S. thread Blue Annealed ; 
. . lpset hex ead screws. S. A ry ae and 10 per cent off list Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per Ib... ...ccevcerseeeesrere? 3c. 
; | ht ii as tAaread e Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled ese 
et Milled stud ’ ae and 10 per cent off list No. 28 (base), per ID... .ceseccecccessccscsceesee® oc. 
Nosh : ee d » and 10 per cent off list Automobile Sheets 5. 
bath 4 Rivets Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per lb...-. ' 
: ' ia Large tructu and ship rivets. bas carl j - . Galvanized 5c. 
: : : 100 Ib : eas, per. No. 28 (base), Der Dic sc ivcc dccvcecstistesissece 
‘ ? : Large structural and ship ets. less ear ‘ °. on i Long Ternes 200 
hae a Small siete < aie oer 70 - 410 r r e No. 28 gage (base), 8-lb. coating, per a 
: is : Small rivets carloads ar a d per cent off list } Tin-Mill en Plate 2 85c. 
t 5 j j S Ci ‘ 15 and 10 per cent off list No. 28 (base), per Ib......00.6 A ee 
ale 476 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
inge Bessemer, 55 per cent iron..............ce0- $6.45 
ange non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron............ 5.70 
ibi Bessemer, 65 per cent fron... ...cccccccccccce'’e 6.20 
bi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron.............. 5.55 


oreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 


cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian... 11.00ce. 
n ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9.50c. 
ganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 
nese, from the Caucasus, nominal...... 46c. 
inganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent man- 
ganese, from the Caucasus............ 43c, 
fanganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
ngsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
CONCERTOS: 6 e-Hed cv ieves bimands be 0% Cees $8.25 to $10.00 
rome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr.Os, crude, 
per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard........ 18.00 to 28.00 
lybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 
per lb. of MoSs, New York............ 75e. to 85c 
Ferroalloys 
rromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 
nace, or seaboard, per ton........... $107.50 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b 
Atiantic port, Guty BGMiss cswacecaccsc. 107.50 
‘errosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered......... $74.00 to 75.00 
Verromilicon, TO DOP GOWEL, ccs cevccvecsive 140.00 


“errotungsten, per lb. contained metal.... 
“errochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per cent Cr. per lb. contained Cr. 


85c. to 90c. 


GOlVOFGD «ss cic cd bale aenee bbs 60 ener 10.75c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per comt Cr, DOF TBs. nececdacver 10.50ce. 


Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
net ton 


$3.50 to $4.00 


ee ae 


200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 
(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent...... $38.00 to $40.00 

Spiegeleisen, domestic. 16 to 19 per cent...... 37.00 to 38.00 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $42.50; 11 per cent, $45 
12 per cent, $47.50. 

Silvery iron, 5 per cent, $30.00: 6 per cent, $31.00; 7 per cent, 
$32.00: 8 per cent, $33.50: 9 per cent, $35.50: 10 per 
cent, $37.50; 11 per cent, $40.00; 12 per cent, $42.50 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 
and BORCGGey MER. oss i'sin'ns Hh 00 c8e ve eheohenekas $22.00 


Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 
GHG RO Wee 6 oi lcctabelsucucweeusewnss 2 

Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 


Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania .......cecs. $42.00 tc $45.00 $37.00 to $42.00 
MEAP PIROE: 6s cd cee téeineeeon 47.00 42.00 
OU. 6s vacadu cusee wea ee 42.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
RORtuGey cvcccank veatbes 42.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
SNE ned i dk ce ow kaebenn — 37.00 to 42.00 
PEMGUOTL | - in. otcesnidaiee wwe 42.00 to 45.00 35.00 to 40.00 
Ground fire clay, per net ton............ 6.00 to 7.00 

Silica Brick: 

PORRSYIVERMIS 65. och iccon ta cee awe $40.00 to 42.00 
CHIGEGO (Vis «ch wce da dasaudeameten eration 49.00 
Birmingham... i .> arenes eeesboe ss bines 50.00 
Ground silica clay, per net ton........... 8.00 

Magnesite Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 
more snd  COOGtRP. beds v544 tere acids 6 65.00 

Grain mangnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
more and Chestel, Pa. eo. css ciwsctuese 40.00 

Chrome Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton...........+6+. 47.00 


Freight 


All rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron 
carload, per 100 Ib.: 


Philadelphia, domestic. $0.32 Weert. chan eee 4 $0.265 
Philadelphia, export... 0.235 Cleveland .........-. 0.215 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.31 Cleveland, Youngstown 
Baltimore, export..... 0.225 Ce “we neccdeeeenes , 
New York, domestic... 0.34 DOtrolt ..ccccccsccces 0.29 
New York, export..... 0.255 CimeMOE § cicciicvces 0.29 
Boston, domestic...... 0.365 Indianapolis ........- 0.31 
Boston, export........ 0.255 CHIGRABO 2c cccccsccccs 0.34 


WTNH ———————— 
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Semi-Finished Steel, F.0.B. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 


Rolling billets, 4-tn. and CUOR das sioeschocaveemswoseede $40.00 
Rolling billets, 2-in. and under.............. $40.00 to 42.50 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons.............++e+e+% 45.00 
Gee Ware, TOO. co oe do kcciancccctvues tebe avant 42.50 
Sheet bare, open-beartlh. ci cia cic cecepedtvcoevensess 42.50 
Ce ne ee eee ee 40.00 
Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in.........- 51.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in...$2.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock............-se: $5.00 per ton over base 


Wire rods, carbon, 0.20 to 0.40 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55.... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75.......... 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75...........; 10.00 per ton over base 


Wire rods, acid......... .15.00 per ton over base 
Mee, BROCVOG,. DOP Te 6 vc ccesccdccccecctéenecunaaas 2.35c. 
Garman, Senred, POP Wis ooo ccd cceskbu cds ew eee caneens 2.35c. 
Skeip, univereal; O6P Wb. . ic cccccccces deccetunccte wens 2.35¢ 


Finished Iron and Steel, F.O.B. Mill 


Rails, heavy, per gross ton ; $43.00 
Rails light, new steel, base, Ib ; ; ‘ 2c. to 2.15¢c. 
Rails, light, rerolled, base, per Ib.......... 1.85c. to 2.00c. 
Spikes, ~,-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib $3.00 to $3.15 
Spikes, %-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib.... 3.15 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib..... 3.25 to 3.50 
Track bolts, 5%-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib 4.00 to 4.25 
Track bolts, %-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib 4.50 to 5.00 


Tie plates, per 100 Ib.... sei toasts : 2.60 
Angie. bast, oer’ 100 Th. od cow ce Fawtinweten 2.75 
Bars, common iron, base, per Ib., Chicago mill 2.40c. 
Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill.......... 2.40c. 
Bars, rails, steel reinforcing, base, per Ib..... 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Cold finished steel bars, base, Chicago per Ib.. 3c. 
Ground shafting, base, per Ib.............++6. 3.40¢ 


Cut nails, base, per keg......... $3.15 to $3.25 


Alloy Steel 


S.A.E 
Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100*(%4% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon)... $3.50 
SOOO COG HUE oc cincecncccccéetdsceesaden $5.00to 5.26 
SEO CORD POD go ctv ctvecevcecscscatauvvenes 7.75 to 8.00 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) . ose v © © a renee 4.00 to 4.25 
SIRO: CHa CA a on cb cre oadccadeeaenana 5.75 to 6.00 
te rr te ee 8.00 to 8.25 
8400 (Nickel Chromium) .....cccccccccsivtecs 7.00 to 7.25 
SIO - (Chhenmiiees Beet). oi so osc di vaca veces ban en 3.75 
5200*(Chromium Steel) repeGcles duu eeeues 7.50to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars)..........6.++.. 4.75 to 5.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 4.50to 4.75 
9250 (Silico Manganese sprimg steel).......... 3.75 to 4.00 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium) ......-eseee6. 5.00 to 5.25 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum) .........+.- 4.50to 4.75 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) .........«+- 4.25to 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 


Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum)........ 4.75 to 5.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, Sorains 
quality, per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Billets 4 x 4 in. an 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton price for bars 
of same analyses. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets the net 
ton bar price applies. 


*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 


turers to conform to S.A.E. system. 


Rates 


and steel products, carload lots, 36,000 lb. minimum 


St. Lawls ...ccecicvces $0.43 *Pacific Coast........ $1.15 
TOS CEE. ccc cues 0.735 *Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.20 
Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 Birmingham ......... 0.58 
Gi PEE aweslaws ce dacs 0.60 MCRD * 4 Sere ce vanes 0.56 
ink ences jee wt 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.70 
Omaha (pipe) ........ 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 

RON 6 va caeese teases 1.26 WHORE nae dle dGe Fas 0.415 
~Denver (pipe) ...... 1.17 New Orleans ........ ~ 0.67 


*Applies minimum carload 80,000 Ib. Minimum loading 46,000 Ib. 
Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 


steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 35c.; 


ship plates, 40c.; ingots and muck bars, structural 


steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes, and wire hoops, 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 40c.; sheets 
No. 12 gage and lighter, 50c.; rods, 40c.; wire rope cables and 
not over 12 in. in diameter, 55c.; over 12 in. in diameter, 24%c. 
carload lots, minimum 36,000 Ib. 


strands, 


ATT 


45c.; wire fencing, netting and streteher, 40c.; pipes 


per in. or fraction thereof additional. All rates per 100 Ib. in 


PILE. 
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$! ‘. Michigan State Fair Grounds, grand stand, 35( 
:e *ennsylvania-Detroi ai ar Eur 
e Week Up to That Preceding in Both Awards and ee ana 180 tons. ba, GD peer a 
: 8 Inquiries Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, overhea, g 
; over Michigan Central tracks, 300 tons. 
u : Against awards of 25,200 tons a week ago, last Norfolk & Western Railroad, machine, pipe and 
} week’s bookings in fabricated steel amounted to 23,500 Portsmouth, Ohio, 120 tons, bids being taken. 
at tons; and compared with inquiries of 21,000 tons two Merkel Brothers Co., Cincinnati, warehouse pe 
5 : weeks ago, fresh inquiries last week called for 25,300 ‘storage, 150 a bids being taken. + 
tons. Roughly one-half of both buying and inquiry was Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., bra h- 
. : ; ; : ing building, 200 tons, bids taken Feb. 20. 
for private enterprises. Awards include: : ae ae . 2 Ls 
State of Florida, highway bridge spans and liftin; D- 
The Macmillan Publishing Co. building, 1400 tons, awarded ment, approximately 300 tons, bids being taken. 
to Hedden Iron Construction Co., as announced in THE IRON The Cities Service Co., 60 Wall Street, New Yor! 000 
AGB of Jan. 24, is to be built at Fifth Avenue and Twelfth and §0,000-bbl. storage tanks, tonnage unknown, wii 1x- 
Street instead of at 1 West Forty-seventh Street, as reported iliary equipment, for its East Braintree, Mass., plant 
Four-Eighty-Six Fifth Avenue Corporation, office building Ford Motor Co., coal handling system, River Rouge, M ch., 
at that address, New York, 1600 tons, to George A. Just Co 2200 tons. 
Loft building, 8 to 10 West Thirty-seventh Street, New Atwater Kent Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, addition to plant, 
: York, 250 tons, to Easton Structural Steel Co 1000 tons. 
Cornell Union, Ithaca, N. Y., 400 tons, to Bancroft-Jones Seamen’s Institute, Philadelphia, 300 tons. 
- Co., Buffalo jridge over Mississippi River near St. Paul, 7000 to: 
Bridgeport, Conn., highway spring span, 200 tons, to Cc. & G. Cooper Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio, factory addition, 
American Bridge Co 100 tons, genera! contract awarded to H. K. Ferguson Co 
Keeler Hotel, Albany, N. Y., 2400 tons, to A. E. Norton, 
Inc ‘nai initiate 
Hering loft building, Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 1200 
tons, to Harris Structural Steel Co 
New York Telephone Co., exchange building, 400 tons, to RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 
Eidlitz & Ross 
Chicago Union Station Co., train sheds, 5000 tons, to 
Strobel Steel Construction Co., fabrication sublet to Mount Kighty Locomotives Bought—Inquiries for New 
Vernon Bridge Co. ~ ° 
; Bridge Pueblo, Colo., 2200 tons, divided between Mount Cars and Repairs 
a 1 OT ee eee The New York Central has bought 80 locomotives, 
Hd dares 0 = sabe ee Long Beach, Cal. i. believed to have fully as many more to place and is 
Pont] eee ee ee % expected to take definite steps on car purchases before 
‘ ; Garland building, Chicago, five-story addition, 610 tons, to th, 
Hi Hansell-Elcock Co. the end of the week. Inquiries for new cars amount to 
i | Mare Island Navy Yard, two 50,000 bbl. tanks, 500 tons, 1750 and for car repairs to 2100. Car builders are 
; to Butte Electrical Equipment Co., fabrication sublet to emphatic that reports of secret purchases of large num- 
rani. Pacific Tank Co. bers of cars are without foundation. Below are the 
; : Terminal Railroad Association, St. Louis, repairs to Mer- chief items of interest. 
chants’ bridge, 577 tons, to American Bridge Co The railroads on Jan. 15 had 159,552 freight cars 
State Fair Grounds, Indianapolis, cattle barn, 700 tons, in need of repair. This was 7 per cent of the total 
to Insley Mig. Co and an increase of 1377 over the number in need of re- 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., foundry addition, 550 tons, new pair on Jan. 1. Of the total 116,876 cars were in need 
his cleaning room, 200 tons, to Worden-Allen Co. of heavy repairs. 
a ’ Wolverine Power Co., Beaverton, Mich., tainter gates, oi 
. 200 tons, to Worden-Allen Co The Pennsylvania Railroad has asked for prices on box 
i Spring Canyon Coal Co., Storrs, Utah, coal tipple, 350 car and stock car bodies, but no definite number was stated 
tons, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. in its inquiry. 
; } Boston Store, distributing depot, Milwaukee, service ad- The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad (Nickel 
5 » & dition, 100 tons to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. Plate) has inquired for 1000 box cars and 300 stock cars 
Public School No. 197, New York, 950 tons, to Jones & The Illinois Central Railroad is asking for bids on re- 
Laughlin Steel Corporation pairing 2095 freight cars. 
Public School No. 33, New York, 950 tons, to Jones & The International Great Northern Railroad is in the 
Laughlin Steel Corporation - market for passenger equipment. 
; Autocar Co., garage, Pittsburgh, 150 tons, to Jones & The Atlantic Coast Line is inquiring for 50 ballast cars 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. and a number of passenger cars. 
Two Ohio River type of ferry boats, approximately 750 The Fruit Growers Express has placed an order for 500 
tons, to Howard Shipbuilding Co steel underframes for freight cars with the Western Steel 
U. S. Engineers’ Office, Memphis, maneuver boat, 150 tons, Car & Foundry Co. 
Howard Shipbuilding Co. The Cities Service Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, |s 
New London, Conn., gas holder, 500 tons, to Stacey Mfg inquiring for about 345 tank cars of approximately 8000 gal 
Co capacity. 
The Allegheny Steel Co., Pittsburgh, electric furnace build- The Southern Pacific has placed 15 dining cars with the 
ing extension, 100 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. Pullman Co., 23 baggage cars with the Bethlehem Stee! Co., 
Masoni Temple, Canton, Ohio, 735 tons, to Canton 6 baggage horse cars and 7 buffet baggage cars with the 
Bridge Co American Car & Foundry Co. 
Stern & Mann store building, Canton, Ohio, 450 tons, to Swift & Co., Chicago, are inquiring for repairs on 100 
Canton Bridge Co. double deck stock cars. 
The Great Northern is inquiring for 50 express refrigera- 
Structural Projects Pending tor cars. 
" . te $a t 9m he ¢ ¢ 5 baggage 
} Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- ae + eee 
: bowing: The New York Central has divided 80 switch engines 
Boston & Albany station, Springfield, Mass., previously between the American and Lima Locomotive a 
't reported as requiring 800 tons, now estimated at 1200 tons. The International Great Northern placed 5 Mikado type 
{ Insurance Co. of North America, office building, Phila- engines with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
: delphia, pre viously reported as requiring 6000 tons, now 
5 ; estimated at 7200 tons. 
Vs Public Se rvice Corporation of New Jersey, addition to ; 
i } ; power plant - mearny, N. J., 2000 tons. The Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
j te ee nine N. .. repairs to highway bridge, 400 tons. which recently announced the reopening of its Boston 
rae | E cece em ” Paul, 3000 tons. office in charge of Norman W. Foy, has leased office 
; { masonic Zemple, St. Louis, 4500 tons. space at 865 Massachusetts Trust Building, that °!'Y: 
; 4 
Pee 
. i he +H 
om, 208 Bb, 
Pit bh | di 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 





Copper, New York Straits Lead Zine 
= Tn -——_—_~ -—— 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
12.87% 12.37% 48.37% 8.65 8.40 6.85 6.50 
12.75 12.37% 49.62% 8.65 8.40 6.90 6.55 
12.75 12.37% 49.50 8.65 8.40 6.90 6.55 
12.75 12.87% «2. 8.65 8.40 6.90 6.55 
12.75 12.37% 50.12% 8.65 8.40 6.95 6.60 
12.75 12.37% 51.00 8.65 8.40 7.00 6.65 
*Re finery quotation ; delivered price \c. higher. 
T 
New York 


“New YorK, Feb. 5. 

All the markets except copper are moderately active 
ind strong. Copper has receded but tin has advanced. 
Lead continues scarce and is again higher and the ad- 

ance in zine has continued. 

Copper.—After the large buying noted a week ago 
there has been a decided lack of demand although, had 
it not been for the recession in prices in the last week, 
it is probable that consumers would have bought con- 
siderably more copper. It is stated that there have 
been inquiries for several million pounds, one for 3,000,- 
000 lb. and another for 1,500,000 lb., but buyers have 
been holding back because of the softness of the market. 
Electrolytic copper is quoted by producers at 12.62%4c¢., 
delivered, but it is stated that some is available at 
second hands at 12.50c., delivered. The market is not 
strong, but it is probable that as soon as it becomes 
stabilized, quite a little more buying will materialize. 
Lake copper is quoted at 12.75c., delivered. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of January, based on daily quotations 
in THE IRON AGE, was 12.94c., New York. The aver- 
age price for electrolytic copper was 12.46., refinery, 
or 12.71c., delivered. 

Tin.—Two features of interest have characterized 
the Straits tin market the last week: One is the better 
price for sterling exchange and the other is the fact 
that there has been actual buying by London houses 
in this market because it is at present the cheapest one. 
This London buying has been on a fairly large scale. 
During the week covered by this report at least 1000 
tons has changed hands. Yesterday business was fairly 
lively with consumers doing some of the buying and 
with total sales on that day about 400 tons. On other 
days of the week dealers were the principal buyers. 
The February tin position is improving and it is thought 
that it may sell at premium prices in the near future. 
There is a tendency for spot metal to be tight, with the 
possibility that the premium over futures which were 
high a week ago may again be a feature. Spot Straits 
tin today was quoted at 51c., New York, with the mar- 
ket moderately active and fairly large sales made. The 
London market advanced today about £6 per ton, bring- 
ing prices about £9 per ton higher than a week ago, 
spot standard being quoted at £257 5s., future standard 
at £256 5s. and spot Straits at £260 5s. Statistics fer 
January show that the deliveries of tin for the month 
were 4895 tons, with 2812 tons in stock and landing on 
Jan. 31. Imports for the month were 6055 tons. Ar- 
rivals thus far this month have been 875 tons, with 
11,670 tons reported afloat. 

Lead.—On Feb. 1 the leading interest. again ad- 
vanced its price $3 per ton, or from 8c. to 8.15c., New 
York. February metal is decidedly scarce and prices 
in the outside market are more or less nominal at 8.40c., 
St. Louis, and 8.65¢., New York, these prices even in- 
cluding early March delivery. Demand continues heavy 
with increase in production insufficient to cause an 
easier market. 

Zine.—Prime Western zinc has advanced in the last 
week to the highest levels in several months. Increases 
in the price of ore resulting in higher cost of produc- 
tion, as well as demands from operators and dealers, 
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have been two of the causes: Consumers have also been 
fair buyers. While there have been some sales for ex- 
port, prices in London and on this side are not yet 
favorable to large transactions. For early delivery 
prime Western is quoted at 6.65c., St. Louis, or 7c., New 
York, at which levels actual business is reported today. 


Nickel.—Quotations for shot and ingot nickel are 
unchanged at 29c. to 32c. per Ib., with electrolytic nickel 
held at 32c. by the leading producers. In the outside 
market both shot and ingot nickel are quoted at 29c. 
to 32¢. per Ib. 


Antimony.—Scarcity of Chinese metal continues and 
wholesale lots for early delivery are still firm at 10.50c. 
per lb., duty paid, New York, with the possibility of 
higher prices, since metal from China is now held at 
the equivalent of 1ic., New York. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 27.50c. to 28c. per lb., duty paid, delivered, 
by importers able to obtain the metal from foreign 
producers. Quotations from the leading American pro- 
ducer are not obtainable. 


Old Metals.—The market is quiet and inquiry has 
slowed down. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 
Per Lb. 

Copper, heavy and crucible ..... a diveesdials 12.25 
Copper, heavy and wire..........ceceos 11.25 
Copper, light and bottoms.... vheadve. meee 
Heavy machine composition....... séuecew gee 
ST, = ons 6:4 owhw a cale ce ocd res .. 8.00 
ON EE n'es 6 acuddsnwtte eee vows 6.25 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 9.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 6.75 
Lead, heavy.... 3% ae wa .. wre 
CS TO ocd diacas <sudnt ondbeukia een 6.50 
SE i Kn htee oe late seine et alee aed 5.00 
Cast aluminum... eas veaw” Doe 
Pe ee oe ee ee 18.50 


Chicago 

Fes. 5.—Lake copper has declined following sales of 
distress material, while the electrolytic metal has re- 
mained unchanged. On the other hand, tin, lead and 
zinc have advanced. The strength of lead appears to 
lie in the fact that producers have not permitted their 
output to exceed consumption. Zine has advanced be- 
cause of export business made possible by a rise in 
sterling exchange. Old metal prices are unchanged. 
We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13c.; tin, 50.50c.; 
lead, 8.50c.; spelter, 6.65c.; antimony, 12c., in less than 
carload lots. On old metals we quote copper, copper 
wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.50c.; copper 
bottoms, 9.50c.; red brass, 8.75c.; yellow brass, 7c.; 
lead pipe, 6.75c.; zine, 4.25¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 28c.; tin 
foil, 34c.; block tin, 39c.; all buying prices for less than 
carload lots. 


Short Haul Steel Rates Attacked 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—Short haul steel rates be- 
tween western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and northern 
West Virginia are attacked in a brief filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Ohio Rail- 
road Commission by Assistant Traffic Commissioner 
Andrew H. Brown of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Brown maintained that the railroad in- 
stead of undertaking to prove that existing rates are 
unremunerative had fixed the fifth class rate, Pitts- 
burgh to Cleveland, as the standard to measure the 
proposed rates. He declared that the carriers should 
not be permitted, in efforts to avoid fourth section 
(long-and-short-haul) violations. It was contended by 
Mr. Brown that the adjustment necessary could be 
properly made by the publication of through commodity 
rates without serious effect upon the revenues and thus 
avoid imposition of increases upon rates already rela- 
tively high. To permit the proposed rates to become 
operative, Mr. Brown said, would disrupt existing re- 
lationships and groupings for which no sufficient justi- 
fication appeared. 


Practically all departments of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad shops at Altoona, on a 40-hr. week basis, since 
Dec. 1, last, returned to the 48-hr. a week schedule 
Feb. 1. More than 10,000 men were affected. 
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pene mms Steel Corporation of America, of which h, Wy 
oa : president. 

PERSONAL i Charles H. Wagner has been appointed sa ne 

: ede > ager of the American Fork & Hoe Co., Clevela; a 

Pacssrserarvarensarnivene u ‘ MI ig 


Hovart Ames, for nearly 23 years president of the 
Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Boston, has resigned and 
Alfred C. Howell, plate sales agent of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., has been elected 
his successor, Mr. Howell 
having previously been 
elected a director. The 
change in the office of the 
president is to become ef- 
fective Feb. 15. Mr. Ames 
will remain as one of the 
directors but intends to 
devote more of his time to 
private interests. 

Mr. Howell’s connection 
with the steel industry ex- 
tends over 26 years. He 
started at the Homestead 
mill of Carnegie Steel Co. 
in 1897, and later was in 
the general offices at Pitts- 
burgh, continuing until 





1910, when he went to 

Cincinnati as sales repre- A. C. HOWELL 
sentative of the Carnegie 

company. He was there six years and in 1916 


became manager of the steel department of the W. 
Bingham Co., Cleveland. In 1919 Mr. Howell was ap- 
pointed manager of the structural sales department of 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., later becoming man- 
ager of sales in the Philadelphia district for the same 
company and continuing in the latter position until the 
acquisition of the Midvale company by the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. He was then appointed plate sales 
agent, with headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa. 

Frank B. Zeller, formerly purchasing agent of the 
New York Air Brake Co., New York, is now associated 
with the McLean Mfg. Corporation, manufacturer of 
leather belting, New York, as manager in charge of 
sales. 

Drew M. Thorpe has resigned as Pittsburgh district 
manager of sales for the United States Refractories 
Co., Mount Union, Pa., to become Buffalo district man- 
ager of the General Refractories Co., with offices in 
the Ellicott Square building. Mr. Thorpe was with 
E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, for several years and 
before going with the United States Refractories Co., 
had charge of refractories sales in its Pittsburgh office. 

George A. Forbes, formerly attached to the Buffalo 
sales office of the General Refractories Co., has been 
transferred to the company’s Pittsburgh office, of which 
E. A. McKelvey is manager. 

W. Y. Stroh, president Stroh Steel Hardening 
Process Co., Pittsburgh, leaves for Europe within a few 
days for an extended study of foreign markets. In- 
creasing business with South Africa, New Zealand and 
Australia has made it seem desirable to establish pro- 
duction in Great Britain, Mr. Stroh says in connection 
with his trip abroad. 

C. D. Dreifus, president Charles Dreifus Co., Pitts- 
burgh, accompanied by Mrs. Dreifus and Albert C. Leh- 
man, president Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has started 
for Riviera, France, where they will spend the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

L. H. Welling has been appointed manager of the 
Eastern office for the Graver Corporation, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., manufacturer of tanks, filters, etc., with 
which he has been connected for several years. His 
headquarters will be at 5045 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. 


the vacancy caused by the recent death of Sila 
Mr. Wagner has been assistant sales manage 


H. D. Moss, formerly with the J. M. & L. A 
Co., Cleveland, has become Cleveland district y 
of the Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., Youngstown, 0} th 
offices at 401 Swetland Building. 


Carlos E. Holley, formerly with the Antrim | 
at Mancelona, Mich., has accepted a position as m. 
ical and electrical engineer with the Mohawk inj, 
Co., Mohawk, Mich. 


Ralph E. MacDonald has been appointed sales 
ager of the Savage Mountain Fire Brick Co., Frost- 
burg, Md., succeeding Clarence Overend. Mr. Mac)op- 
ald will have his office at 1001 Federal Reserve Builq- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

H. P. Pope has resigned as western representative 
of the Thomas Spacing Machine Co., manufacturer of 
tools, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. For the present the 
business in the Chicago territory will be handled from 
Pittsburgh. 


Edward M. Griffith, who for about 15 years has 
been connected with Crucible Steel Co. of America in 
both an operating and a sales capacity, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager for the Standard Gage 
Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


George Roohm has been elected president of the 
Motors Metal Mfg. Co., Detroit, for the current year. 
William Christian was elected vice-president; Robert 
McMath, treasurer and general manager, and Wilson 
C. Johnson, secretary. 


George O. Desautels, formerly for eight years vice- 
president and general manager of the Imperial Drop 
F orge Co., Indianapolis, \ 
has severed that connec- = — 
tion to become district rep- 
resentative in Indiana, 
with headquarters at 335 
Postal Station Building, 
Indianapolis, for the Hep- 
penstall Forge & Knife 
Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. De- 
sautels has been connected 
with the drop forge indus- 
try for 25 years. His first 
association was with Paige 
& Storm, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., where he served his 
apprenticeship in the die 
room. His first official 
position was with Colum- 
bus Forge & Iron Co., Col- 
umbus, Ohio, in 1902, as —————___ 
superintendent, which po- G. 0. DESAUTELS 
sition he held for seven 
years. In 1915 he organized the Imperial Drop Forge 
Co. and in the previous year helped to organize the 
American Drop Forge Association, composed of prom- 
inent drop forge companies, and which was merged 
with the Drop Forge Institute about a year ago. 





J. J. Swan of the Engineering Business Exchange, 
30 Church Street, New York, who will also be remem- 
bered for his long connection with the compressed alr 
industry, has been appointed lieutenant colonel in the 
Officers Reserve Corps, U.S.A., and has been assigned 
to the reserve division, Second Corps Area. 


J. Newton Gunn, who resigned last year as vice 
president of the United States Rubber Co., has estab- 
lished consulting offices at 247 Park Avenue, New York, 
and will pay attention particularly to the management 
of industrial properties, organization, personne!, ™4l 


eh aN te = OR 


: A. H. Ferbert has been elected vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., Cleveland, to succeed A. F. 
: ; Harvey, who was recently elected president. Mr. Fer- 
} a4 8 bert, who has been with the company since 1904, be- 
| i Mi , came the traffic manager in 1922, succeeding E. C. Col- 
1 mi ; 
L ; 


“< 


keting and valuations. 


Edmund C. Mayo, who resigned some time ann 
president of the American Tube & Stamping a 
Bridgeport, Conn., to become vice-president ©! ‘ 


lins, who resigned to become affiliated with the Crucible Gorham Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.,-will be succes: din 











ruary 7, 1924 


[ube & Stamping company by William R. Webster. 

Kingsbury Curtis has been elected chairman of the 

d and Ellis M. Johnston, vice-president and treas- 
Mr. Curtis and Mr. Webster have long been 
nected with the company. Mr. Johnston recently 
signed as Western district manager of the American 

‘ling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. E. W. Harrison 

the Tube & Stamping company is on a vacation in 

irope. When he returns he will probably resume ac- 

e connection with the company as special representa- 

Gust Olson, Jr., until recently chief engineer of the 

‘low Sleeve Valve Engine Co., Moline, Ill., has been 

ypointed sales representative in the “Tri-Cities” and 
iowa territory with headquarters at Moline, for the 
=. L. Essley Machinery Co., Chicago. 

Clyde Wisenburgh, formerly sales representative of 
the Standard Bearings & Equipment Co., Plainfield, 
N. Y., has become associated with the sales organiza- 
tion of the U. S. Ball Bearing Co., Chicago. 


T. J. Forde, who for 14 years was with Stone & 
Webster, Inc., New York, in the division of constructing 
and engineering, has become associated with the Eagan- 
Rogers Steel & Iron Co., Crum Lynne, Pa., as secretary 
and assistant treasurer, in addition to other duties as 
assistant to the manager. 


E. A. Wursler, secretary-treasurer the Falk Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, has retired and has been succeeded 
by Clarence R. Falk. 

Paul J. Kalman, who has been president of the 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, has been elected 
chairman of directors. Frank J. O’Brien, formerly 
vice-president and general manager, becomes president, 
and John W. Floto of Chicago, who has been general 
manager of sales, has been elected vice-president. 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman United States Steel 
Corporation, accompanied by Mrs. Gary, sails from 
New York today on a trip to South America. They 
will be on their journey about two months and will 
visit Panama, Valparaiso, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro. 

John A. Topping, chairman of the board Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., will leave New York, Feb. 10, for a 
month’s stay in Florida. 

Theodore W. Robinson, vice-president Illinois Steel 
Co., Chicago, sailed from New York this week on a 
Mediterranean tour. 

J. V. Emmons, metallurgist, Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co., Cleveland, will deliver an address on the anneal- 
ing of tool steel at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Chicago chapter of the American Society for Steel 
Treating, which will be held Thursday, Feb. 14, at the 
City Club, Chicago. The meeting will convene at 8 
p. m., preceded by a dinner, which will start at 6.30 
p.m. 
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| OBITUARY | 


ALEXANDER L. HOERR, for the past 8 years chief en- 
gineer of the National works, National Tube Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., died at his home in that city, Jan. 28. 
He was born in Pittsburgh in 1873 and was educated 
at Park Institute and the University of Pittsburgh, 
from which he graduated in 1895. For several years he 
was associated with the engineering departments of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation and the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. He was a member of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

KARL W. MoyNeEs, whose body was found in the 
harbor off Marblehead, Mass., on Feb. 1, was president 
and manager Union Drawn Steel Co., 200 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. Mr. Moynes was active in business up 
to a day or two before he went to Marblehead to receive 
treatment in a sanatorium there. He was known 
widely as a yachtsman, having sailed from Marblehead 
many years. His home was in Brookline, Mass. 
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Judge Gary’s Tribute to ex-President Wilson 
as Statesman, Scholar, Orator 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman United States Steel Cor- 
poration, pays the following tribute to Woodrow Wil- 
son: 
“The death of ex-President Wilson, following a 
serious illness of several years, will cause a shock of 
grief throughout the whole universe, and a feeling of 
deepest sympathy for the family will find lodgment 
in the hearts of the people generally. 

“Mr. Wilson was a great man, a profound scholar, 
a statesman of high rank, an orator equal to the best. 
His ability to choose words and construct sentences for 
the expression of his views was remarkable. 

“In many respects, President Wilson was one of the 
ablest of all the Presidents of the United States. He 
had a very wide influence upon world affairs. From 
the time the United States entered the late great war 
until the armistice was signed, the work done by Pres- 
ident Wilson was of the highest order. His knowledge, 
his wishes, his keen perception and his influence were 
patriotically dedicated to the cause of justice, and 
what he did for the protection of civilization will never 
be forgotten. The record of his achievements, even 
though sometimes it may be unfavorably criticized, will 
occupy a high and honorable place in history. If sub- 
stantial mistakes were made, they were chargeable to 
subordinates and not to Mr. Wilson himself. Naturally 
a little autocratic, he sometimes appeared to be indif- 
ferent to the opinions of his immediate associates, but 
his intentions were good and his own decisions were 
generally right. All in all, his record as President will 
sooner or later rank high in comparing him with other 
Presidents. For many things he did and secured, the 
nation is indebted and will be grateful.” 


Empire Works of Brier Hill Steel Co. Sold to 
Jacob D. Waddell 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 4.—Jacob D. Waddell, until last 
May president Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, 
recently completed negotiations for the purchase from 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. of the Empire works 
of the Brier Hill Steel Co. at Niles, Ohio. 

This plant, which was built in 1902, consists of 8 
black sheet mills, 3 cold mills, 15 coal-fired heating 
furnaces, 6 box annealing furnaces and 4 galvanizing 
pots. The principal products of the plant have been 
black and galvanized sheets and formed roofing. Annual 
capacity is 40,000 tons black sheets, while the galvaniz- 
ing capacity is 41,600 tons yearly. 

The plant has been idle for several months but was 
to have been placed in operation next week and Mr. 
Waddell, when seen by THE IRON AGE representative 
here today, said it was his intention to start operations 
as soon as the inventory could be completed. This, he 
said, would be a matter of about two weeks. Although 
the plant is equipped to produce galvanized sheets, it 
is not Mr. Waddell’s intention to make this grade for 
the present. The mill will make black sheets only. 

Mr. Waddell is acting alone in this transaction, 
which was concluded this afternoon, when the directors 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. approved the sale. 
A new company is to be formed in which Mr. Waddell 
will hold a majority interest. Modernizing of the plant 
will not be started right away, but is planned for the 


future. 


Production figures of the Ford Motor Co. announced 
Jan. 24, showed a total of 2,200,682 automobiles, trucks 
and tractors produced in 1923. This figure included 
1,915,485 automobiles and trucks made in the United 
States, 175,474 made in Canada and other foreign 
plants, 101,898 tractors and 7825 Lincoln cars. The 
total exceeds the record production of 1922 by 775,059. 
The Ford production in the United States fell only 
slightly short of 48 per cent of the entire output. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
(Concluded from page 475) 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets——The recent price advance 
on bolts and nuts appears to have stimulated specifica- 
tions and some small lot sales have been made at the 
advance. So far there are no reports of shading of the 
higher prices. The rivet market continues weak owing 
to the need of manufacturers for orders. The leading 
local producer has advised the trade that until further 
notice its price will be 2.75c. for large rivets and 70 and 
10 per cent off list for small rivets for immediate speci- 
fications. Most consumers are under contracts at 2.90c. 

Sheets.—Some of the automobile companies are in- 
quiring for autobody and blue annealed sheets for the 
second quarter and one Valley mill has taken some busi- 
ness in black and blue annealed sheets at that delivery 
at present regular prices which makers think will hold 
through the second quarter. Mills are getting a fair 
volume of current orders and some are entirely sold up 
for the first quarter. However, others are able to make 
deliveries in two to four weeks. Quotations of 3.75c. 
on black and 4.90c. on galvanized sheets are still ap- 
pearing, but blue annealed sheets are firm at 3c. 





Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report an improve- 
ment in business both in the number and size of orders. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 


9 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.36c 


plates and 
structural shapes, 3.46c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.40c 
to 4.65c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.60c. to 5.75« 
No 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.60c. to 4¢e.: cold 
rolled rounds, 3.90c.; flats, squares and hexagons 
1.40c.; hoops and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage 
or heavier, 4.16c.; narrower than 1 in. or lighter 
than No. 20 gage, 4.66c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.50 
per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.95 per 100 Ib.; 


common wire nails, $3.60 base per 100 Ib. 

Tool Steel—The market on high speed steel is dull 
and weak. Some mills are quoting 18 per cent tungsten 
steel at 65c. to 70c. per lb., and the lower price might 
be shaded. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The market on soft steel rein- 
forcing bars is firmer and 2.30c. has become a more 
common minimum price, with some business being taken 
at 2.40c. On rail steel bars 2.10c. is the common quota- 
tion. Small lots are in good demand and an inquiry is 
pending for 300 tons for the University of Minnesota 
stadium. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—The strengthening of the mar- 
ket is indicated by the purchase of 1000 tons of slabs 
by a Cleveland consumer from a Youngstown mill for 
prompt shipment at $42.50, Youngstown. Inquiry is 
light, as most consumers are under contract, but the 
supply is very limited. 

Coke.—The coke market is quiet with prices un- 
changed at $5 to $6.50 for standard Connellsville foun- 
dry coke for prompt shipment. 


Old Material_—Weakness has developed in the scrap 
market and most grades are about 50c. a ton lower. 
Heavy melting steel scrap has not changed locally, but 
this grade is now quoted at $21.50 to $21.75 in the 
Valley district, or somewhat lower than it has been. A 
break in prices late in the week has been followed by 
a somewhat firmer tendency but not sufficient to bring 
prices back to their former levels. Present quotations 
on borings and turnings are 50c. a ton lower than a 
week ago and busheling and railruad wrought scrap 
are down $1 a ton. Mills appear to have discontinued 
buying which accounts for the softness and a large 
Youngstown consumer has held up shipments. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per gross 


ton 
Heavy melting steel........ . $19.00 to $19.50 
Se Oe SON a sis, 4. & ows. Ke wrk od 20.00 to 20.50 
SS 8 eee ae 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phosphorus melting... -- 21.50to 21.75 
cae, OUD. 55é bo bes oo mo wines 16.50 to 16.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 15.75 to 16.00 
Mixed borings and short turnings 16.25 to 16.50 
Compressed sheet steel......... 17.75 to 18.00 
EOMEEPORG WOU. «. cc cccecocecs 16.75 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 21.00 to 21.50 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 14.75 to 15.00 
Steel axle turnings............. 17.00 to 17.50 
NO SR are ee eee 22.00 to 22.50 
BOS, IRIN cag ae te 15.00 to 15.50 
Drop forge flashings............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad grate bars............ 19.00 to 19.25 
SINE 5 cbs cl cance ar esi 19.00 to 19.25 
Ree WE BOOS cieécincuceccuss 15.00 to 15.50 
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San Francisco 


Marked Improvement in General Situa: 
More Demand for Pig Iron 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 22.—There is very littl 


in iron and steel trade conditions as compared te 
weeks ago except that the onward trend of improy« ment 
continues. There is a clearly defined recovery froy the 
apathy at the close of last year and nearly all the ex. 
pressions of business opinion now show a growiny con- 
fidence that the betterment will continue for, some 
months. Inventories now nearly completed show, in many 


instances, the smallest carry-over stocks for sever 
years. Recent indications of improvement in some 
leading industrial centers of the Eastern States have 
had a stimulating influence on the Pacific Coast. Thi ap- 
plies not alone to this central part of the State but to 
the Los Angeles district and the Sacramento Valley sec- 
tion. Private advices from Portland, Ore., and the Pa- 
cific Northwest indicate more activity in those locali- 
ties, so the entire Pacific Coast seems to have a pro- 
pitious outlook. 

Pig Iron.—Importers report more liberal buying and 
a willingness to place orders involving round lots for 
future delivery. An order for 1000 tons, recently 
booked is for delivery within 90 days, while another or- 
der for 500 tons is wanted before March 15. Prices are 
still quoted at $33 to $34 per ton and there is more 
firmness to these figures than two weeks ago. While 
most of the purchasing now in progress is for moderate 
quantities, several sales of large lots now being nego- 
tiated are expected to be closed in the near future. 
There has been some buying here for Los Angeles ac- 
count and the trade there shows greater volume now 
than at the beginning of the year. Both foundries and 
mills report business better thus far this year than it 
was at this time last year. 


Coke.—There has been marked betterment in this 
line since the beginning of the year; in fact, the activity 
is of greater volume than at any time for nearly six 
months. Several thousand tons have been placed dur- 
ing the last few weeks and inquiries are in the market 
for additional tonnage. The bulk of this coke is for- 
eign but the domestic stock is also meeting with ready 
sales. The quotable price is still $20 per ton for the 
imported and the domestic is higher based on the East- 
ern price. Three or four cargoes or partial cargoes 
are en route and will arrive before the end of February 
and at least two vessels are now loading. 


Finished Steel and Iron.—Mills and foundries are 
reported busy with more orders booked than at this 
time last year, particularly for those descriptions of 
material used in reinforcing concrete construction. 
Prices are the same as quoted two weeks ago but there 
is a firmer undertone to the market than at that time. 
In these lines also the reports from the Eastern States 
have had much to do with strengthening the local situ- 
ation. The recent exports to Japan have included large 
quantities of hardware and machinery. While this fig- 
ures as exports from this port, only a small portion of 
the total originated here, the bulk of it being merely 10 
transit from Eastern points, Chicago and Cleveland be- 
ing mentioned as sources of supply. 


Old Material—Thus far the market for scrap has 
not participated to any marked extent in the improved 
conditions noted in the iron and steel trade. The mills 
and foundries are buying in very small parcels and busl- 
ness is reported about the same as a month or six weeks 
ago. Prices show no variation, $13.50 to $14 a. 
maximum figures for the most desirable grades. Loca 
supplies are plentiful and sellers do not look for much, 
if any, change for the next 30 days. 

’ 


al 
of the 





Contract for the construction of the first unit 0! the 
plant of the Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa., - 
been awarded to Smith & Bauman of that city. The 
building is to be completed by May 1. The bu! — 
which is to be 50 x 250 ft., and other improvements W! 
cost approximately $50,000. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Muel Oil Shut-off Valve.—C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 
ivn, N. Y. Illustrated bulletin describing valve, 
connected in fuel lines of oil-burner equipped 
shuts off automatically the oil flow when the 

or air pressure used for atomizing falls below 
ninimum required. The valve locks itself and 
be reopened until the trip lock mechanism is 

t by hand. The device is intended to prevent oil 
age into the furnace and the consequent danger of 


sion. 


Steel Turnings Crusher.—American Pulverizer Co., 
Louis Six page survey describing the performance 

of the company’s machines used by a large 
mobile company. The cost of operation and net 
nes per year are given, and the operation of the 
her and details of economies effected are outlined 
the superintendent of tools and equipment of the 
nobile company using the machine. 


Steam Pumps.—M. T. Davidson Co., 154 Nassau Street, 
York Bulletins Nos. 101, 102 and 103, to go with 
regular catalog of Davidson steam pumps in a 

venient loose leaf form. Useful tables and other 

ta valuable to engineers are given. 


Twin-Con Valve.—John Foerst & Sons, Bayonne, N, J. 
page pamphlet describing a control valve for the use 
oil-burning equipment under boilers and otherwise. 

device can be locked in position, once the proper 
portion of air and oil is reached. 


Graphic Instruments.—Esterline-Angus Co., Indian- 
ipolis 8-page bulletin 124, describing graphic meters 
for electrical measurement. The new meter is furnished 
in three types—for mounting on a wall, for switch- 
board use and portable. The frame is of bakelite, there 
is a special damping device and the arrangements for 
installing or removing have been worked out to make 
this easy. Various types of operating clocks are avail- 
able. 


Cupola.—Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill. Catalog 
171 of 48 pages is devoted to the design and construc- 
tion of heavy foundry cupolas and their appurtenances 
The catalog is full of halftones and line cuts illustrating 
details or showing the equipment in use, while tables 
of sizes and capacities give the information needed by 
the average foundry owner in deciding upon his units 
The table of sizes includes cupolas from % ton to 30 

ns per hr. with shell diameters ranging from 27 to 


OS in 


Safety Panels and Cabinets.—Crouse-Hinds Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Folder illustrating various types of panels 
and cabinets for modern electric distribution systems 
These are designed particularly for schools, asylums, 

ictories, stores, office buildings, hotels, etc. They are 
tted with locks as precaution against unauthorized 
andling. 


Condulets.—Crouse-Hinds Co. Bulletin No. 2054 of 

» pages is devoted to the small receptacles for switches, 

nown as condulets. Several different types are shown, 

vith information as to capacities, weights, etc. A table 

of dimensions permits the designer to arrange his 
earances, 


U-Fin Cooler.—Griscom-Russell, 90 West Street, New 
York Sixteen-page catalog of cooling equipment de- 
xned for the use of large electric generators. This 
equipment, located beneath the generator, cools the air 
lriven through the generator passages by its fan. This 
evice is recommended in place of cooling by a spray 
’ water, as it avoids the moisture. The cooling surface 
irries water on one side, while the air passes on the 
ther. Each element consists of two tubes embraced by 

multiplicity of rectangular brass fins pressed on. 


Pickling Control.—American Chemical Paint Co., Phila- 
elphia. Leaflet C-181 describes a compound “Rodine,” 
hich added to the pickling acid confines its action to 

removal of scale and rust and prevents the escape 
fumes from the pickle tank. It is also claimed to 
duce the acid consumption 30 to 50 per cent and to 
event pitting or over-pickling. 


Hand Punches and Bench Shears.—Whitney Metal 
| Co., Rockford, Ill. Loose leaf catalog describing the 
mpany’s ball-bearing hand punches, bending fixture, 
raightening machine, angle iron shear and bench shear. 


Turbine Blowers.—L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 352 West 
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Thirteenth Street, New York. Bulletin 67, 24 pages, 
8% x 11 in. Describes turbine blowers for providing 
forced draft for either hand or stoker-fired boilers. Com- 
ponent parts of the blower are described and illustrated, 
and sections are devoted to the installation of the 
blowers. The application of the blowers to underfeed 
and chain grate stokers is also outlined. 


Safety Valves for Gas Welding Equipment.—Mattingly 
Automatic Valve Co., St. Louis. Folder describing valve 
installed between the hose connection and regulator of 
gas welding and cutting equipment to prevent spread- 
ing of fire, burned hose, waste of gas and damaged 
regulators The device is available in styles to fit any 
make of regulator. 


Grinding and Polishing Machinery.—St. Louis Ma- 
chine Tool Co., St. Louis. Group of circulars describ- 
ing grinding and polishing machines, equipped with 
babbitt or ball bearings, describing also roller-bearjng 
loose pulleys and hanger box. 


Electric Testing Instruments.—Roller-Smith Co., New 
York Bulletins No. 210 and No. 400, Data given on direct- 
current portable ammeters, voltmeters, galvanometers, 
shunts, multipliers and other instruments. Bulletin No. 
400 is devoted to direct current switchboard instruments. 


Lighting of Steel Mills and Foundries._-Edison Lamp 
Works, General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. Bulletin 
150 of 32 pages, devoted to the subject covered in the 
title, brings out clearly the fact that the character 
ot the walls and other reflecting surfaces in steel mills 
is such as to furnish no aid in the diffusion of light. 
The lighting fixtures themselves must be relied upon 
to give all of the light in the places where it is needed 
and without reference to reflection Large areas, high 
ceilings, dark surroundings and a smoky, dust-laden 
atmosphere make the problem one of considerable 
difficulty and require the greatest care in planning the 
installation to obtain proper and safe lighting without 
excessive cost. Different processes require differing in- 
tensities of illumination, thus varying the sizes and 
locations of lamps. Periodic cleaning of the lighting 
equipment must be provided for and is found to pay 
good dividends on its cost 


Truck Loader.—George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York. Bulletin 124, describing the company’s new 
highway loader with Fordson power plant, designed for 
road contractors’ work. 


Die Sinking Milling Cutters.—Tomkins-Johnson Co., 
Jackson, Mich. Loose leaf catalog of more than 30 
pages giving dimensions and list prices on McDonald 
angle cutters, end mills, roughing cutters, ball cutters 
and boss cutters. A section is devoted to cutters and 
vises used on mechanical die sinking machines. 


Electric Indicating Instruments.—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. Circular 1664, 24 
pages, entitled, “Indicating Instruments for Direct and 
Alternating Currents.” Sesides a review of the develop- 
ment of electricity with special reference to the devel- 
opment of alternating current and the earlier alternat- 
ing-current instruments, there is also a story of the 
research that resulted in the new instruments. 


Pressure-Gravity-Syphon Burner.—Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, Broad Street, New York. Four- 
page folder devoted to the Quinn oil burner operated by 
steam and made in three sizes varying from 1 to 120 
gal. of oil per hr. The burner is recommended for use 
in furnaces, boilers, oil stills, cracking coils and other 
industrial heating units. It is designed to burn any 
grade of fuel oil or tar without carbonizing or clogging 
up of oil passages. Air, as well as steam, may be used 
for atomizing and the oil may be fed by either pressure 
or gravity. 


Lighting for Traffic Control.—Edison Lamp Works, 
General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. Bulletin 147 of 
$2 pages covers night control of traffic on land, on the 
water and in the air. It deals not only with the lamps 
and auxiliary apparatus for producing the lights, but 
with railroad and interurban signalling, control of heavy 
street traffic, the marking of channels for boats, and 
of landing places for aircraft. The bulletin is well 
illustrated with different types of apparatus and ar- 
rangements of installation. 


A booklet of 32 pages on electric motors—how to 
choose and use them—has been issued by the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland. The operation 
of a motor, installing of power supply, power needed, 
load factor, how power is figured, selecting and install- 
ing the motor, keeping the motor fit, starters and regula- 
tors and other information is briefly given. 
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»* ; ti > - ae facture couplers. The. company will act as a 
7 Plans of New Companies pany and will do its manufacturing through 
= : 7 ees hts panies. A. J. Baldwin is.president; O. S. Batt. 
' The Lincoln Engineering Co., 1501-5 East Indiana Street, ; . " 
; ’ x ; ; dent and secretary, and A. L. Nunnery, treasur: 
; Evansville, Ind., has been organized to manufacture pipe 
mild coils f frigeration work of all kinds, also brine tanks, The Panyard Piston Ring Co., 449 Wether 
; cond ers and ammonia receivers for refrigeration work. Hartford, Conn., recently organized, will act 
: T npany has leased a plant and has sufficient equipment of Panyard piston rings in Connecticut. (, ] 
: ‘ , Some of the work 1 be done by con heads the company. 
G.°C¢. Bruner is president and F. G. Hofacker 1 J. A. Coates & Sons, Ltd., 585-93 Main 
ce-president Orange, N. J., recently organized to manufact 

The A ame Rlectr Fuse Corporatior ©2929 Marcholt and novelties, will represent manufacturers of 
Aes West View, Pa.. has been incorporated with $100 in England, Germany and East Orange, N. J. 1 } 

« rc y manufacture renewable cartridge en of the company are: A. Stanley Wright, presid 7. 
gama ay - tematen tebe Tx Wright, vice-president, and B. E. Wright, secret ; 

D } a lant nt for manufacturing The Albaugh-Dover Mfg. Co. has been i a 

scale, but wi 1 to rent a warehouse $200,000 capital stock as a reorganization of t} \ oa 
n Pittsburgh and later will erect a building in Wester power Cs. Chlenae, oleetea Se Matias eas, Ig 
Pennsylvania Some work has been contracted for with bondholders. The new company will continue the 
N A Autor Screw Mact : Samu of gears and cream separators. Directors incly > 
J. M ‘ heads the compat Mortenson, R. B. Harter and Walter E. Smith FP. G. Ennik. : 
Bliven Shade Hanger Co., Vincennes, Ind., has beer who has had charge of manufacturing of the Albau Danes 
" i to manufacture metal shade and drapery hangers Co. for 17 years, will conduct production. 
Method rf manutacturing is not been decided WwW. C The Wireless Products Corporation, 136 Prince «& 
Blevins is president; Perry D. Green, secretary and George New York, has been incorporated with 100 shar 
ii, Gardner, treasure! no par value, to manufacture wireless equipms 
Monteigh Brothers, 2208 South Main Street, Elkhart, Ind struments Business will be conducted on a sm; 
hae y th $25.000 capital stock to take T. F. Thornton, J. P. H. Rieper and I. Skute} 
business formerly conducted at the Ford Parts incorporators 
2x nee The company will manufacture armature Ww nding The Worthy Metal Products Co., New York 
The company has plant and equipment sufficient neorporated with nominal capital to manufactur: 
R, C. Monteigh, president; M. L. Mon- goods The company is negotiating to purchase a plant 
esident; C. E. Monteigh, secretary and treasurer Lafayette Street and later will install equipment for 
Baker Steel & Machinery C« 120 North Forty-third tion on a limited scale S. J. Billig, J. Hellicher ar 
q Omaha, Neb., has been incorporated with $25,000 Cohn are the incorporators Temporary address is i: 
k and will manufacture car unloaders, winches of Rudolph Stand, 160 Broadway. 
ind att ents for tractors. It has built The Coy Valve Co., Chehalis, Wash., a bra 1 
; but the 1 facturing of castings and het ind machine works, is now ready to begin operatior It 
' pa be let it to contract W. F. Baker resident in a position to take care of any casting in brass ar 
' L. W lr S t treasure! do all kinds of turret and engine lathe work, gear « 
: fhe Ingot Iron Railway Products Co., Crawfordsville bushings, crosshead slippers, connecting rod bras 
Ty ranized with $50 0 capital sto will do a jobbing The company has a drafting department and a ful 
: 1 equipn * J. B. Frazer heads th equipped pattern shop T. J. Long is president; Wil 
.-< a ’. West, vice-president, and Charles L, Brown, treasu 
M oO Heatine C 6 Federal Street. Portland Holden & Quick, 120 Centre Street. New York, have 
M ganized w nominal ipital to act as dis incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to manufact 
W ( Goodw i metal dies and patterns. They have taken over the assets 
isiness of an established company in this line The 
—— . porators are A. N. Holden, J. Quick and A. Lo 
\ I I te ¢ Gra AV l 
M eer ! ry ted with $1,000,000 capital The Rankin Motor Co., New York, has been incorp 
st é ‘ x t manuf ture r ] nchor tie plate vith capital of 200 shares of no par value stock and wi 
‘ i 4 ) } been purchased at Winthrop Harbor. TIl.. 140 established in about two months as distributor for | 
luding separate ffice building Althoug! makes of marine motors A. L. Rankin, E, J. Gar 
wor being done by contract, the comnanv will ad Cc. F. Kenny are the incorporators 
» : _ ae Sree oS The William O. Chapman C’o., 30 Church Street, N 
- two imrge pt one between York, incorporated with capital stock of $35,000 
rasta 2 i laa oe : : same aie coo icture wire partitions, wire cloth and kindred produ 
pe ‘ie, seen aiid ana ; aan a iaSs acquired the property and business of a ma - 
he : : a which had been active in this line for 12 years ine 
4. M. Masters, vice-president, and J. E. Radtke, secretary 
: a ompany has plant and equipment now in 0] 
; . . 7 Tie Co Diamond Street, Greenpoint. William O. C! 
McNab Kitcher Rudads Corporatior Bridgeport kK. A. Butler are the principals 
rporated h $100,000 tal st t The Advance Battery Corporation, 109 Prince St 
ng rua ind gear All worl New York, recently incorporated with $25,000 capital 
; é' : oe : _ = : os ec now has plant and equipment and is in product 
\ddre n care of Alexander McNab, Brooklawn Parl batteries and electrical specialties. J. Weinberger and H. W 
Bridgeport Phillips are the principals 
T Dut Air Brake Co., Harrisville, W. Va., has beer The Baur Tack Co. and the Baur Bale Tie © 
t with $-<0,000 capital ste to manufacture ipolis, operating plants at Standard Avenue and Div 
, ir bY! , Work so far has been done } n Street, for the manufacture of cut tacks, nails and val 
ne compa! O} f bids on outfit C. B related wire products, have been incorporated. Thé 
. a panies occupy two modern manufacturing plants w! 

The Rad Condenser Co.. Thorne Str Camden, N. J.. been in operation since October, 1923 New equipn ; ° 
has heer nco rated with 5000 share tock. no par being installed and the companies plan to increase PI! 
value, to mar ufact ire radio condenser The attain h 1s tion and start the manufacture of additional wir prouu 
1 factory completely equipped, with about 4000 sq. ft. of n a short time Additional machinery will be purenas 
floor space Other lin of manufacture ma be taken up as follows 2 staple machines, 6 wire tack ma ‘ 

; ater Stanley S. Cramer is president; Joseph J. Leinmille1 capping machines and 20 Perkins tack machin¢ _ 
alte reasurer, and Russell E. Cramer, production 2 and 3. About 80 Perkins machines will be pur 
manage! on. Osear Baur is president of both the new compan - ; 
John F. Lonergan is secretary-treasurer. The auto’™ 

The Mann & Briggs Mfg. Co “1 Indiana Avenue capitalization of the tack company is $100,000 ar ; 

Chicag has been incorporated with 2000 share f to bale tie company, $50,000. 
Y par value, and is manufacturing cell testers and battery rway New 
testing devices All manufacturing i lone through th The Pacific Sheet Steel Corporation, 120 Bro i 
: Jewell Electrical Instrument Co., Chicag George L. Briegs York, has been incorporated with capital stock o! 
) s president. under Delaware laws, to manufacture black, blu 
| } and galvanized steel sheets at South San Fra 
' The Bulldog Automatic Coupler Co., Inc., Pikeville, Ky., Charles R. Hughes is works manager. E. Bé 
: as been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. to manu- of the heads. 
{ 
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Brooks Steam Motors, Ltd., 1304-7 C. P. R. Building, 
nto, Ont., recently purchased a modern plant in Strat- 

ind is making arrangements to start production on 
oks motor cars. Orders for parts and materials are now 
placed. At first the company will concentrate on a 
medium-size model, but later will also produce a 
eer and a smaller model. Arrangements are under way 
begin production in the United States also. P. R. Penhall 
ne of the principals. 


The John Robertson Co., 133 Water Street, Brooklyn, re 
tly incorporated with capital stock of $500,000 to manu- 
ture machinery, has taken over the business of John 
vertson & Co., and will manufacture hydraulic presses 
i kindred lines. The company is now on a production 
Work will begin next week on a new two-story addi- 
which will be equipped and used for machine shop pur- 
John Robertson heads the company. 


The Ram Metal Products Co., 1848 Webster Avenue, New 
York, has been incorporated with $49,000 capital stock to 
inufaeture metal specialties. Plans are not sufficiently 
veloped to warrant any definite announcement. The in- 
porators are B. Davis, R. A. Moore and M. Weininger 


L.. Plaut & Co., 432 East Twenty-third Street, New York, 
been incorporated with $150,000 capital stock and 4000 
ires no par value stock, to continue a business established 
the manufacture of electrical and gas fixtures. L. Plaut 
ids the company. 


The Triamant Corporation, New York, incorporated with 
0 shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture iron and 
products, will manufacture drills and equipment for 


ng, construction work and oil well operations. However, 
he company is still in the formative stage and considerable 
me will be required to complete matters of organization 


I’. B. Fremont and E. Lessel are the principals. Temporary 
ldress is in care of L. C. Burdett, 233 Broadway, New 


The Advance Battery Corporation, 109 Prince Street, 
New York, has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000 to manufacture batteries and other electrical equip- 
ment Immediate business will be conducted on a limited 
scale. J. Weinberger and H. W. Phillips are the principals 


Henry Frank, Jr., Inc., 374 Hudson Street, New York, 
recently incorporated with $100,000 capital stock, will act as 
distributor of hardware products. Henry Frank, Jr., heads 


the company, 


The Baltimore Engineering Co., 1706 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, recently organized, is now manufacturing 
Goebel timing brushes, having leased premises at 314 St 
Paul Street. Machinery and equipment have been placed 
Most of the work will be done in the company’s plant 
Henry Mann is president; J. R. Gorman and George Goebel, 


vice-presidents, and Robert Ilauer, secretary-treasure! 


The National Boiler & Mfg. Co., East Sixteenth Street and 


Compton Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., has been organized to 





facture combination gas heaters and range boilers 
It has leased a plant and contracted for machinery No 
work will be done by contract. G. B. Hinckley is president; 
I). Eisinga, vice-president; W. R. Smith, secretary, and 


Rn. L. Hinckley, treasurer. 


The Northern Bronze Corporation, 601 West Hortter 
Street, Philadelphia, has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital stock and will manufacture brass, bronze and alu 
minum castings. The company has a plant at 4212-20 
Cresson Street, Manyunk, Philadelphia, with 10,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, Part of the work will be done by contract. The 
officers of the company are: Edward S. Oliver, president; 
James J. Keeley, vice-president; and A. Frederic Leopold, 
secretary -treasurer. 

The Quinn Oil Burner Sales Corporation, Plaza Hotel 
Building, 87 Sip Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture oil burn- 
ers and equipment. Its plant is located on Staten Island, 
where all manufacturing is done. At the Jersey City address 
t company maintains a show room, established entirely 
for sales headquarters, Clifford G. Dutemple is president ; 
Lester Tallman, vice-president, and Mary L. Cooper, sec- 
retary-treasurer 


The United Metal Products Co., Battle Creek, Mich 
recently incorporated, is a preliminary organization, later 
to be followed by the transfer to it of the assets and busi 
ness of the United Steel & Wire Co. Later, upon the disso- 
lution of the old company, the name of the new one will 
be changed to the United Steel & Wire Co. There will be no 
change in products or plant, and the officers of the company 
lemain the same, G. J. Geuebach is president. 


The Phillips Co., care of the Corporation Trust Co. of 


America, du Pont Building, Wilmington, Del., has been in- 
corporated with $300,000 capital stock to manufacture auto- 
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matic sprinkler machinery, Present activities will be confined 


to financing sprinkler installations. Thomas H. Gill is pres-~ 


ident; E. J. Phillips, vice-president, and B. E. Phillips, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


The My-Cue Auto Parts Co., Inc, 1315 Main Street, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been organized to act as distribu- 
tor for Timken roller bearings and automobile accessories 
No manufacturing will be done. M. MyCue is president and 
treasurer. 


The Latendorf Conveying Corporation, 90 West Street, 
New York, has been incorporated with nominal capital to 
manufacture conveying machinery, elevators and _ special 
machinery. It has secured and equipped a shop and will do 
general millwright work and power transmission engineer- 
ing, but will specialize in the conveying line. Business on 
hand will keep the plant at capacity for a considerable time 
C. B. Latendorf heads the company. 


The Fager Sheet Metal Works, Ine., 408 Third Avenue, 
New York, has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,090, to manufacture sheet metal products It is a re- 
organization of a partnership established in this line for 
some time The company has a plant and equipment. The 
incorporators are G. W., G. A., and F. Fager 


The Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., 74 Greene Street 
New York, has been incorporated with $15,000 capital stock 
to manufacture toy aeroplanes and parts. The company has 
acquired the manufacturing facilities of an active concern 
H. Rosenstein, W. Kramer and M. Palmer are the principals 


The California Pump & Machine Corporation, 2668 Long 
Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., recently organized, has a 
fully equipped plant and is manufacturing rotary pumps 
special machinery and custom work in metal, and does de 
signing and pattern work. The officers of the company are: 
Irving B. Conner, president; Charles A. Conner, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mona E, Conner, secretary-treasurer. 


H. Lippman & Co., 189 Centre Street, New York, has 
been organized to buy and sel) electric motors, machinery 
and tools Mr. Lippman was formerly with the Reliabl: 
Electrical Supply Co., 165 Grand Street, New York 

The George M. Price Co., Inc., 2214 Cathrine Street, Phil- 
adelphia, has been incorporated, with capital stock of 
$800,000, to manufacture castings of a special non-corrosiv: 
alloy, also valves, bathroom fixtures and general hardware 
products. The company will need drill presses, polishing 
lathes, stamping machines, hammers, and forging and 
dredging machines. The company is still dealing with or- 
ganization matters and jit is unlikely that it will be on a 
production basis for some time. George M. Price heads the 


company 


Lathrop & Trotter, 733 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati 
have been organized by Jay C. Lathrop and Il. E. Trotter, 
as representatives of the Conveyors Corporation of America 
326 West Madison Street, Chicago. The new firm will handle 
steam jet ash conveyors, air-tight doors, cast-iron storage 
tanks, and general power plant equipment 

The Blue Pump Mfg. Co., 1410 Newstead Avenue, St 
Louis, has been organized to manufacture automatic pumps 
and several kinds of power pumps for water systems, gas 
plants, etc. The company is occupying the plant of the C’. G 
Holt Engineering Co. at St. Johns Station, Mo. No equip 


ment will be needed at present ( G. Holt is president; O 


N. Holt, vice-president E. M. Holt, secretary 

The Edgecomb Steel Co., Philadelphia, has been organized 
and appointed exclusive agent in that territory for thé 
Standard Gauze Steel Co Beaver Falls, Pa., which has 
discontinued its district office at 611 Harrison Building, Phila 
delphia. Office and warehouse of the Edgcomb company are 
located at Eleventh and Cambria Streets, where it will 
carry a complete line of cold drawn shafting and screw 
stock, flats, squares, hexagons and other specialties. Leslie 
Edgcomb is president and treasurer; W. H. Franklin, vice- 
president, and Harry Edgcomb, secretary and general sales 
manage! 


Consolidated Offices to Move to Wilmington 


The general sales and executive offices of the Con- 
solidated Machine Tool Corporation, which were recently 
moved from New York to Rochester, N. Y., will again 
be moved shortly to the Hilles & Jones plant at Wilming- 
ton, Del Henry J. Bailey, president of the Consolidated 
Machine Tool Corporation, is also head of the Hilles & 
Jones Co., one of the companies which entered the Con- 
solidated merger. The Consolidated Machine Tool Corpora- 
tion has discontinued the selling of machine tools made by 
manufacturers other than those in the Consolidated organi- 
zation and some of these lines will be represented in New 
York and Chicago territories by the Dale Machinery Co., 50 
Church Street, New York, headed by James J. Dale. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC LARGE BUYER 


Orders Placed for New Plant Being Built in 
Philadelphia 


Prospective Railroad Buying at Chicago Is Feature 
Santa Fe and Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Issue Lists 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., bought 
a large number of machine tools last week for its new 
switchboard plant in Philadelphia, its total purchases 
f machines for this plant so far, it is estimated, reach- 
ing fully $250,000. 

In the the 


The Santa Fe has asked for prices 


Chicago territory railroad inquiry is 


prominent feature. 
on 33 additional tools, making a total of 52 now pending 
for this road. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
asked for prices on 44 machines, specifying used or re- 


built equipment whenever possible. 


Purchase of the buildings formerly occupied by the 


New York 
NEW 
Schenectady, N zx 


Feb 


YORK, 
Electric Co., 


: a General 
was a large 


purchaser last week of machine 
shop equipment for its new switchboard plant now 
being built in Philadelphia The orders went 


largely to Philadelphia dealers. Purchases fo 


t the Philadelphia plant will probably total $250,00( 
The Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, was the pur 
chaser of a large planer, 12 x 12 x 30 ft. The 
Pullman Co. has given an order to an Eastern 


company for two axle lathes and three car-wheel 
borers The New York Central has sent out addi 
tional inquiries for six or eight machines 
January was not as satisfactory in machine 
tool sales us had been expected There are many 
nquiries but much hesitancy in placing orders 
One large company which handles both new and 
ised machines says that its orders are about equally 
divided between new and used Most buyers are 
bargain hunters and many prospective purchasers 
of new tools eventually buy used tools, of which 
great numbe1 good condition are being of 


Syriac e Supply Co Syracuse a s in 
! rket for used steam hammer, single frame 1500-l 
M. I). Goodman, 185 Bigelow Street, Newark, N. J 


the market for a used electric motor, 40 hp 220 volt 
750 r.p.m, 

The Anheuser-Busch Ice & Cold Storage Co 179 Brool 

Avenue, New York, is having revised plans drawn for ex 


tensions, with additional equipment, in its five-story plant 
Orphuls & Hill, 112 West Forty-second Street, New York 
ire engineers 

C. B. Christensen, 1628 Union Street, Schenectady. N. Y 
has plans for a one and three-story automobile service and 
machine repair works, 40 x 120 ft. and 40 x 60 ft., respec 
tively, at 214 Clinton Street, to cost approximately $115,000 
with equipment 


The 
ington, 


jureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Wash- 


has information a proposed sugar refinery 


regarding 
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Mitchell Motors Co., Racine, Wis., by the Nash M 


sv 


Co. forecasts the purchase of considerable new juip- 


ment as the tools in the plant were disposed of 
viously. 

The heaviest buying at Cleveland and Detroit js by 
The Ford Motor Co. purchased 
a number of machines and other Detroit car builders 
The Timken Roller Bearing (o., 
Canton, Ohio, bought a half dozen tools and is about 
to close on about that many more. 


automobile companies. 
also placed orders. 


An outstanding 
order in the New England trade covers about $25,000 
worth of broaching machines for the Willys-Morrow 
Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

The good condition is 
active and some dealers report that their business in 
used tools is in volume equal to that in new tools. Used 
equipment is coming on the market almost every week. 
A sale will be held shortly of 200 tools in the plant of 
the Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
the plant having been purchased recently by the Ad- 
vance-Rumely Co. 


demand for used tools in 


in Argentina, to be constructed by a 
which 


700 


cooperative 
growers asked at 
It will production of tons of cane grinding per 
day, and will include a power house, reference No. 35x-b 


Sugal 


association, for bids will be once 


have a 


The Adirondack Power & Light Co., 511 State Street 
Schenectady, N. Y., has plans under way for additions te 
its generating plant at Spier Falls, N. Y., consisting of a 
number of 10,000 hp. units, with transmission equipment 


and power substations, estimated to cost $900,000. 
Samuel Cohen, 45 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
architect, has plans for a six-story automobile service and 
repair building, 100 x 105 ft., for Joseph E. Mantner and 
associates, to cost approximately $250,000 with equipment 
Bids will be asked in March. 
The Remington-Noiseless Typewriter Co., New York, has 


been organized by officials of the Remington Typewriter Co 
374 Broadway, and the Noiseless Typewriter Co., 253 Broad- 
way, to take over the latter corporation and consolidate with 


the noiseless typewriter branch of the Remington company, 
which will continue under its present name. The former 
Noiseless company will be dissolved. Production will be 
continued at the present works of the Noiseless organiza- 


tion at Middletown, Conn., which it is proposed to expand 
The new company will issue preferred stock for $1,250,000 
Dr. C. W. Colby, heretofore president of the Noiseless com- 
pany, will be chairman of the board of the new 
and B. L. Winchell, president of the Remington Typ* 
will act in a like capacity for the Remington 
company. 


corpora- 
tion, 

writer Co., 
Noiseless 


The Provincial Government, Alberta, Calgary, Canada, ! 
perfecting plans for a hydroelectric generating plant on 
site at the Banff National Park, for which application has 
the Dominion Government. The 


9 
been made to complete 


project will provide for a development of 100,000 hp., and Is 
estimated to cost $7,000,000. 
Margon & Glaser, 2806 Third Avenue, New York, aren 


tects, have plans in preparation for a two-story automobile 


service and repair building, 100 x 250 ft., on Brook Avenus 
, m + ‘ sg $200,- 
for J. J. Tully, 689 Courtland Avenue, to cost about $2U 
000 with equipment. 
ry . . ee . te Gtreet. New 
The American Alum Corporation, 55 Liberty Str 
nmis- 


York, has made application to the Federal Power Cor 
sion, Washington, for permission to construct a hydroelec- 
tric power plant on the Gila River, vicinity of Silver ‘ itv. 
N. M., for service at its properties. 
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The Crane Market 


yaa for cranes in the New York district is not par- 
[ ticularly heavy, although there are a few small inquiries 
being quoted on by builders and a few larger ones that have 
een pending for the past two or three weeks. Among pend- 
iwards are the inquiries of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
25 Broadway, New York, and the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
d, 143 Liberty Street, New York. While the Lehigh Valley 
iilroad has closed on its three locomotive cranes, the list 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is still open. <A 30-ton, 
ft. boom, steam-operated locomotive crane for the Great 
Northern Railroad Co., St. Paul, Minn., is still pending. E. H. 
Morford & Co., Moore Building, Charleston, W. Va., are in- 
juiring for a used locomotive crane, 12 to 20 tons capacity, 
nd a stiff-leg derrick, 55 to 65-ft. boom, to handle a clam- 
hell bucket. 
Among recent purchases are: 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., two 10-ton 
rhead traveling cranes, 80 and 100-ft. spans, for its 
Bethlehem plant, from the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co 
\tlantic Coast Line, Wilmington, N. C., a 10-ton, 37-ft 
10-ton, 67-ft. span, 15-ton, 57-ft. span and 25-ton. 57 
span, overhead traveling cranes from an Eastern crane 
builder 


Lehigh Valley Railroad, 143 Liberty Street. New York 
three 30-ton locomotive cranes, with 1%-cu. yd. buckets and 
team hammers, for Jersey City, Sayre N. Y., and Buffalo, 
N. Y., from the Industrial Works 


American Fabricated Steel Co., Philadelphia, two 5-tor 
37-ft. span, 38-motor, overhead traveling cranes from Alfred 
Box & Co. 


‘ 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, for Crescent- 
ville, Pa., a 2-ton, 30-ft. span, 3-motor overhead crane fron 
Alfred Box & Co. 

American Foundry & Machine Co., Hamilton Ohio, a 
ton, 24-ft. span, single I beam crane from the Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, is closing negotiations with the Davis-Daly Copper 
Co. for the purchase of its copper properties in Montana, 
and other assets, for $3,000,000. The new owner plans for 
expansion in the existing works. 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying machinery and other 
equipment will be installed in the addition to be erected by 
the General Baking Co., 251 Nineteenth Street, Brooklyn, 
to cost $95,000, for which plans have been completed. 

The Aden Port Trust, Aden, Arabia, will have plans 
prepared for a municipal electric power plant, to cost in 
excess of $250,000, for which bids will be solicited in the 
near future. Raymond Davis, American Consul, Aden, has 
information regarding the project. 

The South Manchurian Railway Co., Seoul, Korea, has 
preliminary plans for the construction of a hydroelectric 
generating plant on the Yalu River, north of Antung, with 
initial development of 100,000 hp., estimated to cost $800, 
000 with machinery. 

The Nov-E-Line Mfg. Co., Inc., 302 West Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York, manufacturer of metal novelties, jewelry 
ete., has leased an entire floor in the building at 1650 
Broadway for a new plant The present works will be 
removed to the new location. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the three 
story high school addition to be erected at Roselle, N. J 
estimated to cost $300,000, for which bids will be asked in 
March. tasmussen & Wayland, 252 West Forty-sixth 
Street, New York. are architects 

Fire, Jan. 30, destroyed the plant of the Johnson Prod 
ucts Co., Ine., Garfield, N. J., manufacturer of celluloid 
specialties, with loss of about $200,000 including equipment 
it is planned to rebuild. 

The Draton Investment Co., 50 Freeman Street, Newark, 
will commence the construction of a one-story ice-manu 
facturing plant, 100 x 245 ft., at 213 South Eighteenth 
Street, East Orange, N. J., to cost about $80,000. Marshall 
Shoemaker, 15 Central Avenue, Newark, is architect and 
engineer, 

The Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 
N. J., has construction in progress on a one-story foundry, 
100 x 245 ft., for the production of iron and brass castings 
Contracts for certain equipment have been let, including 
four 30-ton and four 10-ton traveling cranes. William 
Lonsdale is general manager. 


Fire, Feb. 1, destroyed a portion of the four-story plant 
of the Florance Brothers Mfg. Co., 31-41 Godwin Street 





Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., four 1-ton single I 
beam cranes from the Shepard Electric Crane &-Hoist Co. 

Byllesby Engineering Co., Chicago, a special 10-ton elec- 
tric crane for the Northern States Power Co. from the Whit- 
ing Corporation. 

United Electric Light & Railway Co., Davenport, Iowa, a 
100-ton, 61-ft. 4% in. span and a 35-ton, 18-ft. span overhead 
cranes from the Whiting Corporation 

Oliver Iron Mining Co., Duluth, Minn., a 15-ton electric 
traveling crane from the Whiting Corporation 

J. L. Mott Iron Works, Trenton, N. J., a 5-ton, 41-ft 
span electric crane from the Whiting Corporation 

Yonkers Builders’ Supply Co., Yonkers, N. Y., a 20-ton 
locomotive crane from the Browning Co 


Diamond Match Co., Chico, Cal., a 25-ton locomotive crane 


from the American Hoist & Derrick Co 


Cleveland Ohio, a 20-ton used 
Philip T. King, 30 Church 


Bay Ridge Cement Co., 
Industrial locomotive crane fron 
Street, New York 

Hart & Crouse Co., Utica, N. Y., a 23-ton, 45-ft. boom, 
ised McMyler locomotive crane from Philip T. King, 30 
Church Street, New York 

Mountain States Power Co Marshfield, Ore., a 30-ton 
electric traveling crane from the Whiting Corporation 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co Harrah, Okla., a 5-ton 
hand-power crane from the Whiting Corporation. 

Duffin Iron Works, Chicago, a 10-ton, 80-ft. span, 4-motor, 
overhead traveling crane from the Milwaukee Electric Crane 
& Mfg. Co 


Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh. a 3-ton, 55-ft. span, 3-motor 
crane from the Northern Engineering Works. 


McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, 7%-ton, 80-ft. span 


crane for Pottstown from the Shaw Electric Co 


Paterson, N. J., manufacturer of sash, doors, etc., with loss 
estimated at $200,000 including machinery It is planned 
to rebuild. 

Plans are being drawn by Henry J. Nurick, 44 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, architect, for a two-story automobile ser- 
vice and repair building, 200 x 200 ft., on New Street, for 
a company whose name will be announced later, estimated 
to cost $125,000, with equipment 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, FER. 4 


ILLIAM D. HAWKINS and David A. Longacre, trus- 
VW tees for the McCambridge, Egnon & Evans Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of power plant, plumbing and railroad 
specialties, have engaged Charles Kriser, president Industrial 
Plants Corporation, 25 Church Street, New York, to liquidate 
all the assets of the company The plant comprises a fully 
equipped brass foundry, brass-finishing shop, machine shop, 
plating and polishing shop, all patterns, jigs, tools and fix- 
tures and a large quantity of raw and finished materials 
There is also a fully equipped power house and two three- 
story buildings 

The Sherwood & Sons Casket Co., City Line, Easton, Pa., 
jlans to rebuild its factor destroved by fire Jan. 25 with a 
loss of $60,000. 

Work will commence on a one-story power house at the 
textile mill of William D. Whitaker, Sedgley and N Streets, 
Philadelphia, in connection with an addition to cost $100,000 
The William Steele & Sons Co., 219 North Broad Street, is 
the general contractor 

The Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co., Bast Pittsburgh, 
has awarded contract to the MeClintic-Marshall Co., Pitts- 
burgh, for an addition to its plant at Essington, to cost 
$150,000 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 810 Dauphin Street, 
Philadelphia, has purchased property at Johnson and Twen- 
tieth Streets as a site for a new car shop and barns, for which 
plans are nearing completion, estimated to cost more than 
$250,000 

Bids will soon be asked by Joseph Kopperman & Sons, 
209 Florist Street, Philadelphia, manufacturers of copper 
and bronze products, for a three-story and basement plant 
at 324-28 New Street, 54 x 85 ft., estimated to cost $27,000. 
H. H. Kline, Bulletin Building, is architect 
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The H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 2417 East York Street, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of textile machinery and parts, 
has acquired the plant of the Greenville Iron Works, Inc., 
Greenville, S. C., and will remodel for a branch works, taking 
mmediate possession. 

Manual-training equipment will be installed in the pro- 
posed two-story high school addition to be erected at Church 

Hazleton, Pa., estimated to cost $690,- 
H00 Lawrie, Green & Co., 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, 


ind Wyoming Streets, 


The Autodex Co., Waynesboro, Pa., recently organized 
vith a capital of $50,000, is planning for the establishment 
of a factory to manufacture patented card-indexing machines 


H. FE. D. Gray and Roy J. D. Hoover, Waynesboro, head the 


The Bethlehem Motors Corporation of New York, Allen 
manufacturer of motor trucks, will dispose of its 


ranch plant at Pottstown, Pa., and consolidate production 


it the Allentown works, with increased facilities in equip 
ment and floor space. Tentative plans are under advisement 
for the construction of a new plant at Allentown. Howard B. 
Hall is president. 

The Reber-Korn Co., Allentown, Pa., has been organized to 
ake over and operate the sheet metal and metal roofing busi- 
Wasser, 219-21 North Lumber 


Street, and plan for extensions and improvements 


ness and works of Thomas R 
Chauncey 
Reber and C. B. Korn are heads 

The Adams Township Electric Co. and the Croyle Town- 
Faux, 
Jahnke, to install And operate power plants and 
districts for which named The companies 
ire represented by Johnson, Gilkyson & Freeman, 1211 Chest 
Philadelphia 


ship Electric Co. are being organized by William J 
und J. V 


systems in the 


nut Street, 

The Pe 
Philadelphia, has 
strong & Latta Co., Sansom Street, for a one-story 
nachine shop at Camden, N. J., 87 x 150 ft., to cost about 


portion of its 


Street Station 


Arm- 


Railroad Co., Broad 
awarded a general contract to the 


1926 


nnsylvania 


$75.000, to replace a repair shops recently 


iestroyed by fire. 

The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, is arranging for a new capital stock issue of 
$10,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for exten- 


sions 


The Mutual Pottery Co., Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of 
sanitary ware, a subsidiary of the Trenton Potteries Co., has 


iwarded a general contract to the James H. Morris Co., 211 


North Montgomery Street, for a one-story addition, to cost 
approximately $300,000 with equipment A 370-ft. tunnel 
<iln will also be constructed. John A. Campbell is president. 





Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Feb. 4 
IDS will be received by the Board of Trustees, Palmyra 
Bw. Y., until Feb 


works, including pumping plant. 


21 for extensions in the municipal water 
Hopkins & Field, 349 Cutler 


Building, Pochester, N. Y., are engineers. Sanford M. Young 
s village clerk 
The Elba Cold Storage Co., 535 East Ferry Street, Buf- 


falo, Frederick Stevenson, 


president, has revised plans for 
ts proposed two-story ice and cold storage plant, 100 x 140 
ft., at Elba, N. Y., to cost $125,000, and is asking bids on a 
general contract C. K. Porter & Sons, 3 West Eagle Street, 
Buffalo, are architects; the 


Industrial Planning Co., 80 West 

Genesee Street, is enginee: 
The Tichener Iron Works 

a 


specialities, has plans for a one-story 


Frederick Street, Binghamton 
manufacturer of ornamental and architectural iron 
addition estimated to 
ost $55,000 with equipment R. Z. Spaulding is president 

Works, 
suffalo, until Feb. 15, for 260 


Bids will be received by the Department of Publi 
Municipal 


Room 5. 


Building, 
b-in., 40 8-in., and 12 16-in. iron body, bronze mounted heavy 


hub end double gate valves 


The Brown Oil Co., P. O. Box No. 12 
N. Y., is planning the construction of a works to cost about 


Bowmansville, 


$60,000 with equipment 

Manual-training equipment will be 
high Avenue Hamburg, 
N. Y which bids will be 
received on revised plans until Feb. 11 KF. A 
250 Delaware Avenue, 


The F. A. Raven Co., suilding, Fort Plain, N. Y 
planning for the installation of machinery in a plant to 


installed in the new 


school to be erected on Pleasant 


estimated to cost $300,000, for 


Spangenberg, 
tuffalo, is architect 


Yerdon 
manufacture radio equipment and parts, including automatic 
screw machine, etc 


The Continental Paper & Bag 


Mills, Inc., Watertown, 
N. Y., with branches at 


Rumford, Me., and other points, is 


disposing of a bond issue of $6,000,000, a portion of the pro- 
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ceeds to be used for extensions. 
East Fortieth Street, New York. 


Executive offices a t } 
The company 


over the Rumford, Me., pulp and paper mills of t) 
national Paper Co., New York. 

Fire Jan. 21 destroyed the plant and equipment t} 

Ait 


Erie Brass & Copper Works, Highteenth and Wa hington 
Streets, Erie, Pa., with a loss of $300,000. 
rebuild. 

Henry & Allen, Auburn, N, Y., are in the market ¢, 
14 combination ball-bearing Gardner disk grinder, belt 
and with complete equipment, including countershaft 


It is plar 1 to 





New England 


Boston, Feb. 4 


¥ the closing days of January and so far this 
month more inquiry and sales for machine tools 
are reported, but business is by no means active 


The Willys-Morrow Co., Elmira, N’. Y., placed $15 
000 worth of broaches and $25,000 worth of broac} 


ing machines and an inquiry for large boring ma 
Middle Western steel mil 
machine tool 


chines comes from a 


One local dealer reports 
cent larger than for any month last 


year, but the trade in general made no such show 


January 
sales 10 per 
ing. New England machine tool builders view 
prospects for business the first half of 1924 as more 
encouraging. Many, however, have heavy stocks 
of standard tools and parts on hand and are doing 
more or less outside work in their foundries. In 
some instances slight reductions in wages of shop 
men have been made. For the first time since be- 
fore the war there is a surplus of machinists in this 
section. 

Small tool business holds up remarkably well, 
January bookings being in excess of those in Decem- 
ber and far ahead of January, 1923. Transmission 
leather belting is in increasing demand, with some 
makers operating at 80 per cent of capacity or 
thereabout. 


Inquiries for 
are small. 


equipment from New England industries 
That of the Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., East Bos- 
ton, the largest, is still open and a representative of that 
company will inspect New York, Philadelphia and New 
Jersey used tool offerings before closing. The Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad inquiry also is open. The Bangor & Aroostook 
tailroad is inquiring for a single shop tool; the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., Quincy, wants a used %-in 
McCabe flanging machine for immediate delivery; a 
Vermont marble cutter is about to close on a large boring 
A Beverly, Mass., machinery maker 
a Somer- 


or % in. 


mill and a 36-in. shaper. 
has purchased two new shapers for replacements ; 
ville, Mass., jewelry manufacturer, a new shaper; a consult- 
ing engineer of Boston took a high priced lathe, while hori- 
zontal boring machines, power presses, various sized lathes, 
upright drills, high speed hammers and miscellaneous tools, 
practically all placed with Massachusetts 
manufacturers 


new, have been 

Sketches are being made for a two-story, 90 x 150 ft. 
machine shop at Peabody, Mass., owner’s name withheld 
Smith & Walker, 80 Boylston Street, Boston, are the archi- 
tects 

Contract has been awarded by the Mack Motor Truck 
Co., 185 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., for 4 
two-story, 150 x 160 ft., sales and service unit with a wing 


33 x 160 ft. at North Beacon and Arthur Streets, Brighton, 


Boston 

Bids have closed on a proposed generator house exten 

gristol & Plainville Electric Co., Bristol, Conn 

Tenney & Co., 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
engineers, 

Albert Kahn, Marquette 
paring plans for a one-story and basement assembling 
for the Ford Motor Co. at Cambridge, Mass. 


sion for the 
Charles H. 
ure the 


1000 Building, Detroit, is pre- 


plant 


Foundations are practically completed for a two-story, 
100 x 300 ft., sales and service station on Fairfield Avenue, 
for Arthur L. Clark, Inc., 1710 Main Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Fletcher & Thompson, 542 Fairfield Avenue, Bridge- 
port, are the architects, 


Fire last week destroyed the pattern and machine shops 
and storage units of L. H. Goodnow, Crocker Street Fitch- 
burg, Mass., foundry at an estimated loss of $35,000. Re- 
building will begin as soon as possible. 

The New England Iron Works, Summer Street Exten- 
sion, Boston, has awarded a contract to Thomas Mulcare, 


1 Exeter Park, Cambridge, for an addition to. its plant, 
with improvements in present works, 130 x 180 ft. 
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nion stand, of unusually heavy 


iximum temperature rise of 50 deg. centigrade (90 deg. 


Double Unit Reversing Direct-Current 
ersing Skelp Mill of the 


Youngstown Sheet 


ries E. Lowell, Whitman, 


th 
l¢ 


Boston Last Co., 


formed the Boston Electric 


ich 


inager 


The 


for 
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Mr 


H. 


shares of stock, 
the manufacture of 
Fred Drew, Brockton 


connection with 


no 


the 


par 


1 
ele 


Motor Was Built by the General Electric Co., to Drive a 30-In. Re- 


& Tube Cr 


construction, 1s, contrary 


outside in 


Mass., formerly identified 


South Avenue, an 


1 


associates 


Heating Co., with capital 
value, to operate a local 


ctric appliances for shoe 


purchase of the 
will not be interested 


B 


Last Co., heretofore men- 


oston Last 


in the new company, of 
Lowell is president and Donald B. Heath genera! 


L. Goodnow Foundry Co., Fitchburg 
entative plans for rebuilding the portion of its foundry and 


$40,000 including equipment. 


Fire, 


Feb. 1, destroyes 


. 2 


manufacturing plant of the 
with loss estimated 


c 


ing and other machinery. 


ynn., 


The 


I 


ng 


plant at Somerset, Mass., comprising a 


at 


Montaup Electric Co., 


97 


by fire, Jan. 27, with loss 


Mass., has 


estimated 


portion of the brake lining 
Russell Mfg. Co., 
$100,000 including 


Middletown 
mechanica 


It is planned to rebuild 


Inc., Fall River, Mass., is com 
plans for its proposed steam-operated electric gener 


a 


one-story tur 


department, 135 x 165 ft.; steam boiler department 
x 165 ft., with electric power section adjoining, 30 x 
ft and office building, 26 x 60 ft. It will cost about 
50,000 including machinery. Stone & Webster, Inc., 147 


t 


N 


ers 


Street, Boston, is engineer 


lé 


The 
d 


ot 


lit 
Lit 


and contractor 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
hington, will take bic 
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artment 


nment ¢ 
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ErTress ¢ 


I'he 
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property 


i 


for the Portsmou 


is until 


th, 


N 


Feb. 19 for 


D 


epartment 
24 electric 


H., Navy Yard, schedule 


ate Highway Department, Hartford, 
a steam power plant at 
Portland, Conn., 


es 


with 


Negotiations are 
and the State Board of Education for 
f a trade school ¢ 


‘uction in automobile 


and 


its ¢ 


in p 


coal-handling 


( 


automobile and 


yonn., will 
equipment 


and storage 


rogress between the De- 


the estab- 


it the Portland buildings for 
tractor parts production, re- 


Frederick J, Trinder, S 


is in charge. 





tate director « 


Detroit 


have been filed 


by 


the 


Clark Avenue, Detroit, f 
to cost $235,000 and $225,000, respectively A re- 


building will also 
ma pattern-making 


Detroit De Luxe ¢ 


for 
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se ¢ 


the installation 
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in the power plant and system. 
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DETROIT, Feb. 4 


Cadillac Motor Car Co 


‘onstructed 
p. 


Ww 


for two one-story foundry 


fork is ir 


Lincoln Avenue, Detroit 


& Management 
Broadway, New York, is concluding negotiations for the 
f the Boyne River 


Pow 


this 


er Co., Boyne 


section, and 


grinder 


( 


and othe 


orporation, 


‘ity, Mich 


will be merged with other utility interests of 


extensions 


& R. Collins Trucking Co., 804 Hoffman Building, 


taking bids for 


a 


one 


and two-story 


automobile 


) 


Youngstown, Ohio. It is of 4000 hp., designed for a 
Fahr.) and for operation at from 80 to 135 r.p.m. The 
to general practice, in the motor room rather than 
mill room 


service and repair shop, 60 x 115 ft., estimated to cost 
$50,000 Arthur Des Rosiers, 620 McKerchey Building, is 
engineer 


The Unique Brass Co., Jefferson Street, near Morrell 
Street, Detroit, has awarded a general contract to the 
Everett-Hunter Co., Book Building, for a one and two- 
story addition, estimated to cost $50,000. 


The Bassick Mfg. Co., 361 West Superior Street, Chicago, 
manufacturer of lubricating devices and materials for au 
tomobiles has acquired a controlling interest in E. S. Evans 
& Co., Dime Bank Building, Detroit, manufacturer of load- 
ing devices, and plans for expansion E. W Zassick will 
be chairman of the board, and E. S. Evans, president and 
general manager. 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying machinery, etc., will 
be installed in the two-story plant, 60 x 120 ft., to be 
erected by the Consolidated Bakery, 2124 MeClellan Avenue, 
Detroit, at Amity Street and McClellan Avenue, estimated 
to cost $50,000 P. R. Pereira, Lincoln Building, is archi- 
tect B. Alexander is manager. 


The Lake Superior District Power Co., Ironwood, Mich., 
has acquired the electric generating plant of M. A. Hanna 
& Co., at Wakefield, Mich., heretofore operated under lease 
The plant has a present rating of 1200 kw. and extensions 
are planned, with additional equipment 


The John W. Ladd Co., 2016 West Lafayette Street, 
Detroit, manufacturer of dairy machinery, is having plans 
drawn for an addition on West Jefferson Street Esselstyn 
& Murphy, 810 Marquette Building, are engineers 


St. Louis 
Sr. Louis, Fes. 4 
RELIMINARY plans are being considered by the Todd 
Pz. mountable Rim Mfe. & Sales Co., Windsor Place, 
Moberly, Mo., J. W. Lynch, head, for a two-story plant, 30 x 
100 ft., to manufacture metal rims, estimated to cost $80,000 
with equipment. 


A. F. Seested, 3271 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo., will 
commence the construction of a three-story automobile ser- 


vice and repair building, 65 x 250 ft., on Twenty-fourth 
Street, estimated to cost $125,000 with equipment a. &, 
3raecklein, Federal Reserve Life Insurance Building, Kansas 
City, Kan., is architect. 

The Grand River Hydro Electric Co Wagoner, Okla., 
will commence the construction of a power dam and hydro- 
electric generating plant on the Grand River, estimated to 
cost $500,000 with equipment 

The City Council, Fredonia, Kan., has plans for the con- 
struction of a municipal electric power plant and system, and 
for the electrification of the waterworks, estimated to cost 
$150,000, for which bonds have been voted. Arthur L. Mul- 
lergren, Gates Building, Kansas City, Mo., is engineer. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high school to be erected at Albany, 
Mo.. estimated to cost $110,000, for which bids have been 
asked on a general contract H. D. Pampel, 702 Finance 
Zuilding, Kansas City, Mo., is architect. 


The Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Kan., 
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: ’ oY * a in “ . 
ei ‘ 1} is inquiring for a 1014 or 12% ft. pneumatic riveter for driving One No. 2 J. N. La Pointe broaching 
: u . } . or equivalent. 
os I oa E ver One Victor No. 2, or equivalent, belt-d: 
’ ; ‘ W. A. Sorg, care of the Chamber of Commerce, Okmulgee, facing machine, capacity % to 3 in. 
; d Okla., has tentative plans under way for the construction of One hydraulic hand power bushing pres 
td four-atory lar : sfactut . nzoline engines One 24-in. x 14-ft. selective type hea 
: : four-story plant to anufacture gas and gasolil engines ' : ; . 
i , ee oe , duty motor-driven engine lathe 
Pees } and parts, estimated to cost $55,000 One 24-in. x 16-ft. tool room lathe, moto 
ue. 8245 | The Dean Kubber Co., 561 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, — 4%4-in. motor-driven full automat 
‘ t e 
N has awarded a generé ‘ontract to the Bickel Co., A. & - : ; > , 
( { is awar ge al contract the _ ‘ ’ One 48-in. x 16-ft. triple geared heavy-duty 
R. Building, for its two-story and basement plant, 100 x 100 driven lathe 
ft., estimated to cost $80,000, for the manufacture of rubber Two hot saw and tube expanding m 
: and her products. W. J. Dean is president belt-driven, one with capacity up to 3-in., th: 
a ee ‘ for 314- to 5\-in. tubes. 
« Manual training equipment will be installed in the high 
s be er d at Spir Okla... estimated to cost $100.,- Chicago, Milwaukee € St. Paul List 
000, for which foundations will be laid at once. Klingen- (used or rebuilt equipment desired) 
s! Haralson & Nelsor For Smith, Ark 4 architects One 24-in. x 10-ft. belt-driven engine lat} 
: 14} 1 One 24- 6-f It. ive rine the 
Board of Improvement, Altheimer, Ark., plans thé ne 24 in. x 16-ft. belt-driven engine la 
: “a ; One 24-in. x 8-ft. handy tool-room lathe. 
nstallation of electrically operated pumping machinery Ir : 
eee , on 7 ae a drive 
wit waterworks x] s é ited to COs One 24-in. x 12-ft. motor-driven engine 
g One 24-in. x 10-ft. motor-driven engine }: 
: : ~ ie One 42-in. x 16-ft. belt-driven engine lath: 
I I ] W S ph, Me will insta . e Bee Sides : 
, ss One No. 2A Warner & Swasey motor-driy 
mping a ner nd auxillary equiy ret lathe. 
r nnection with pr sed exter I n the municipal One 2 x 24-in. Jones & Lamson moto: 
waterworks, to cost $f W. K. Seitz is engineer ir turret lathe 
; One 3 x 36-in. Warner & Swasey turret 
Four belt-driven 32-in. crank shapers 
\ -_— o | ( oO hae tent Two motor-driven 32-in, crank shapers 
\ refinery t t $9 Two motor-driven 44-in. boring mills 
One 36-in. motor-driven Bullard vertical t 
the 
One 42-in. motor-driven Bullard vertical 
athe 
Chicago One 26-in. motor-driven crank planer 
7 Ce Six belt-driven 42-in. heavy duty vertical 
1TCA F< presses : 
One belt-driven 44-in. heavy duty vertical dr 
LOSPECTIVE buying the feature press 
Deets o_o Fe has put out ad- One belt-driven 36-in. vertical drill press 
: Two motor-driven 5-ft. radial drills 
} ’ 1 inonir e for 29 Y nes making total . . . . 
: . — for 33 machin Making & vwotal One motor-driven 6-ft. radial drill. 
; f 52 on which it has thus far asked for prices, in- Two motor-driven heavy duty 4-spindle dr 
' ¢ the 19 publisl ize 401 of our issue presses with 8-ft. beds. 
; m Two motor-driven 36-in. double-end punches and 
tit ' Jan. 31 The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ae , I : 
‘ ; ; shears 
8 is a list of 44 machines connection with One motor-driven 36-in. single-end punch and 
has asked for prices on used or rebuilt shear. 
t wih bh] One %-in. belt-driven McCabe flanger 
: ju m henever possible 4 
’ ae , One 1500-Ib. steam hammer 
; The most important development in the indus- Two 1100-lb. steam hammers. 
! t | field was the purchase of the Mitchell Motors One 8-ft. power shear. 
’ 4 . One 10-ft. cornice brake 
' ( plant at Racine by the Nash Motors Co Only en t Cae a 7 : 
One 36-in. Morton draw cut shaper 
he buildings were bought, all of the equipment One power hack saw. 
ng been disposed of previously. No announce The National Brake & Electric Co., Milwaukeé 
has yet been made as to what department of closed for a 4-ft. radial drill and a milling machin 
, Nash organization will be housed in the Racine Jenkins Machine Co., Sheboygan, Wis., has ordered a 36 
s, but it is apparent that much new equipment x 36-in. x 12-ft. planer with four heads. 
ist be bought The A. C. Smith Corporation The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, IIl., has booked t 
Milwaukee, is reported to have purchased a few following orders for foundry equipment: 2 24 x 36-in. tur 
hinge nd is likely to close against its entire bling barrels for the Ypsilanti Foundry, Ypsilanti, Mich 
’ ; - § nding list within the next few weeks Current 1 No. 7 cupola for the J. L. Mott Iron Works, Trenton, N 
es of machine tools have been largely confined to The Peters Machinery Co., 231 West [Illinois Street 
ngle machines. Local merchants are figuring or Chicago, is having plans prepared by C. A. Eckstron 
ich business, but prospective buyers re eloy North LaSalle Street, for a one-story factory, 91 x 144 1 
y lers at 4700 West Ravenswood Avenue, to cost $40,000 
The Gustafson & Sedl Mfg. Co., 1637-47 Lowell Avenue 
A ddlitic to Santa Fe List Chicago, has had plans drawn by C. E. Frazier, 30 Nort! 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, for a one-story factory, !-9 * 
One Marve Ni ¢, or equivalent, draw cut has 125 ft., to cost $40,000. 
w wit na pn ft 6 x 6 ir si 
: " » ? “ o« ‘ 2 wn Cr 
One Draper, or equivalent, single pneumatic flue The Vaughan Novelty Co., 3211-21 Carroll Avenut 
N ling machine for superheate tubes 2 to 5% ir ago, has awarded a contract for a one-story plant, 75 % 
sive 50 ft., to cost $7,000 
One belt-driven swedging machine for swedgins 
‘ . . o€ . . ; manu 
erds of locomotive flues after welding, capacity The Simplex Mfg. Co., 629 Cass Street, Joliet, Ill., m% 
to 51 n. inclusive facturer of stoves, furnaces and boilers, has increased 
O Niles motor-driv locomotive axle journa capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. The company a 
eee organized about five months ago and specializes In Ur 
One 4000-lb. double frame steam hammer : : . The nresident 
One Foote-Burt No. 17, or equivalent, tw manufacture of oil burners for furnaces. om oe 
pindle independent feed motor-driven drill Frank Streich and the secretary, Howard P. Gleissn« 
One otor-drive nomen oan antiivalant 94 i . ‘ ultry feed 
- ¥ or-driven Barnes, or juivaler o% The Ball-Stewart Co., manufacturer of poultry 
sensitive dril “13 re s pu t 
One Baker Brothers No. 417. or equivalent and cold storage equipment, Clinton, Iowa, has pul Z 
motor-criven heavy duty vertical drill property between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Avenues : 
Five garnes, or equivalent, motor-driven 26-ir site for a new plant. 
' ip! sensitive drills _ ‘ . . ; n 7 est. Til, re 
vo 6-ft. An ; 1 ' vival ¢ : The Elmhurst Steel & Stamping Co., Elmhur Il 
“wo ) 4 © Cant 0 eq l Lient riple p rp aé : - - £4, 5 ™ W 1 d a 
: motor-driven radial drills with gear box driv cently incorporated with $100,000 capital _ > ameatat> 
: One motor-driven 7-ft. triple-geared fu un general line of metal stamping work and will also manu 
ersal radial drill, with alternates on 5 and 6-ft ture tools, dies and jigs. It is likewise equipped =I 
? hine ing alen O ila "s . c : . Ty — lant x 
and a on plain radial dr welding, japanning, euameling, etc., and has a pia 
one motor-driven 30-in upright r llir wna . ; 7 fs any &« eas 
: iat Seating ° iprigt rilling and ft., which is completely equipped. The compan) 
Pp] 2 lacnin ; . oO MT > 
jncete | One No. 3 Brown & Sharpe, or equivalent, 12 x partnership which was formed about a year 4&6 H. G 
i ; : :O0-in. universal belt-driven grinder are President, H. P. Steinbrenner; vice-presic' 
1 ' One Yankee Style WJF, or equivalent, dr Steinbrenner; and secretary-treasurer, J. L. Stewa! 
. : grinder, capacity 4 to 314 it . : “ a Stnoet Chicag 
t : ; One 36-in. x 16-ft. heavy duty motor-driver The Metal Tube Mfg. Co., 723-5 Fulton St! 
' baeet 2 triple-geared lathe recently incorporated with $15,000 capital sto« k, a s 
Four 20-in. x 8-ft. motor-driven heavy dut cessor of the Metal Tube & Specialties Co., 1 
: : Sere Bean eee brass, copper and steel tubing, particularly [01 
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es, and makes automobile radiator machinery, special 

ery, dies and tools. The plant is equipped and the 
rs are: President, Charles F. Spery; treasurer 
‘uehl, and secretary, Joseph H. Spery. 

Perfection Timing Gear Co., 213 North Morgan Street, 
go, recently incorporated with $40,000 capital stock, 
eased a plant and manufactures silent timing gears 
silent industrial gears. The company has been a going 

n for some time, although it had not been incorpo- 
|. Officers are: President, David H. Daskal; secretary, 
ge H,. Daskal, and treasurer, David Davis. 


, Ernest 


Electric Apparatus Co., 127 South Green Street, 
igo, has leased a four-story and basement factory con- 
ng 37,500 sq. ft. of floor space, at the southwest corner 
Halsted and Superior Streets. The owner will expend 
00 remodeling the structure. The electric company will 
ipy the first three floors and the two top floors will be 
eT 
[The Common Council, Willmar, Minn., has authorized 

for a municipal electric power plant, estimated to cost 

0,000, and will take bids at an early date. Toltz, 
King & Day, Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn., are en- 

The Minnehaha Welding & Machine Co., 3750 Minnehaha 
(Avenue, Minneapolis, has tentative plans for a two-story ad- 

ion, 40 x 150 ft., to be used primarily as a machine shop, 

mated to cost $40,000. KE. M. Brass is one of the heads 
the company. 

The Cutler-Proctor Stove Co., Peoria, Ill., will commence 
the erection of a four-story addition on North Water Street, 
150 x 200 ft., estimated to cost $150,000, including equipment 

will replace the portion of the plant recently destroyed 

hre, 

The Greenfield Light & Power Co., Greenfield, Iowa, is 
onsidering the construction of a one-story addition to its 

im-operated electric power plant, estimated to cost $50,000. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 4 


ACHINE tool manufacturers are encouraged 
M with the number of orders booked during 
January. The month started off exceptionally well 
for the first week or two, but later a falling off 
was noted. During the last week, however, buying 
was resumed in lots of one and two tools. The 
General Electric Co. bought for its West Phila- 
celphia plant, placing orders for radials, drill- 
ing machines and milling machines. The Buick 
Motor Car Co, also was a purchaser, a local manu- 
facturer having received an order for five crank- 
shaft lathes. The Ford Motor Co. bought a planer 
Railroad buying was con- 
fined to single tools for filling in purposes. Gen- 


and a special machine 


eral industrial buying continues the feature and in- 
dications point to a large volume of orders, with in- 
quiries in good number. 


The Norfolk & Western Railroad will build a machine 
hop, pipe shop and tin shop at Portsmouth, Ohio, and has 
isked for bids on a one-story steel frame structure. A 

t of tools is expected to be issued shortly. 


The Merkel Brothers Co., Cincinnati, wholesale plumb- 


ig Supplies, will shortly award contract for a new building 
to house its business. A large pipe shop will be built, in 
which an electric traveling crane and pipe cutting equip 
nent will be installed. 

The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railways Co., Louis- 
ille, Ky., is planning the installation of additional machine 
1 equipment in its shop. 

The Wabash Portland Cement Co., Detroit, has pur- 

sed property in Greene Co., near Xenia, Ohio, and it is 
iid will shortly commence the erection of a plant. 

Ground has been broken at Old Hickory, Nashville, 
enn., for a $1,000,000 plant for the Old Hickory Paper 

recently organized with John I. Beggs of Milwaukee, 

ident. Bids are being taken for the general construction 

{ steel work. Most of the machinery orders have been 
iced 


The Clinch-Locust Garage Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has 
varded contract for the construction of a 100 x 250 ft 
rage and service station on Locust Avenue, estimated to 

$75,000. Machine shop and conveying equipment will 
installed. 


Electric pumping machinery and other equipment will be 
juired for the additions contemplated at the waterworks 
{ system at Lewisburg, Tenn., estimated to cost $150,000, 
which the Common Council is in charge. 
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Electrical pumping and auxiliary equipment will be pur- 
chased and installed in new waterworks to be constructed 
at Coal Creek, Tenn., estimated to cost $30,000. The City 
Council is in charge. 

O. W. Thomas, Nashville, Tenn., will commence the 
erection of a garage and service station at Eighth and 
Wedgewood Avenues, Nashville, and will install machinery 
and transmission and conveying equipment 

The United States Engineer’s Office, Cincinnati, will take 
bids until Feb. 11 for one watertube boiler, circular 2444. 

The Fostoria Ice & Coal Co., Fostoria, Ohio, has pre- 
liminary plans for a new artificial ice-manufacturing plant 
at Findlay, Ohio, estimated to cost $55,000. K. B. Clore is 
in charge 

Edward Gunn and Frank Bell, Springfield, Tenn., are 
formulating plans for the organization of a company to 
construct and operate a power plant on the Red River, 
near Keysburg, Tenn., estimated to cost $100,000. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the pro- 
posed high school to be constructed at Frankfort, Ky., to 
cost about $150,000, for which a site has just been pur- 
chased at Shelby and Fourth Streets Frankel & Curtis, 
Lexington, Ky., are architects, 

The Tennessee Enameling Co., Charl Park, Nashville, 
Tenn., has awarded a general contract to G. B. Howard & 
Co., Fourth Avenue, North, for a one-story plant, 100 x 
180 ft., at Park Avenue and Forty-first Street, to cost 
$65,000. It will replace a works recently destroyed by 
fire. M. H. Wright is president 

The Mills Equipment Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., machinery 
dealer, has inquiries out for a high-lift steam shovel, 
mounted on crawlers. 

The Common Council, Morganfield, Ky., plans the in- 
stallation of electric-operated pumping machinery in con- 
nection with extensions in the municipal waterworks, esti- 
mated to cost $120,000. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story high school to be erected at Dayton, Ky., estimated 
to cost $115,000, for which plans are being drawn by C. C 
and E. A. Weber, Ingalls fuilding, Cincinnati, architects. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 4. 


ACHINE tool business continues fairly active 
M and January sales as a whole were satis- 
factory. Considerable inquiry is pending and man- 
ufacturers as a rule look for fully as much busi- 
ness in February as during last month. There is 
a good demand for automatic screw machines in 
small lots and some round lots are in prospect 
Turret lathes continue to move well although or- 
ders are mostly for single machines. One local 
manufacturer of drilling machinery is sold up for 
about four months and reports that January sales 
equal production with full operation. 

The machine tool demand is fairly well scat- 
tered, although the heaviest buying is by the au- 
tomotive industry. Some additional business was 
placed during the week by the Ford Motor Co. and 
by other Detroit car builders. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, purchased six lathes and is 
in the market for about a half-dozen additional 
machines. Several orders for gear grinding ma- 
chines have come recently from Germany. 

The demand for good used machinery is active. About 
200 machines in the plant of the Aultman & Taylor Ma- 
chinery Co., Mansfield, Ohio, whose business was recently 
sold to the Advance-Rumely Co., are being placed on the 
market. 

Electrical equipment is selling well. Several inquiries are 
pending for large power units, including one from the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. for a 10,000 kw. unit to take care of ad- 
ditional power requirements at its Cleveland steel plant. 

Inquiry for locomotive cranes is active. Three or four 
railroads now have inquiries out aggregating over 20 loco- 
motive cranes. An inquiry is also pending from a steel 
company for a large ore handling bridge. 

The C. & G. Cooper Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, will build a 
60 x 100 ft. factory extension for assembling engines. It 
will be provided with a heavy crane run-way and two 10-ton 
electric traveling cranes will be installed. Contract for 
the building has been placed with the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland. 

The F. A. Coleman Co., Cleveland, has taken the order 
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electric rolling drawer 
Toledo, Ohio 
Columbus Road, Cleve 
erection of a foundry on New 
tracks of the Newburgh and South 
plans have not yet 


for a car type mold oven and two 


ovens for the Industrial Steel Castings Co., 

The Bowler 
land, contemplates the 
burgh Street along the 
Shore Definite 


Foundry Co 1688 


new 


Railroad 
The H. K 


been prepared 


Ferguson Co., Cleveland, has taken a con 


tract for a foundry building, 62 x 195 ft. for the Wickham 
Piano Plate Co., Springfield, Ohio 

The city of Conneaut, Ohio, is having plans prepared 
for a $100,000 filtration plant Burgess and Niple, 223 
East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, are the engineers 

The city of Ashtabula, Ohio, will close bids about Feb 
15 for a sewage treatment plant Cc. R. Stanhope, City 
Hall Ashtabula is the engineer 

The Board of County Commissioners of Summit County, 
Akron, Ohio, will take bids about March 1 for a pumping 
statio neluding a duplex electric pump with capacity of 
500 gal. per min. and for water mains and 2000 hydrants 


Barstow & MeCurty Ohio Building Akron, are the en- 


gineers 

The National Ice Co 
bus, Ohio, has 
facturing 


Fifth and Naghton Streets 
plans for a 
plant at 


Colum 
completed one-story ice 


Michigan 


manu 


and refrigerating Avenue and 


Cherry Street, Toledo, Ohio, to cost approximately $250,000 
with equipment George Bright, 1¢ Marquette Building 
Detroit s mechanical engineer George H Kittredge 


president 


Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, FER. 4 
Bloomfield, Ind is 


HE Faucett-Van Meter Chair Co., 
perfecting plans for rebuilding the portion of its 
t 


plant 


recently destroyed by fire The new factory is estimated to 
cost $100,000 with machinery 

The Haywood Motor Sales Co sloomfield Ind ha 
preliminary plans for a one and two-story service and re 


pair building, 100 x 135 ft., and will take bids in the near 
future 

The A. L. Maxville Co., Second and Vine Streets, Evans 
ville, Ind., operating an automobile service and repair works 
will commence the erection of a three-story addition, 50 x 
150 ft., estimated to cost $50,000, exclusive of equipment 


The Showers Brothers Furnitures ek 
appropriation of 
permission to close a 


One-half of the 


Bloomington, Ind 
has arranged an $1,000,000 for extensions 
and has asked 


allow the 


number of streets to 
fund will be 


expansion used for 


a steam-operated electric 


power plant and the other half 
for a new chair manufacturing plant. It is expected to 
complete both structures during the summer 


The Standard Oil Co 


of Indiana, Indianapolis, is 
installation of a number of 
it Whiting, Ind 


plar 
ning for the 


tools at its shops 


including radial drills, drill presses, planer 
etc 
The Southern Railway Co., Southern Railway Building 
Cincinnati, is planning the construction of a one-story plan- 
ing mill and woodworking plant at Princeton, Ind., 85 x 250 
ft to cost about $70,000 The engineering department is 
in charge 
The Indiana Electric Corporation, Indianapolis, has plans 
for the following extensions: addition to power substation 
Wabash River, to cost $592,000 with equipment; Addition 


to power substation at 
indoor 


Indianapolis, $375,000: extensions in 


and outdoor distributing 


$811,000 


substations, Indianapolis 


with equipment, 


The Baur Tack Co. and the Baur Bale Tie C’o., Indiana 
polis, recently incorporated and under joint management 
will purchase equipment as follows 2 staple machines, 6 
wire tack machines, 3 capping machines and 20 Perkins 


tack machines 


be purchased 


Later on about 80 Perkins machines will 


Oscar Baur is president 
The plant of the National Fireproofing Co., 
was destroyed by fire Jan. 25, with a 


planned to rebuild. 


Hobart Ind 


loss of $75,000. It is 


Electrical 


pumping machinery and other equipment will 
be required in the new sewer system and disposal plant 
contemplated at Winona Lake, Ind Stanley Palmer, Fort 


Wayne, Ind., is the engineer in charge. 


The Chandler Sales & Service Co. has been incorporated 


at South Bend, Ind., and plans the installation of garage 
and service station equipment, including press, drill. rebor 
ing machine, etc. R. M. Schimmel, 343 Lincoln Wav. is the 
head of the company. 

The Dudlo Mfg. Co., manufacturer of automobile 


coils 


radio apparatus, etc., Ft 
on a 
ment, 


Wayne, Ind. has work 
and will install 
enameling and winding 


under way 
new 
machines 


two-story addition some equip- 


including 


Manual training and vocational equipment will be in- 
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stalled in the new school to be erected at Pilai 
Washington, Ind., estimated to cost $65,000, f 
Board of School Trustees is in charge. 

Manual training and vocational equipment 
stalled in the new high and elementary school to 
in Warren Township, St. Joseph, Ind. Elmer 
school trustee Warren Township is in charge. 


Printing woodworking machinery and 
shop equipment will be installed in the new buildi: 
construction and contemplated at the Indiana Stat: 
Pendleton, Ind Additions are estimated to < 


000 for which Herbert Foltz, 

Fire, Feb. 1, damaged the manufacturing plant 
Adams & Co., 217 South Belmont Avenue, Ind 
manufacturer of road building machinery, with a 
more $100,000. A new plant will be con 


presses, 


tory, 
Indianapolis, is the 


mated as than 


structed at 
The 


once. 


Indianapolis Heat & Light Co., Indianapolis 


planning extensions and power development work for 

year which will total approximately $1,500,000. A 19.006 
kw. generator will be installed at the Kentucky avenu 
station and high pressure boilers at both the Kentucky 


and the Mill 
later a 


Street 


stations. 
Perry 


Other plans will hb 
is president of the company 


Avenue 


announced 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Feb. 4 


HE first month of the 
in point of 


notwithstanding 


new year was dul! 


tool sales in this district 
that the 


the heaviest in several years. 


machine 
volume of inquiry was 
Inquiry still is activ 
and is of such an encouraging character that the 
hopeful future. Wood 


brisk demand lately 


trade still is about the 


working tools have been in 


Prices are firm and the maker of one line of 


high grade drills has in the past week announced 


an advance of 5 per cent. 


The crane market has been somewhat quiete! 
during the week. Much business is pending, but 
there has been a decrease in the number of new 


inquiries. 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has awarded contract 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh for a new con- 
crete and steel coal breaker plant at Lansford, Pa., estimated 
$1,000,000. Considerable coal handling machinery 
and transmission and conveying equipment will be installed 
Samuel D. Warriner is president of the company. 

The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., machinery 
dealers, are in the market for an engine lathe, 20 in. x 20 ft 
with quick change gears and taper attachment, motor drive! 
or single belt drive; for a tire press for truck tires, about 
an armature for a d.c. generator, Allis 
type, 27% kw., 240-250 volts, 1200 r.p.m.; an 
electric welder, three-phase, 220 volts; and for one hydrauli 
wheel press, capacity 200 tons or larger. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
junior high school to be erected on Sheridan Avenue, Johns 
Pa., estimated to $450,000, for which bids w I 
soon be contract. J. E. Adams, Nemo 


to cost 


‘50 tons capacity: 
Chalmers 


town, cost 
asked on a general 
Building, is architect. 

The Buffalo Slag Co., Ellicott Square, 
quired property near DuBois, Pa., for the 
new plant for the production of crushed and screened blast 
furnace slag. A power house is planned. It is proposed 
to commence work early in April. 

The Virginian Rubber Co., Highlawn, Charleston, W Va 
is planning to take machinery bids early in April for its 
proposed plant, to replace a mill recently destroyed by fire 
with approximating $400,000. All details will be 
handled by G. C. Hedrick, Beckley, W. Va., president and 
general manager 


The Dauser Mfg. & Supply Co., Weston, W. V4. manu- 
facturer of oil well moldings, ete. D8* 
tentative plans for a one-story estimated to cost 
$50,000 with machinery. 

The National Metal Molding Co., Fulton Building, Pitts 
burgh, manufacturer of electrical equipment, etc., has ter 
tative plans for a one-story addition to its plant at Ambridg' 
Pa., 130 x 400 ft. It is proposed to build on a day-labot 
basis, 

The Monarch Coal Co., Bluefield, W. Va., 
ganized with a capital of $400,000 to take over the 
of the New Pocahontas Coal Co., McDowell County 
has tentative plans for the installation of electric 
and other equipment at the mines. J. Elwood Jones a 
of the heads of the company, which will be affiliatec with t 
Pocahontas Fuel Co. 

The Keystone Power Corporation, Ridgway, 


Buffalo, has ac 
erection of 


loss 


stove 
addition, 


equipment, 


recently or- 
properties 
w. Va 
powe! 
is one 


Pa., is dis- 
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posing of a bond issue of $600,000, a portion of the proceeds 
» be used for extensions in plant and: system?" Ji’ "George 
Kaelber is president. 
The National Window Glass Mfg. Co., 
care of the Huntington Chamber of Commerce, has 
juired a building for the establishment of a plant to 
inufacture hand-blown glassware, to give employment to 
ibout 300. T. J. Hennesy is general manager. 
The Virginian Power Co., Charleston, W. Va., is 
sing of a bond issue of $5,000,000, a portion of the proceeds 
be used for the purchase of electric properties at 
mouth, Ohio, for light and power service, and for 
<tensions and additional equipment. R. E. 


Huntington, W. 


dis- 


Ports- 
proposed 
Burger is vice- 
esident. 


i 


Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Feb. 4. 
NQUIRY is increasing steadily in the machine- 
] tool trade, with still largely of a 


routine character and confined principally to single 


purchases 
items. Some fair-sized lots are in the foreground, 


one of largest prospective that 
which the Nash Motors Co. will make to equip the 
former plant of the Mitchell Motors Co. at Racine, 


Wis., which it has acquired. 


purchases being 


Practically all of the 
machinery was disposed of by the Mitchell trustee 
before the buildings and real estate were offered as 
a separate parcel. 


Employment in the metal trades group in Mil- 
waukee county has advanced throughout January 
and the number at work exceeds that on either 
Dec. 1 and Nov. 1, 1923. 
The Northern Conveyor & Mfg. Co., 3204 Auer Avenue, 
Milwaukee, has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000 and contemplates the extension of plant and ca- 


pacity early in the spring. J. B. Whitnall 


The Village Board of Athens, Marathon County, Wis 
will take bids shortly after March 1 for the construction 
of a 50,000-gal. steel tank mounted on a 100-ft. steel tower, 
for its new municipal waterworks system. 


The Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis., 
fabricating shop, boiler works and general machine shop 
has acquired a site and will soon select an architect to 
design a new brick and steel shop group estimated to cost 
about $125,000 complete. The present works at 202 North 
Water Street, have been outgrown. 

The Nash Motor Co., Kenosha and Milwaukee, was the 
successful bidder at $405,000 for the real estate and build- 
ings of the defunct Mitchell Motors Co. at Racine, Wis., at 
the trustee’s sale Jan. 28. The property consists of 30 acres, 
modern concrete buildings with 630,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
ind a three-story office building. The appraised value is $1,- 
113,000. Nash engineers are making a survey, pending the 
completion of which the new owner will withhold official 
innouncement of prospective use of the plant, although it 
is intimated by Charles W. Nash, president and general 
manager, that the intention is to re-equip the shops im- 
mediately for quantity production of automobiles. As the 
trustee previously disposed of virtually all machinery, tools 
and other equipment at public and private sales, it means 
that the Nash company will purchase a large list of new 
equipment. 


is president 


conducting a 


The Hupp Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., which entered a bid 
of $400,000 for the Mitchell plant, but was outbid by the 
Nash interests, has been offered gratis a tract of 45 acres 
on the Milwaukee road main line, near Lathrop Avenue, in 
Racine, by local realtors, provided it will build a plant 
not less than $400,000, within a specified period 
The Hupp company owns the H. & M. Body Corporation of 
Racine, having acquired the Mitchell company’s half interest 
a year and a half ago. The H. & M. plant builds all of the 
enclosed bodies for the Hupp company, and as passenger 
car production is now largely of enclosed body types, it is 
believed that the offer will merit favorable consideration 
Mortimer E. Walker, Racine attorney, represented the Hupp 
company at the sale of Mitchell real estate and buildings. 


The Standard Sheet Metal Works, 1485 Thirtieth Street, 
Milwaukee, which specializes in the production of portable 
sheet metal garages and other buildings, has plans for a 
new factory at Thirtieth Street and Concordia Avenue, which 
will enable it to treble its present output. The capital stock 
has been increased from $30,000 to $75,000 to finance the 


costing 


improvement program. Jacob Schaffner is vice-president 
and treasurer, 

The Kools Mfg. Co., Appleton, Wis., manufacturer of 
automatic vegetable peeling and dish-washing machines. 


decided at the annual meeting to lease additional space in 
the former Reliance Motor Truck Co. plant, and install more 
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a smaller type 
is president 


production to include 
William Kools 


machinery, extending 
of its machine for home 
and general manager. 


use, 


Peterson Brothers, 555 Temple Court, Minneapolis, are 
lowest bidders at $162,300 for the general contract on the 
proposed new high and vocational training school at Lan- 
caster, Wis. The Parkinson & Dockendorff, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


architects are 


Pacifie Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, JAN 


> 


30 


has been let by the Standard Welding & Mfg 


ONTRACT 
Co., 1146 South 


Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, to the 
Alexander Construction Co., Huntington Park, Cal., for a 
one-story plant, 50 x 110 ft Stromwell & Halperin, 1007 


South Grand Avenue, are architects 
The Board of Trustees, Union High School District, Han- 


ford, Cal., is taking bids on a general contract for the erec- 


tion of a vocational shop building at the high sehool, esti- 
mated to cost $35,000. Coates & Traver, Rowell Building 
Fresno, Cal., are architects 


The Wyatt & Miller Lumber Co., Blaine, Wash., recently 
organized with a capital of $150,000, has plans for the con- 
struction of a local mill and power house to cost close to 
$100,000 Plans will be in charge of C. L. Plynn, president 
of the Bellingham, Wash. 


The San Portland Cement Co., Exeter 
Cal., will commence the construction of its mill at Three 
Rivers, near Exeter, estimated to cost $1,000,000. The 
initial units will include a power house. A railroad will be 
constructed from the plant to Terminus Beach, for connection 
with the Visalia Electric Railway. 8 miles, to cost $135,000 
A. S. Parker and G. F. Hamburg head the company, which 
is affiliated with the Old Mission Portland Cement Co., 608 
Crocker Building, San Francisco 


Stevedoring Co., 


Valley 


Bellingham 


Joaquin 


Hood River, Ore., has tentative 
plans for a hydro-electric development on the East 
Fork of the Hood River, to cost $50,000. 

The Wilshire Garage Corporation, Los Angeles, will com 
mence the construction of a four-story automobile service 
and repair building, 150 x 150 ft., at Sixth Street and Ken- 
more Avenue, estimated to cost $275,000 with equipment. 

H. Neilson, Salt Lake City. 


The Oregon Lumber Co., 
power 
estimated 


Utah, care of L. C. Neilson 
McIntyre Building, architect, is having plans prepared for 
a one-story plant for the manufacture of wireless equip- 
ment and devices, estimated to cost $50,000 with machinery 


The California Packing Co., 101 California Street, San 
Francisco, plans the construction of an ice-manufacturing 
and cold storage plant at its proposed canning factory on 


Sixteenth to Eighteenth Streets, Sacramento, Cal., estimated 


to cost $1,000,000 with equipment. A power house will 
also be built. Philip L. Bush, 101 California Street, is 
engineer. 

The Azusa Water Co., Azusa, Cal., is planning for the 


installation of electric-operated pumping machinery in con- 
nection with proposed extensions to its system to cost 
about $100,000. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Fp. 4. 

HE Decatur Cornice & Roofing Co., Inc., Albany, Ala., is in 
T the market for an air compressor, single or double stage. 
with minimum capacity of 400 cu. ft. 
Davis is secretary. 

The State Board of Control, Austin, Tex., will take bids 
until Feb. 19 for equipment for the State Highway Depart- 
ment, including crawler-type tractors, ten 110-gal. asphalt 
heaters, steel gravity dump and cargo body, and other 
apparatus as per specifications on file. R. B. Walthall, pur- 
chasing division, is in charge 

The Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex., has awarded a 
general contract to the Houston Structural Steel Co. for a 
one-story addition to its plant on Harrisburg Boulevard, 
80 x 120 ft., estimated to cost $80,000 with equipment. H. W. 
Fletcher is company engineer 


per min. Henry R 


The Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, Tex., has tentative 
plans for an addition to its oil refinery at Hodge Station, 
Tex., estimated to cost $500,000 with machinery. 


The Trout Lumber €o., Camp Hill, Ala., Is in the market 
for a 75 hp. engine, 100 hp. return tubular boiler and aux- 
iliary equipment for a power house. 

The plant and property of the National Basic Fertilizer 
Co., Paint Rock, Ala., has been acquired by new interests. 
Plans are under way for a reorganization of the company, 
extensions and the installation of additional equipment. 


The Beacon Hill Ice Co., 212 Garza Street, San Antonio, 
Tex., L. L. Stephenson, general manager, has plans for a new 
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ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant at Woodlawn Ave- 
nue and Fredericksburg Road, 80 x 100 ft., 
$100,000 with machinery. 


estimated to cost 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, has plans for a one-story car 
repair shop at its Denison, Tex., works, estimated to cost 
$175,000 with equipment. 

as 


Texas Utilities Co., Marshall, Tex 
light and power, and 
Mount Vernon, Tex Plans are under way for extensions and 
the installation of additional machinery. 


has acquired 


ice-manufacturing plant a 


The Gulf Coast Power Co., has plans 
for the inst of an additional 
ated electric plant, to 


1500 hp. with auxiliary equipment. 


Corpus Christi, Tex., 


unit at its steam-oper 


about 


llation 


power 





increase the capacity 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railway Co., Wilmington, N. C., 
has awarded a general contract to Huggar Brothers Con- 
struction Co., Bell Building, Montgomery, Ala., for new car 
and locomotive shops at Montgomery, estimated to cost 
$450,000 with equipment The works will replace the plant 


recently destroyed by fire. 


The 
liminary 
cost 

jent. 


Peninsular State Oil Co., Jacksonville, Fla., has pre- 
new storage and distributing plant to 
equipment. P. H. Harrison 


plans for a 
$60,000 with 


is vice-presi- 


it 


The 


receive bids 


Houston, Tex., wi 


rolls of galvanized screen 


quartermaster, Fort Sam 
until Feb. 15 for 50 


14-mesh. 


post 


wire, 36 in., 


The American Box Factory, Leesburg, Va., with branch 
plant at Memphis, Tenn., is considering tentative plans for 
factory at Jackson, Miss., for the production of re- 


inforced boxes for crating automobiles for export, estimated 


a new 


to cost approximately $60,000 including equipment 


Tex., 
$40,000 


The 


has preliminary plans for enlargements to cost 


Texas Laundry Machinery Co., San Antonio, 
about 


with equipment 


Mobile, Ala 
shop 


The Alabama School of Trades and Industry, 


install complete machine 


printing, 


trade school to be 


will woodworking, 


and other vocational equipment ina 


established, possibly at Ragland, St 


new 
Clair County, Ala 
The 


Ket Tor 


Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala., is in the mar- 
a jaw crusher, about 30 x 42 in. 


F. W. Vance manager, Panhandle, Tex., is in the 
an ice-making plant of 10 to 20-ton capacity. 


city 


market for 


The Con Council, Sanford, Fla., is arranging for 
issue of $310,000, recently voted, the proceeds to be 
installation of a municipal electric light and 
Electric-operated pumping machinery will also 
he installed at the waterworks, for which 


for $375 been 


mon 
1 bond 
used for the 
power plant 
proposed bonds 
addition have 


000 n 


approved 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, FEB. 4 
Motor Co., Balti 


more, for a automobile service and repair build 


ing, 150 x 165 ft., to cost $125,000, with equipment 


been filed by the 


Hhastwick 
two story 


The Youghiogheny 
organized by William 
Equitable Building, 


subsidiary of 


Hydro-Electric Co., Baltimore, recently 
D. Macmillan and Joseph T. Brennan 
with capital of $13,000,000, will operate 
the Youghiogheny Power Co., for the de 
velopment of hydroelectric power in the Youghiogheny 
Garrett County. The parent organization has com 
the construction of a power dam on Deep Creek for 
the installation of an electric generating plant to cost $10, 
000,000, with machinery 


iS a 


River 


section, 


menced 


and transmission system. 
D. C, Elphinstone, 408 
dealer, 


Continental 
has inquiries out 
Marion two 
i1ir compressor, about 350 cu. ft 
saddle-tank 
ank locomotives, 36-in gage; 
gage 


Building, 
for two shovels 
well-drilling machines; one 
capacity; two 30 to 50 ton 
18-ton 
two-way 


Saltimor: 
machinery steam 
Bucyrus or types; 
locomotives, two 
4-yd 


capacity 


standard gage; 
about 20 
; and ten 12 to 20-yd 


saddle 
dum) 
‘ars, 36-in standard gagé 


dump cars 


The 


Zaltimore, 


Furniture 
will take 
260 x 275 ft 


teliawle Mfg. Co., 303 President Street 


bids in about a month for a new 


, to cost $100,000, with machings ry 


two 


‘ 


ory plant 


The general purchasing officer, VP 


bids 


inama 


Feb 14 for a 


Canal, 


Washing 
drill 


ton, will receive until quantity of 


chucks, end mills, brass tubing, hacksaw blades, sheathing 
nails, steam traps, welding goggles, governors and similar 
equipment circular 2345 intil Feb. 9 for 1500 Ib steel 

1 °6 tackle block 4 chain blocks; 400 Ib common 
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wire nails; 200 lb, bronze rods; 12 circular saws 
blocks and kindred equipment, circular 2344, 


The White Water Wheel Co., Frederick, Md., } 
tive plans for a new plant to manufacture wate: 
new type and parts. D. G. White is head. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commer 
ington, has information regarding a recently organi, 
pany in South China, which plans for the construc 
brick and tile manufacturing plant, with power hi 
signed for an initial output of 80,000 pieces per da, 
ence No. 118018; also, of a company at Haute-Savoie, } 


in the market for machinery to manufacture a) l 

thimbles and kindred specialties, No. 8977; a compa i 
Adelaide, Australia, desirous of purchasing machin for 
the manufacture of wire and wire nails, No. 8978: a . lide 
at Barcelona, Spain, in the market for washing and gri; Mica 
machinery for barites, No. 8979; a company at Paris, Fr: ay 
inquiring for machine tools, No. 8975; a concern at Chihua 
hua, Mex., in the market for machinery to manufacture lea 


pencils, including cutting of cylinders, etc., No. 8972. 


The Board of Trustees, Johns Hopkins University, Balti 
more, has awarded a general contract to the Consolidated 
Kingineering Co., Calvert Building, for the erection ot a 
power plant on Wolf Street, to cost $750,000 with equipment 
The station will replace an existing power house on Monu- 
ment Street. 


Corley Brothers, Lexington, S. C., 
recently 


E. J. and J. R. Corley, 
organized, have plans for a lumber mil! and 
power house at Cayce, 8. C., estimated to cost $85,000 inclua 
ing equipment. G. A. Cralle will be in charge of erection 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, until Feb. 19. for 
3100 lb. of seamless copper tubing for the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, Wash., schedule 1839; until Feb. 26 for 1076 Ib. 
corrosion-resisting bar steel for the Mare Island, Cal 
schedule 1854. 


H. W. Hargis, Jr., care of the Hargis Realty Co., 14% 
South Church Street, Charlotte, N. C., is desirous of getting 
in touch with manufacturers of sugar refinery machinery 


heads, 


yard, 


The White Furniture Co., Mebane, N. C., 
general contract to J. L. Crouse, Greensboro, 
new three-story plant, to replace its factory 
fire recently, with loss of $100,000. It will include a machine 
department 100 x 200 ft., with cabinet and finishing works, 


has awarded a 
N. C., for a 


destroyed by 


80 x 250 ft., and will cost $125,000. All machinery will be 
electrically operated, with individual motor drive. W. E. 
White is president. 

The Modern Bond Corporation, West Fifth Street, Wil- 


mington, Del., manufacturer of special machinery, metallic 
tubing, etc., has purchased property on the Lincoln Highway, 
Elsmere, for a new plant, estimated to cost $200,000 with 
equipment. The initial unit will be one-story, 60 x 300 ft. 
and devoted exclusively to collapsible tubing manufacture 
Other structures will be erected later. 


The Virginia Railway & Power Co., Richmond, Va., is 
arranging a fund of $1,300,000 for extensions during the 
year, of which amount about one-half will be expended in the 
Richmond-Petersburg district, and the remainder for plants 
and system in the Norfolk-Portsmouth territory. 


The Wilmington & Philadelphia Traction Co., Wilmington 
Del., will commence the erection of a one-story addition to 
its Brandywine steam-operated power plant, foot of Buena 
Vista Street, to cost approximately $50,000. 


J. R. Bond, 322 Broadway, Macon, Ga., is in the market 
for an air compressor outfit, complete, in good condition 


The Common Council, Florence, S. C., plans the installa- 
tion of an electrically operated pumping plant on Black 
Creek, in connection with a proposed waterworks system es 
timated to cost $250,000. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, will receive bids until Feb. 13 for high frequency ‘eal 
duction furnaces and converting equipment, for installation 
at the naval experiment and research laboratory, Bellevue, 
D. C., specification No. 19438. 


The Russell S. Myers Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., general 
contractor, has inquiries out for an upright poiler, double 
and air compressor with capacity 115 cu. ft. per min. 
Annapolis, 
portion of 


drum; 

The Annapolis & Chesapeake Bay Power Co., 
a bond issue of $800,000, a 
used for extensions and improve! 
Bishop is president. 


Md., is disposing of nts 
the proceeds to be = 


George T 


ieee lle 1, has 
The Department of Public Utilities, Danville, . le tric 
tentative plans for an addition to the municipal ©! and 


> ‘ < *, sdjenser 
light and power plant, with turbo-generator, consden rank 
auxiliary equipment, estimated to cost $125,000 ; 
Talbot is superintendent. 
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THE 


Canada 
TORONTO, Feb. 4. 

EMAND for machine tools continues and local 
1) dealers and builders report several good 
purchases of equipment the past few days In- 
lustrial interests are giving more attention to their 
plant equipment and showing a preference for 
labor and time saving machinery. The automotive 
industry is furnishing a large volume of present 
business and companies with electrical develop- 
ment projects underway are also good buyers of 
equipment. 


4. T. Croft, Nova Scotia Power Commission, Halifax. 
S., will receive bids until Feb 12, for hydraulic equip- 
ment, including two water wheels of 3. h.p. each for in- 
tallation at the Ruth Falls Power Development. 


N 


The Nova Scotia Power Commission, Halifax, N. S., is 
having plans prepared for the construction of a generator 
building at Sheet Harbor. K. H. Smith, Hollis Street, 
Halifax, is engineer. 


R. N. Taylor & Co., 522 St. Catherine Street West, Mon- 
real, are receiving prices on equipment for the manufac- 
ture of optical goods and electrical instruments. 


The roundhouse of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Schreiber, Ont., and 16 locomotives were destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $200,000. 


The Canadian plant of the United States Light & Heat 
Co., Park Street, Niagara Falls, Ont., was destroved by 
fire Jan. 26 with loss of $100,000. 

The Toronto Hardware Mfg. Co., 402 Dufferin Street, 
Toronto, is having plans prepared by Arnold McMaster 


& Co., 527 Confederation Life Building, Toronto, for an ad- 
dition to cost $50,000. 


Berry Brothers, 211 Lieb Street, Detroit, Mich., con- 


STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The range of prices on active steel and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Low High Low High 
Allis-Chalmers .. 47% 49% Int. FRAP. sesess 84% 86 
Allis-Chal. pf.... 94 95% Int. Har. Min’ pe test 108 
Am. B. S. & Fdy. 80% 81% Jones & L’lin pf.109 110 
a ae 111% 122% Lima Loco. ..... 66% 67% 
Am, Can 68... 111% 112 Midvale Steel ... 314% 33 
Am. Car & Fdy.170 176 Nat.-Acme ..... 9% 10% 
Am. C, & F. pf..120 121 Nat. En. & Stm.. 42 44 
Am. Locomotive. 73% 74% N. Y. Air Brake 41% 42% 
Am. Loco, pf....119 119% Otis Steel ...... 10% 11% 
Am. Radiator ..102 104% Otis Steel pf.... 63 631, 
Am. Radiator pf.123% 123% Pressed Stl. Car. 59 61% 
Am. Steel Fdries. 37% 39 Pressed Stl. pf.. 89% 89% 
Am. Stl. Fd. pf. .10% 104% Replogle Steel .. 13 15 5g 
Bald. Loco, ....122% 126 POD weeensics 55% 58% 
Bald. Loco. pf...114% 116 Republic pf. .... 91% 92 
Beth. Steel --. 57144 61% Sloss-Sheffield .. 60 63% 
Beth. Stl. 7% pf. 92% 95% Sloss-Shef. pf. .. 85% 86% 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.107 109 Steel of Canada... 77% 79% 
Br. Em, Steel... 4% 4% Superior Steel .. 33% 33% 
Br. Em. Stl. 2 pf. 131% 13% Transue-Wms. .. 34 3414 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 83 83% Un, Alloy Steel. . 33 34 
Colo, Fuel ..... 27%, 29% OU. Be POs <0 cs 68% 74% 
Crucible Steel .. 65% 70% U. S. Pipe pf.... 86% 86% 
Crucible Stl. pf.. 90 90 OU. & Beek. «nse 103 107% 
Deere pf. ...... 73 73 U. S. Steel pf....118% 120% 


Gen. Electric ...210 218% Vanadium Steel. 30% 31% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 29%, 30% W’ house Air Br.. 92 96% 
Gulf States Steel 824%, 8&7 Y’gstown S. & T. 68% 69 


Industrial Finance 


The Lukens Steel Co., incorporated under Pennsylvania 
laws, has filed a financial statement with the Massachusetts 
commissioner of corporations dated Oct. 31, 1923, which 
shows total assets of $31,042,581. Inventory is placed at 
$3,403,234, cash debts receivable at $2,051,484, and invest- 
ments at $2,320,556. The company’s. capitalization is $15,- 
‘98,800 and its funded debt $5,212,300. It owes on notes 
and accounts $1,579,842 and reserves are $5,662,098. 


Gross sales of the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. for the 
year ended Sept. 30, last, amounted to $20,680,000, against 
$9,487,000 in 1922. During the period reviewed 1700 freight 
ars were sold. 


The Savage Arms Corporation reports earnings after 
ixes for 1923 in excess of $400,000 as compared with a 
deficit in 1922 of $168,165. Since the beginning of last year 
the company has shown marked improvement in earning 
power. Gross business in 1923 was about $3,000,000, against 
$639,526 in 1922. The Stevens Arms plant at Chicopee 
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template an addition to their plant on Walker Road, Walker- 
ville, Ont., to cost $40,000 

Barnett McQueen Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., has re- 
ceived the general contract for the erection of an elevator 
at Port Arthur for the Reliance Terminal Elevator Co., 
Winnipeg, Man., to cost $1,600,000. Subtrades will be let. 

S. Svenningson, Shawinigan Engineering Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, is preparing plans for a hydroelectric power house 
and mills on River Batiscan, to develop 5000 h.p., at a cost 
of $250,000 for the North Shore Power Co., Ltd., Three 
Rivers, Que J. S. Smith, Power Building, Montreal, is 
engineer 

Foundations are going in for a new plant for the Horton 
Steel Works, Ltd., Bridgeburg, Ont., to replace the plant 
recently destroyed by fire. A building, 66 x 260 ft., will be 
erected. The company is rehabilitating machines that were 
not completely destroyed, under the direction of E. G. 


Daniels, mechanical engineer of the company. ¢.. 
Scheman, general manager, states no change is contemplated 
in the products handled by the company. Plate metal 


work will remain the principal business and it will special- 
ize in the construction of elevated steel tanks for municipal 
and fire protection service, oil storage tanks, steel pipe, di- 
gestors, barking drums, mining tanks, etc 


Western Canada 

H. H. Carruthers, 636 Tegler Building, Edmonton, Alta., 
will build a sawmill at McBride, B. C., to cost $45,000 

The Winnipeg Brick & Fuel Co., Osborn Street and 
Mulvey Avenue, Winnipeg, is in the market for equipment. 

Cc. J. Brown, city clerk, Winnipeg, is receiving bids for 
a quantity of single phase, pole type transformers, with 
hangers, but without oil or cutouts for the hydroelectric 
system. 

The Independent Tar & Asphalt Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
incorporated to manufacture building papers, prepared 
roofings, ete., has awarded the contract to Harrison & 
Lamond, 501 Pacific Building, Vancouver, for a plant on 
Granville Island 


Falls, Mass., 
capacity. 
Bankers will shortly offer for public subscription a block 
of common stock of the Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 
The company’s earnings in 1923, with one month estimated, 
totalled $487,000, whereas in 1922 they were $256,264. 


specializing in small arms, is working at 


Judge Charles F. Lynch of the United States Court of 
New Jersey has appointed Edward Maxson, New Jersey 
State Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, operating 
receiver of the International High-Speed Steel Co., a New 
York corporation, with plant at Rockaway, N. J. Appoint- 
ment was made on the petition of William G. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the company, principal stockholder, and also larg- 
est individual creditor, who alleged that dissension in the 
company promoted by the minority stockholders and a 
majority of the directors, had made the action necessary to 
conserve the rights of the creditors. Assets are largely in 
excess of its liabilities and steps have already been taken 
for its reorganization. 

The Kruecke Brothers Mfg. Co., 515-517 Park Street, 
Milwaukee, brass founder and finisher, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy Schedules disclose liabilities of 
$57,617 and claim assets of $42,411 Unsecured claims 
amount to $30,242. The first meeting of creditors has been 
ealled for Jan. 25. 

W. T. Durbin, receiver for the Anderson Foundry & 
Machine Co., Anderson, Ind., a subsidiary of R. L. Dollings 
Co., now in the han 1s of the court, has filed a report showing 
that the concern has operated at a profit since he assumed 
charge July 16. 

Sale of the assets of the Weidely Motors Co., Indianapolis, 
now in receivership, to Jesse B. Fields, of Bloomington, 
representing Edward W. Showers, president of the Showers’ 
Brothers Furniture Co., that city, and W. A. Umphrey, 
Indianapolis, treasurer and general manager of the Weidely 
concern. has been approved by Judge Harry ©. Chamberlin, 
of the Marion County circuit court. The purchase price was 
$213,500. This represented $130,000 for the real estate and 
machinery and $83,500 for supplies, merchandise, work in 
process and work completed It is understood that the con- 
cern will continue to manufacture motors. 

The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of abra- 
sives and grinding machinery, through banking interests is 
retiring a substantial block of its 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock. 

Deere & Co. reports net income of $1,789,209 for the 
year ended Oct. 31, 1923, after taxes, depreciation and 
charges. This compares with a deficit of $2,520,779 in the 
previous year. Total surplus is shown at $8,940,617 against 
$8,201,408 in 1922. 
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The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Bars: Per Lb 
Refined iron bars, base price...........-eeee0. 3.54c. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base...... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price.........cccccccccce 3.54c. 

Hoops, BESO PICO. cc cecscvcscsveeseceveveeses 5.19¢c. 

Bands, Base Price... cciescseccesevescsvsscaces 4.39c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
eT Oe TCT Terre 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in., 

DOE 5 ci cckhebacchane be Saee¥eeas sens Skea wee 3.54e. 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier...............+- 3.64c. 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb. 

Tire, 1% x % in. and larger... .....cceccccccce BOO 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) . .4.10c. 

Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger...........e+eee% 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c. 

Open-hearth, spring steel.............. 4.50c. to 7.50c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 
NO rer ee er ee era 4.40c. 
Squares, flate and hex... .......scscccccccess 4.90c. 

Standard tool steel, base price...............-. 15.00c. 

PE OOS ccc cas eb saO Ska su ae henna 18.00c. 

PRIN GON MUNN ickccecawceests sana de ceeaee 23.00c. 

High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten..... 75c. to 80c. 

Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb 

EEO: cisrasGkt eS a Ran eae eee eee aes ., 4.84. 

Ee. sk NK66 RO een OER SROKA EARS 4.39c. 

Econ vice ewer ke Bee Wiad ava acca 4.44c. 

Sc ctuxieed destak Ceneese serene ee weees 4.54c. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel 
C. R., One Pass 


Blued Stove 
Pipe Sheet 


Per Lb. Per Lb. 
mee: 28 Ge De << cciawaae 4.40c. to 4.45e. j= .eecs 
Nos. 22 and 24..........4.45c. to 4.60c. 5.10c. 
PR UME) cis ol dries kde tah eau 4.50c. to 4.65c. 5.15c. 
BG ET vis eis nivcs ew aeons 4.60c. to 4.75c. 5.25e. 
PRO ick 6.006 eee 4.80c. to 4.95e. | = wees 

Galvanized Per Lb. 

DOM  icaeusk dcenekict wate’ ob eh eure 4.70c. to 4.85c. 
ON! er ee ee rose 4.85c. to 5.00c. 
Nos, 18 and 20 oockc cvced sank v000eeae Cees Ore. 
Dion, SE wind Bb ois dkdvncdideivencsess1e Ot ae 
eee lll 
Te en 

Sie dee eee Adee ean 6.05c. to 6.20c. 


No. 30 .. 


*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv Black Galv 
% in. Butt... —41 —24 | % in. Butt... —4 +419 
% in. Butt... —46 —32 | % in. Butt... —11 + 9 
1-3 in. Butt.. —48 —34 | 1-1% in. Butt —11 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. —44 —30 | 2 in. Lap..... —5 +14 
7-8 in. Lap.. —41 —11 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —9 + 9 
9-12 in. Lap.. —34 — 6 | 7-12 in. Lap... — 3 +16 
Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 
45 and 10 to 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 
35 to 35 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws.......... 45 to 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
75, 20, 10 and 7% per cent off list 


Steel Wire 
BasgE PrIceE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 


ee reer 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
ON at ie ig ei glaiel ele 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
Galvanized annealed .................. 5.40c. to 5.65c. 
PE ED  ciceccccnisesestcanane 5.40c. to 5.65c. 
ere 6.40c. to 6.65c. 





‘Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Current Met’ Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Mer: han 3’ Stocks, New York City 


On a number of items the base price only is given 
it beiug impossible to name every size. 7 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


es PONE TNS oso nck ny neneenndeed 17%ec. to 18%. 
Sees BONO WES cucoedkccntacnacnsane 17%c. to 18%c. 
BOOS WOUD cakes sceectsniad ec esasad 15 c. to 16 ¢, 
Deen tebe, BOONE oid ce occa cencttw 25%c. to 26%c. 
Brans tube, SOAMIGUB. oc. occ cccwetinnked 21%c. to 22M%c. 
Copper tube, seamless ..........e000: 224ac. to 23%. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 20 to 20%c. per Ib. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 


Grade Grade Prime Seconds 

“A- 7 ] 
Charcoal Charcoal = a — =o 

14x20 14x20 oe . 

100 lb.. 6.75 6.50 
IC. .$12.55 $10.70 Ic 7.00 6.75 
IX.. 13.95 12.55 IX.. 825 800 
IXX.. 15.55 18.75 IXX.. 950 9:95 
IXXX.. 17.10 15.30 IXXX..10.75 10.50 


IXXXX.. 18.85 16.80 IXXXX. .12.00 10.75 


Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 


160 DD. occas sx savbieya tee $7.00 to $8.00 
IC é bKs 65. OOb.S ee Re Ee Oe eee 7.25 to 8.25 
Rs waisieh ie era-b eu, dts a Raced ee ee 8.25 to 8.75 
Fe OO? CNOOE ox oe vadacbatieweatets 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
| RT en ee ere 
OD. asda wns Sep esata cee Vee ee eee 60c. to 62c. 
Copper 
MO COR. 0 cccacsvdlpudpuade dl cubensis 15%e. 
EGEEINO  n uo.steccdekewastaee lO eeienwee cael 15 ¢. 
CTE 4 nn cd 00e bab mneeKS ae aks ba elt & 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
WORROrR GPG cin can clden ns nde de caieaa Bh ch sks T%e. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open 11%c. 
Lead and Solder* 
Amerionn Ql BOGE oi iss ss hint eats 9c. to 9%. 
et WOO « <sctnenauckanabab tees stuuact 12¢. to 13c. 
Solder % and % guaranteed .........-.e+eeee: 35 %c. 
WOO, SM no kn ca@intvcsscadiesees cw 
OU DE oc nk cos kaos demeeeekoustanesss4 29%c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 


ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


mest gerne, BOE Discs cacsiseneenecatensas 75c. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib..........+.000+- 85c. to 50c. 
Grade D,; POPs <oikcdeoxdcinsndeavigeey 25c. to 35c. 
Antimony 
Adlattio .cccusccdévctdiedensaddarteeet 12%e. to 13c. 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib.........- -36¢: 
Old Metals 


Red and yellow metals are quiet but lead and 
aluminum are active. Dealers’ buying prices are 4s 
follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy crucible...........+eeeeeeeereer’ 11.0 
Copper, heavy Wire .......ccceccccccsecereses! er 
Copper, light bottoms...........seseeeeeeerere? - 
Bras, ROW os ccc ccs cdccesdcesscometocsoeseses a 
ee rr rrer ery toe oa 
Heavy machine composition........-.++++s+s0'" + 80 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings........-++++++***"" O15 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.....---*: ine 
EMOE, BORVG oo cccssccnesesnnenesbacsesnseere** 5.75 
BOGE, COR. xs oscceesecuccancacesmeenearnser*** 1.00 
BOE oo csevevdwecds dencbeeessvernengere: ** 17.00 
Cast aluminum ......ccccccescccsccssesereer’® 17.00 
Sheet aluminum .........ceceececcsereeerer’’® fs 
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